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us fet out early in the Stage · Coach from 
, ſo early that we could not diſtin- 
zuiſh one another's Faces. For an Hour or two we 
ravelled in the dark; and there was but little Inclina- 
ion to talk among Perſons Strangers to one another: 
Situation which put me in mind of the Lot of Hu- 
anity, that frequently caſts us into Societies and 
:ommunities without our Choice, and where we are 
ntire Strangers to thoſe with whom, perhaps, we muſt 
aſſociate for Life. 

Tus Morning dawned by degrees, and as the Light 
pproachec, every one's Curioſity increaſed to ſee thoſe 
ith whom he or ſie were to ſpend an agreeable or z 
edious Day. One Feature appeared after another, till 
at length the full Flow of Morning Light diſcovered 
sto each other diſtinctly. We then commenced im- 
mediate Acquaintance, and almoſt congratulated each 
other upon our new Alliance. From the firſt diſtinct 
Survey we had of each other, we began to form more 
or leſs favourable Sentiments concerning our ſeveral 
haracters, as we_fancied the Complection and Turn 
of the Face exhibited more or lefs amiable Pictures of 
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INTRODUCTION: 


us fet out early in the Stage - Coach from 
* * * * ſo early that we could not diſtin- 
iſh one another's Faces, For an Hour or two we 
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ravelled i in the dark ; and there was but little Inclina- 


ton to talk among Perſons Strangers to one another: 


a Situation which put me in mind of the Lot of Hu- 


ranity, that frequently caſts us into Societies and 
:ommunities without our Choice, and where we are 
ntire Strangers to tioſe with whom, perhaps, we muſt 
aſſociate for Life. 


it.] Tux Morning dawned by degrees, and as the Light 
2 inppproachec, every one's Curioſity increaſed to ſee thoſe 
199fwith whom he or ſie were to ſpend an agreeable or z 


edious Day. One Feature appeared after another, till 
at length the full Flow of Morning Light diſcovered 
s to each other diſtinctly. We then commenced im- 
ediate Acquaintance, and almoſt congratulated each 


pther upon our new Alliance. From the firſt diſtinct 
Survey we had of each other, we began to form more 
vr leſs favourable Sentiments concerning our ſeveral 
haracters, as we fancied the Completion and Turn 
pf the Face exhibited more or leſs amiable Pictures of 
e Temper and Manners. Our Recovery out of Dark- 
eſs gave us a viſible Increaſe of Spirits, and the chear- 
Aſpect of human Faces, from which we had been, 
vr a while, ſecluded, made us more ſociable and better 


affected to one e de 
Vol. 1, 


B THERE 


2 INTARdDUCTION. 


THERE was an honeſt Country Gentleman in the 
Coach with his Wife. He had undergone a ſevere 
Operation in Town, and loſt a large Quantity of Blood; 
which made him look very thin and pale. Tho' he 
and his Lady were at ſome Pains to conceal themſelves, 
whether thro' an Afſectat ion of a certain faſhionable 
Politeneſs, or from what other Cauſe I cannot tell, yet WF 
their mutual Fondneſs was every now and then fallying 
forth at a thouſand unguarded Avenues. The Anxiety 
of the Wife was ſtamped on her Face, and betrayed 
itfelf in tender Queſtions. The Huſband, when he 
ſhould have addreſſed her by the reſpectful Title of 
Madam, let lip, without thinking of it, the more ten- 
der one of My Dear, and would have recalled the kind 3 
Expreſſion, when it was too late. Thro' this aukward Wl 
Diſguiſe there appeared a Picture of conjugal Tender- 
neſs, which ſhewed how difficult it is to act a borrowed WM... 
Character, or to diſguiſe the true one, . 

Ou other Fellow- Travellers were, a grave elderly 
Gentleman, and a young Lady in all the Bloom of Life. 
The Gentleman, tho' he ſeemed to be pretty far ad- 
vanced in Years, had a peculiar Freſhneſs and Health-| 
fulneſs in his Looks, which intimated that he had led 
a very ſober, regular Life, There was a certain Mix- 
ture of Chearfulneſs and Dignity in his Countenance, 
which ſeemed to beſpeak an inward Grandeur and Se- 
renity of Mind. I ſoon diſcovered that the young Lady 
was in ſome Sort related to him, which indeed he could 
not forbear ſhewing by all the Marks of Care and Com- 
plaiſance, He ſat directly oppoſite to her, and viewed Wome 
her whole Behaviour with an attentive Pleaſure. The being 
Lady with a modeſt Look, the Emblem of conſcious Þleafi 
Virtue, and which diſcovered no Senfibility to tholeWew F 
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Advantages of Perſon ſhe was poſſeſſed of, ſcemed toEnter 

refuſe, yet attracted the Eſteem and Reſpect of thi tion 

whole Company. She {poke little, but what ſhe ſaid@irew 
was 
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Peas the picture of a moſt ingenuous Mind, and, com- 
ug from her Mouth, had a Charm in it that ſtole upon 
Ihe Heart. She ſhewed a Deference to all the Compa- 


— y, and was attentive to every thing they were pleaſed 
5 0 ſay. The old Gentleman, as I ſoon found, was 
le Mer Guardian. But his Authority was ſoftened by bis 
et Affection, which rendered it rather amiable than aw- 
ul. The young Lady ſhewed a high Reſpect for him. 
4 end could not have paid him greater Veneration, had 
. e been her Father. 


Wer were obſerving the agreeable Verdure of the 
of Fields and delightful Rreſhneln of the Air at a diſtance 
-n" rom the Smoke of the Town; when the old Gentle- 
* aan, looking with a pleaſant Stedfaſtneſs on his fair 
d arge: My Dear, ſaid he, you are going down into 
er- + ſweet part of the Country, but where you muſt ex- 
ved Ned none of the gay Diverſions of the Town, You 
ill find there leſs Compliment and Ceremony ſtom 
our Neighbours, but a friendly Welcome, and as much 
ea! Kindneſs, You will meet with plain honeſt Peo- 
le, who affect neither Gaudineſs in their Dreſs, nor 
reat Refinement in their Manners; home-ſpun Folks, 
ho ſpeak as they think, and appear what they are, 
ine Fields you will ſee indeed, enjoy treſh Air and 


greeable Walks, and be entertained with Nature in 


er genuine Dreſs ; but, adieu to Balls, to Aſſemblies, 
Lady Wo Plays, and all the Gaiety that attends them. O, 
-ould Fir, {aid the young Lady, you cannot think that this 


Com-{Wrill be ſuch a mighty Diſappointment to me. I went 
ewedWometimes to thoſe Diverſions, it is true, but without 
Theſpeing at all in love with them; I found little other 
{cious Pleaſure at an Aſſembly, than what the Company of a 
thoſeſſew Friends gave me. And I confeſs, that the chief 
ed toFEntertainment I received at a Play, was the Repreſen- 
of theſſations I there met with of Life, and the Leſſons 1 
ie ſailfſrew from the Virtues or Follics of others. If, as 
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you tell me, I an? chiefly, to be 20D "A aa * 
ture in the Country, 1 90 thither molt chearfully. For 
T am a profeſt Admiper of Whatever is natural, and 
hate all Art that is alſied t Diffimwation or Falſchood, - 

Tus Company had. bend her with no {mall Atten- 
tion, and her Guardian with a peculiar Pleaſure. 1 
was a little ſurprized to hear the young Lady talk b 2 
ſenſibly, tho, under the Simplicity of her Appearance, 

I could diſcern an Air of Grandeur which beſpoke 
Emir more than a Perſon of ordinary Rank. 'Tis 
very well, replied the old Gentleman, we ſhall have * 
fair T rial of your Taſte for the Simplicity of Na- 
ture, by ſeeing how you reliſh the Plainneſs and Uni- 0 
formity of rural Life. 3 

I L1STENED to the Gentleman's Words with great 
Attention, and was pleaſed to think that we were to 
make ſo advantageous an Exchange, by leaving che! 
Town for the Country. But the young Lady's Senti- 
ments had a peculiar Beauty in them, and made me. 
quickly wiſh to become better acquainted with a Mind 
fo amiable. 

Max time, in the Progreſs of our Journey, I found 
that the Lady, whoſe Senſe appeared fo far ſuperior to | 
her Age, had had a refined Education under the Eye | 
and Care of her Guardian. He had himſelf inſtructed 
her in ſome Parts of Knowledge not uſually taught the! 
fair Sex, Yet ſo diſcreetly had he done it, and ſo apt 
a Scholar had ſhe been, that her Sentiments appeare 
the pure Dictates of Nature. I could diſcern no Ar 
or Affectation in what ſhe ſaid or did; ſcarce an 
thing that could lead me to think ſhe had read much 
or had been improved by any extraordinary Education 
It was ſome time, before I came to be informed tha 
ſhe was acquainted with the politeſt modern Books 
ſpoke the French and Italian very prettily, and, whic 
was of more Conſequence, was well acquainted witl 


Hiſtory 
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ars, and had been partiularlyinſtrudted, by an able 

rotor, in the Co and Decorums of Life. 

1 1 fru what I them ſaw / and beard, I was 
dus to learn whether He, intended for the ſame 
place where I was, in the Calm of Retirement, to de- 
vote ſome Time to my Studies nor could I help diſ- 
covering a little of th Concern and Emotion I felt. 
When I was ſomewhat compoſed, I faid, Pray, Ma- 
dam, will you be ſo good as to indulge my Curioſity, 
if 1 aſk how far you deſign to go? After the Lady had 
oke wich unaffected Frankneſs anſwered my Queſtion, I was 
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Tis not a little pleaſed to hear that we were both bound for 
ve a the ſame Place, and felt my Face fluſh with ſecret Joy. 
Na- My next Concern was to obtain the Liberty of waiting 
Jni- on her in the Country, I did not care for aſking that 

X Favour directly either of herſelf, or her Guardian, as I 
reat was a Stranger to both; but watched an Opportunity 


of doing it handſomly. In the mean while, the old 
Gentleman aſked me feveral Queſtions about my Defign 
of retiring into the Country, the Courſe of my Studies 
and Way of Life hitherto, where I had lived in Town, 
and the like, I anſwered his Queſtions very frankly, 
As he had an uncommon Sagacity in his Eye, I per- 
ceived he ſearched me with a very piercing Look, and 
obſerved my Anſwers and Behaviour all along with no 
ſmall Attention, In the Courſe of our Converſation, 
I found he was acquainted with me of my Relations, 
and that he liked me no worſe on their Account. 
ABouT Noon we ſtopt at D * * to dine. When 
we were ready to take Coach again, a Country Girl of 
an honeſt but homely Appearance afked the Liberty of 
a Place in the Coach to the next Market-Town, It 
being very readily granted by the whole Company, ſhe 
took the vacant Seat, but was ſoon obſerved to turn 
very pale, Whereupon the young Lady aſked her if 
ſhe was uneaſy with riding backwards. The Girl re- 


"3 plied, 


plied, that as ſhe was not uſed to a Coach, perhaps that, 


or the jolting of the Coach, might be the Reaſon ſhe 


was ſomewhat ſqueamiſh. Lmmediately the Lady ex- 
changed Places with her, which the honeſt Girl con- 
ſented to with a modeſt Reluctance. She gave her a 
Bottle of Salts to revive her Spirits, and ſhewed a great | 
Concern for her, all the while ſhe continued with us. 


Ve were all wonderfully pleaſed with the graceful and 


affected Affability and Kindneſs of the young Ladys 


Carriage to our plain Stranger, and you may believe 


the old Gentleman was behind none of us in the Com- 


placence with which he eyed his lovely Ward, She 
aſked her ſeveral Queſtions about her Parents, her Way 
of Life, and the like, and was ſo well ſatisfied with the 
Innocency and Modeſty of her Anſwers, that when the 
Girl left us, I faw her flip a Half-Crown privately into 


her Hand, 


GROWING therefore more and more intimate as we 


travelled forward, and obſerving the old Gentleman to 
be in a fine Flow of Good-humaur upon the agreeable 
little Incident that had happened, I took courage, and 
reſolved to hazard the Attempt I had fo much at heart. 
Wherefore addreſſing my fair Fellow-Traveller, I ſaid, 
I am extremely glad, Madam, that my good Fortune 
leads us both to the fame Place, I go to the Country 
to ſtudy, but as my Diſpoſition inclines me to Society 


as well as to Books, it will add greatly to my Proſpect 


of living agreeably there, if, Madam, I may be allowed 
to paſs an Hour or two with you now and then. For 
1 promiſe myſelf no ſmall Improvement from the Con- 
verſation of a Lady of your Sentiments and Taſte, 
ilaving thus ſaid, the Lady looked at me with ſome 
Mixture of Confuſion, without ſeeming however ei- 


ther to grant or reject my Requeſt, and then turned 


her Eye towards her Guardian, as if ſhe waitcd his 


Determination, and had no Will of her own, The 


old 
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5 oh Gentleman ſmiling with a conſenting Air, ſaid, I 
Huld be very welcome to viſit his Ward now and 


ll Wn in the Country; but, added he, with a pleaſant 
On- 2 | d of Gravity, See, young Man, that you uſe that 
7 2 liberty in the diſcreeteſt Manner; otherwiſe I cannot 
reat anſwerable to myſelf, or to this important Charge 
us. t zs logged in my Hands. The young Lady, with 
and modeſt Air, ſeemed to afſent to his Will, in ſuch a 
my no elt Air, ſeeme , 


day as expreſſed her Obedience to her Guardian, rather 
han any Complaiſance to me. 
XX 1 xo w thought my Happineſs complete. I humbly 


he 3 hanked the good Man for the Liberty he allowed me, 
ay mich if 1 ſhould abuſe, I ſaid, I would juſtly forfeit his 
he and the Lady's Eſteem. I expreſſed my Gratitude to 
he 8 the young Lady rather by Looks of Joy, than by any 


formal Thanks. 
Noris remarkable happened the reſt of our Jour- 
ney: the Roads were good, the Weather favoured us. 
Ve got ſafe to our Inn about Seven; and after our 
XX ſhort-lived Acquaintance of a Day, were obliged to 
FX ſuſpend it, and bid one another aditu with ſome kind of 
# Regret, but not without a great Deſire on my Part, of 
ſeeing thoſe again for whom J had conceived an un- 
common F.\teem. 
is a pretty Town, ſituated in a delightful 
Country. The Villages are ſown thick round about, 
and preſent you every where with the Face of Plenty, 
The Soil is generally rich, and where it is otherwiſe, 
Culture {ſupplies the Defect : Such is the 1nfluence of 
Liberty, which employs the molt naked, and improves 
dhe moit fertile Spots! The happy Conſtitution of Bri- 
= tain may be traced in our blooming Fields, as well as 
in the chearful Faces of the Inhabitants, A beautiful 
IM River wathcs the Skirts of the Town, and, winding 
itſelf thro' a delicious Valley, diſperſes Wealth and 
Verdure with its kounteous Stream. The Town is 
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B 4 environed 


| kh. 
1 
environed on all hands with charming Villas and Or- 
chards, which amuſe the Eye with a delightful Variety. 
At a Diſtance is ſeen towring among the Clouds a - 
noble Ridge of Mountains, that give you an Image ot, 
the Grandeur and rude Magnificence of Nature. | ig 
Tat Muſes Seat, whither I was to retire, ſtands at | 
a Diſtance from the Town on a riſing Ground, whence 
we have a fine Proſpect of the Windings of the River, 
the contiguous Valley, the green Fields and furround- 8 
ing Mountains, It has many ſhady Walks and Bowers Y F 
about it, which favour Retirement and Contemplation, 7? 


where the Students dine. An ancient venerable Chapel 
hes between them, where we pay our Morning and 
Evening Devotions, and in which there are ſometimes} 
Diſcourſes on Subjects of the greateſt Importance, where 
every one is obliged to be prefent, or to pay a Fine 
which goes to 2 Fund for charitable Uſes. At fix | 
o'Clock in the Morning the public Bell ſummons every 
body to riſe, and again at Seven to appear in the Cha- 
pel, there to conſecrate the Day by our Homage to the 
fupreme Parent and Governor of the World. The et 
of the Morning is allotted to private Study. k 
WHEN I firſt entered this Manſion of the Muſes, I ! 
was very agreeably ſurprized with the Sight of ſo many 
young Gentlemen, ſome of them of Rank and Fortune, * 
who were come hither from all Quarters to imbibe the 
Principles of Science and Virtue, in order to a0? 
them for the Service of their Friends and Country. 
They received me as a new Gueſt, with that Affection 
and Sincerity, which * the V ataries of the Muſes. 
I was 


A Garden too with a fine Bowling-green belonging to 1 f 
it ſerve for Study or Amuſement, The Academy is a @#, 
pretty large Structure: various Apartments for the Stu- 
dents are difpoſed round the Court, having a Proſped , 
into the Garden. An ample Hall on one fide ſerves -2 
for their public Exerciſes. And oppoſite to it is one 
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vas at firſt a little out of Countenance to ſee them 
riety 4 ocking round me, wanting to view and hear me talk, 
nd, from a natural Curioſity, anxious to learn who I 
Sas, and whence I came, Having ſatisfied their Curi- 
pſity, every one expreſſed a Fondneſs to. ſerve me; 
ſome of them conducted me into the Parlour, while 
1 others ran to inform the Maſter of the Arrival of a 
Iver eu Pupil. This kind Contention among them, who 
und. ſhould be moſt civil to a Stranger, gave me favourable 
wen Impreſſions of them. I had not waited long before 
FEvruranon came, for ſo I ſhall call him, who re- 
ON X ceived me with open Arms, and welcomed me to his 
* Houſe with all the Tenderneſs of a Parent. From 
TM the very firſt Sight, I felt a Reverence for him; for 
"*X with a tall ſtately Perſon, he has ſo commanding and 
Z compoſed a Countenance, that he brought to my mind 
that Dignity of Aſpect ſo much celebrated by the An- 
X cients. After a ſhort Converſation, he appointed an 
Apartment proper for my Reception, and ordered his 
Servants to attend me with all proper Care, 
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"3 0ON after my Arrival T walked into the Car- 
A | 2 den with Sophron, the only Acquaintance I had 
= in the Academy before 1 came thither, and by 
1 Shoſe Advice I quitted the other Places of Education, 
poth Schools and Academies, in which I had deen 
pPitherto trained, for the ſake of finiſhing my Educa- 
tion under E uphranor. 
5 5 SOPHRON is a young Gentleman of the mildeſt A f- 
pect, and a proportionable Sweetneſs of Manners, He 
F as naturally a rich Vein of Fancy, and a happy Faci- 
Elity of Expreſhon, that will quality him for being one 
g Lot the fineſt Speakers in Great Britain, His preat 
Talent lies in Hiſtory, Poetry, and the fine Arts, to 
3 which he joins a Maſtery in Claſſical Learning, farpriz- 
Ys for his Age. His Memory is large and tenacious, 
And his Knowledge is not hoarded up by him as an 
T uſel:ſs Treaſure, but he can, with an admirable Dex- 
terity, apply the Experience of ancient and modern 
Times to the Uſe of Life and Entertainment of Com- 
pany; either confirming general Obſervations by In- 
ſtances from Hiſtory, or enlivening Converſation with 
an Account of real Characters and Manners. Sopran 


has a Heart ſuſceptible of the tendereſt Paſſions, and, 
from 
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from ſeveral ſtrong Symptoms, his Friends are apt © 
ſuſpect him to be either naturally of an amorous ( 1 
or that he has met with ſome Diſappointment i in Lo 
Sometimes he will fall a muſing in Company, at othèe 
run from it for Days, and for the moſt part loves 80 9 3 
tude, and indulges Contemplation, which, we do t 
imagine, is always upon Scientific Subjects: hence | 8-1 
frequently goes under the Name of the Loves, s 
Title he bears with great Good-nature and Pleaſantr 2 
AFTER a few Turns in the Garden J ſaid to hit s 

} 

] 

1 

{ 

| 
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Pray, Sophron, let me hear your real Opinion of E 
Pbhranor, and of the Genius and Inſtitutions of thi" 
Society of which he is the Head. From the firſt tim 
I faw him, I was delighted and ſtrut with his Appear 8 
ance; for, tho” his Aſpe& has ſomething awful in i 
J thought it tempered with a Sweetneſs and Affability 
that encourages the Addreſſes of the molt baſhful. 
Tax Character, replied Scphron, of the Maſter ſhall 
I call him, or Father of our Society, does not, I aſſure 
you, belie his Appearance. You have obſerved a Dig 3 
nity in his Air and Carriage, that commands Deference 
and Reſpect; but it is not the Authority of the Maſter 
that ſtrikes ſo much, as the real Concern and Benevo- 
lence of the Friend, which appears in his minuteſt Ac 
tions; the Conſequence of which is, that, tho' he bel 
highly reverenced, he is till more beloved by all his 
Pupils. They liſten to his Inſtructions as to Oracles 
of Wiſdom, and his Advice is, in a manner, a Law to 
them. He is a Man of ſuperior Talents, very learned? 
withal, and underſtands moſt of the ancient and mo- 
dern Languages. To a profound S{kill in Philoſophy 
and the Mathematics he joins an elegant Taſte of the 
Claſſic Writers. : 
1 RECKON it, ſaid I, the Mark of a very vo 
Genius, when one has a Maſtery i in things which require 


luch different Talents, and which we find fo nl |: 
united. 


* 
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e apt 1 Pnited. A Barrow, a Newton, or a Clarke, are not 
us C4 7 1e Productions of every Age. But pray Sir, go on— 
1 Lov 38 Were Eupbranor, Sophron proceeded, diſpoſed to 
t Othe 4 aſſume the Character, he has the Qualifications neceſ- 


es 800 bary for an able Divine, being deeply verſed in Scrip- 
do ture, and in Eccleſiaſtic as well as Profane Hiſtory, 
_— A And, which is no mean nor uſeleſs Talent in any 
ER, Station, he is likewiſe a Maſter in Life and Manners, 
ſantn and can paint their Varieties with great juſtneſs and 


o hit 1 Spirit. But tho' thus qualified for the ſacred Office, 
f Ehe reckons he can do better Service, by laying the 
f the Foundations of Religion and Virtue in a good Educa- 
t tim tion, and by tincturing the Vouth of his Country with 
Dpenr, the trueſt Principles of Learning and good Manners, 
in itt and a deep Senſe of the Obligation to all ſocial and 
lin religious Duties, But bis chief Excellency is, that his 
1. Example contains more perſuaſive and emphatic Leſſons 
| - ſhall than all his Precepts. This procures him the true 
aſſu Love and Eſteem of all who know him, Theſe, my 
Dig. Friend, are a few. Hints, and but very imperfect ones, 
renc f of this good Man's Character. It would require a 
alter more maſterly Hand than mine to draw him at full 
evo Length, and do Juſtice, at the fame Time, to the 
Ac noble Original. You mult be intimate with him yours 
e 4 ſelf, to know all his Worth. . 
| his Fx w and imperfect as theſe Hints are, replied I, 
1 am already greatly in Love with ſo fair a Picture, 
and ſhall not enjoy myſelf much, till I am better a@- 
quainted with the amiable Original. 

THAT you may ſoon be, ſaid Scphren; for no one 
is eaſier of Acceſs to all his Pupils, It is a Delight 
to him to ſee them court his Acquaintance, 

Bur pray, Sephron, ſaid I, who are his Aſſiſtants, 
and what is their Character and their Buſineſs under him? 

BESIDES inferior Uſhers, replied Sophron, he has 
one principal Aſſiſtant, who is his Second in the higher 

Parts 


— . IEEE 
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— 
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the Conduct of Life. One Thing remarkable in his 


be ſuppoſed to have acquired a Spirit of eaſy Confor- 
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Parts of Education, and 5s, in every Respect, a very 
amiable and accompliſhed Man, 

I Bu, Sir, ſaid I, you will let me more particu- · 4 
larly into his Character. 2 

Kvo then, anſwered Sophron, that he is a Gentle- 
man of great Probity and truly qualified for educating 
Youth in the moſt ſubſtantial Parts of Learning, He 
was, in the firit Part of his Life, engaged in Buſineſs, 
and well acquainted with the World; ſo that he has 
not more converſed with Books than with Men, to 
which I have heard him aſcribe his attaining a more 
uſeful Knowledge than is acquired merely by reading. os 
He has read the Ancients with great Taſte, and is 
acquainted with the beſt modern Books: but is parti- 
eularly converſant with Writers of Morals and Go» 
vernment, to which he adds an extenſive Knowledge e 
of Hiſtory ; he is an excellent Accomptant, and a Ma- 
ſter in experimental Philoſophy. As he travelled wit 
a Gentleman of Fortune, he had the belt Opportunities 
to ſee foreign Countries, and was. no idle Spectator of 
their Manners. For he has made very ingenious ang 
curious Obſervations on many Places, where he hath 
been, and has laid up a Set of the wiſeſt Maxims for 


Character is, that, tho' he hath converſed with Men of 
ſach different Sentiments and Characters, as the ſeveral 
Nations he has viſited produce, and might, therefore, 


mity, pliable to all Sorts of Principles, Faſhions and 
Manners, yet he adheres fo ſtrictly to Truth, and is 
fo preciſely honeſt in his Conduct, that he will not 
ſtoop to ſay or do any one thing that ſeems in the leaſt 
to border on Falſehood or Diſingenuity : old-faſhioned 
in nothing elſe, but an antiquated kind of Plainneſs 
and Sincerity, which allows him to ſpeak only what he 
thinks true, and to do what he believes right, whether 

it de faſhionable or not. ARaxs 
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"KA Rant Character, indeed, ſaid I, interrupting 
80 bton, eſpecially in one, who hath ſeen the World, 
Who, it might be expected, ſhould have attained 
fat high Strain of Politeneſs, which ſubdues the Scru- 
tle- 4 of a rigid Honeſty, and ſubſtitutes a certain Decs- 
of Behaviour in the room of Principle. But pray 
on. I beg pardon for interrupting you. | 


cu» © 


He > 
eſs, Nav, Simplicius, you are welcome to interrupt 
has „as oft as you pleaſe; the more Freedom of that 


to d, the better. But I affure you, PHI inder, for 


dre dba is the Name he generally goes by among his 
ig. iends, as denoting that ſingular Humanity which is 
+ nl natural to him; Philander, J ſay, is ſo far from 
tj, M-ving reached that ſublime Pitch of Politeneſs you talk 
. f, that, onthe contrary, he diſdains ſome of our mo- 
ge ern Refinements, and what we ſometimes call Eleganee 
[a f Manners, he terms falſe Breeding. In a Word, Uni 


uus Virtuti aty; ejus Amicis, is his Character, and in 
> manner his Rule of Action; and whatever will not 
*FHquare with it. he reckons Knavery, however it may 
e complimented or dignified, He is peculiarly fond 
Jyf young People, in whom he diſcerns any Thirſt after 
Knowledge, or the leaſt Dawnings of Ingenuity and 
Goodneſs, He loves to form ſuch Minds, enters into 
hci Studies, and Views, and leads them on, Step by 
tep, in their Enquiries. A Knot of theſe in the Aca- 
demy, he uſes to call his little Nurſery, which he hath 
planted with his own Hand. And indeed he takes 
2 great pains about them, opens their Minds by degrees, 
and is delighted beyond meaſure, when any of the 
*F young Plants put forth the Buds of Knowledge and 
Virtue earlier chan ordinary. He ſays it makes hyn 
bode well of the coming Age, and hope for an uncom- 
mon Harvelt of rich Diſcoveries and virtuous Actions. 
& © ! Simplicius, you cannot imagine how much he is 
beloved by us all. 

| I Do 
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I Do not wonder that he is, ſaid I, with all lch 
amiable Qualities about him. I am delighted with h“ 
Proſpect of living and ſtudying under the Direction 
ſuch able Teachers, and Men, in every Reſpect, ſo a 
compliſhed, Now, I ſhall be obliged to you, if 50 
will inform me of their Method of teaching, and dc 
the Orders of your Society. 9 

Tux Genius of our Society, returned Scphren,, 
the moſt free and philoſophical that can be; and 10 
are taught more in the way of Converſation chan j in 
formal didactic manner. We generally know beſore. 
hand, what Subjects are to be canvaſſed and debate“ 
at next meeting. That we may be the riper on theſe, 
Euphranor recommends to us the beſt Books which 
treat of them. He urges and accuſtoms us to a0 
Queſtions, and propoſe our Difficulties in every Sub 
ject he handles, For he does not ſeem to be __ { 
either of diminiſhing his Authority by his Opennel i 
and Familiarity with his Scholars, or of expoſing his 
Character, as a Teacher, by allowing them to grapp 
with him in free Debate. He often ſays that a Mani 
may beſt diſcover his own Strength and Dexterity in 
cloſe Fight, and that he acquires more Improvement j 
and Skill, in ſuch familiar Conferences than in the moſt} 1 a 
formal and ſet Diſcourſes. Beſides, I have often heard 
him no leſs modeſtly, than ingenuouſly confeſs, chat | 
we, by our unexpected Queſtions, and quick Repar- 
tees, do ſometimes give him ſurprizing Hints, and caſt} Z 
an unuſual Light on intricate Subjects, or at leaſt put 
him upon a more accurate and thorough Diſcuſſion of 5 
them, than he would otherwiſe have eflayed. As he 


is a great Admirer, he is no leſs a Practitioner of the i E 
Socratic Method of teaching, by putting Queſtions to Wh <. 
Bis Pupils, and reaſoning with them from thoſe Prin- 
eiples they already know. This he reckons the ſureſt 
Method, becauſe it is gradual and flow, and they are Wi .. 


ſenſible if 
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able of every Step of the Progreſs; and likewiſe 
e moſt delightful, becauſe they ſeem all the while to 
inſtructing or confuting themſelves; a Circumſtance 
| x at conceals, in a good meaſure, that Appearance of 
Pperiority which is generally diſcouraging in the di- 
aer Methods of Inſtruction. By thus putting us 
Jon the Exerciſe of our Knowledge, he ſays, he fre 


3 Wuently increaſes his own, and never attains ſuch a 
in! Preciſion and Maſtery of his Tdeas, as when he is oblig- 
or. to range and digeſt them for our uſe, and has com- 


Punicated them to us. 
lau very much of Euphranor's Opinion, ſaid I, for 


e are very apt to take up with confuſed Notions of 
ſtan Things, or to fancy they are clear before we expreſs 
sub. em to others; but when we come to that Trial, we 
a; 90 Wftca find little or nothing, in what we thought of 


reat Importance, and therefore are afterwards obliged 
s aſcertain and diſtinguiſh our Ideas more accurately. 

Wr, proceeded Sophron, Euphranor gives us 
Lectures in a more formal and continued Strain he 
Snakes Pavſes at proper Diſtances, and, with an encou- 
raging kind of Look, aſks us if we have thoroughly 


7 omprehended his Meaning, or have any Exceptions 
wr cgainſt what he has advanced; and endeavours by all 


1 means to engage us in making Obſervations, and diſ- 


__ 9 courſing on the Point in hand, Tis expected of all 
2 me Students, that they fhould have Diſcourſes now and 
a men, beſore their Maſter, or to a Circle of their Com- 
- | panions ; but it is left to themſelves to chuſe the Sub- 
* oecd, and the Time which ſuits them belt, Sometimes 
che! wu ſhall ſee one begin to read to a ſmall Circle in the 
eo ILAbrary, or perhaps in the Garden, or wherever a 
in. Cluſter happen to be got together; but ere he has 
ny done, he ſhall have drawn a whole Croud.about him, 
2 who make their Remarks upon what they have heard, 


with great Plainneſs and Freedom. By degrees the 
Debate 
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Debate grows warm, the Company take part for, of B {11 
againft the Declaimer, Opinions are weighed, and Ar." 


guments formed on the one fide or the other, withous 
Regard to Authority or Party, according to the Cap” 
city or Inclination of the ſeveral Combatants. To fey 3 
them, you would imagine you were tranſported inv = 
the old Academy, or Portico at Athens, where the Phi. 

loſophers taught, or talked Philoſophy in the _ = 
familiar and unaſſuming Manner. Here you may 9 - 
a Reſemblance of their Suſpence of Judgment, of then 
Freedom of Enquiry, that Patience of Debate ani 
Contradiction, that Caution not to be deceived, an! 
that noble Facility of confeſſing and retracting, when 1 4 
one has been in the wrong. Here every one maß 
follow his own Genius, and that Method of Studi 1 


* 
A 
5 


"5 


he moſt ayproves of, He may be of this or tha 
Se of Philoſophy he thinks moſt rational, a Pe. 4 
ribatetic or a.Stoic, a Follower of Deſcartes off 


Sir Iſaac Newton, T he grand Principle by which 1 
we profeſs to be governed in our Enquiries, is tof 3 For 
doubt till we are convinced, and to yield no degrefi 3 'F 
of Aſſent, ſuperior to the Evidence or Proof alledg e 
el. No Regard is paid to Names, or mere AuthoWi x 
rity, however great, in Philoſophy ; we feel none 
cf the Reſtraints or Bia's of Syſtems. No Embargoolf r 
are laid upon any Branch of Knowledge ; all Mono- 
polies are diſcouraged. The Commerce of Letters ie. 
alike open to all, every one may chuſe his Side, ore: 
oppoſe juſt as he pleaſes. Hence it happens, that our 
Society is ſplit into ſeveral leſſer Companies or Clubs m 
who apply to ſome particular Branches of literary Com- n 


merce, to which their Genius inclines them molt or 
Some are Dealers in Words, weigh their Force, Sig- or 
n:ificance and Beauty, and compute the Value and Pro-. Nur 
priety of the ſeveral Idioms of Language. Other re 
ſeek Impr ovement in mathematical Knowledge, whoſe 
Bulinels 
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ſineſs it is to invent Problems, to deduce Theorems, 


| Ar WE meaſure Quantity, and analyze the Laws of Nature. 
hon ne deal in chymical, and other experimental Opera- 
ape, ns, and by variouſly ſubduing and torturing Matter, 
o over its ſeveral Properties, Relations and Effects. 
inn ere are other Artiſts of a more viſionary Turn, 
p. o ſpin ingenious Cobwebs out of their own Brain, 
moi tch out Fables, and Allegories, and Viſions, and 


nufacture the ſeveral kinds of Poetry. In their 
etie and moral Looms, many amuſing Tales, Poems 
d rough Praughts of Plays, have been wrought, 
ich are diſperſed with no ſmall Approbation over 
e Academy, Not a few are Dealers in Politics and 
= iltory, nay and take upon them, Simplicius, to mo- 
states, and plan out Utcpian Laws for the Good of 
we 3 ir Fellow-Creatures, In fine, there is no Branch 
than Literature from which we are — no kind of 
Pe 3 Iaterials, which we do not work and poliſh for our 
CW Benefit, or that of others. | 
hich Tus, I ſuppoſe, ſaid I, you are provided with 
S tol 1 roper Tools and Advantages, Tor thoſe ſeveral kinds 
greg Manufacture, and able Workmen in each kind, to 
0 rect and aſſiſt the raw and unexperienced. 
hoff ue are not ill provided with either, replied Sobhrem; 
one - have a particular Apartment for experimental Lee- 
goeißg res, and a neat Apparatus of Inſtruments for all the 
Wr:nches of natural Philoſophy ; 'tis there Philander 
ves a very ingenious Set of Lectures in the experi- 
zental Way, We haye a tolerable Laboratory too for 
hymical Experiments, where one Co2/tant, of whom 
may give you an Account afterwards, performs, and 
E no mean Operator, We have likewiſe a Chamber 
r Diſſection, where Euphranor himſelf frequently per- 
orms, and ſhews us ſome of the principal Parts and 
unctions of the animal Syſtem, though he does not 
pretend to go through a complete Courſe of Anuatemy. 
hole One 
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One of the Uſhers teaches Languages and the Cha 
and, by that means, intereſts us in the moſt diſt 
Scenes of Action: ſo that while a Demyſthenes thulf 
ders, or a Cicero charms, or a Livy paints, we en 
into the Characters of Men, and Intereſts of Nationlf 
we take part with the Actors, fiſt their Counſels, null I 
their Fortunes, and, in a Manner, /ive o'er the bi 
scene. I am obliged ſometimes, how unequal ſoerf i 
to the Talk, to read Lectures on Hiſtory and Antiqy 5 
ties. In ſhort, ſuch is the Conſtitution of the Acadf y 
my, that no Senior Pupil is exempted from taking 
Turn of Teaching, now and then, ſome of the ini 
rior Claſſes; but he may chuſe the Subject of his D 
courſes, 
I TOLD Sophron, I admired this Conſtitution excee! 
ingly; as it induces a Kind of Neceſſity of Applig 
tion, and not only puts a Man upon exploring the 
of his Genius, but makes him read with great Severit 
and ſearch to the Bottom of a Subject, when he knor 
that his Sentiments will be canvaſſed by others with 
rigid Scrutiny. 
Howevyes, ſaid Sophron, this Conſtitution has be: 
thought {o ſevere, that ſome have left our Society b 
fore their Courſe was expired, that they might not 
obliged to undertake a Taſk, for which they kn 
themſelves ſo ill-qualified, I had like to have forgil 
mentioning one advantageous Circumſtance, whid 
methinks, contributes not a little to our Improvemer 
that Gentlemen of the firſt Rank in the Town a 
Neighbourhood, do us often the Honour to viſit o 
Academy, and think it not beneath them to take a P 
in our free familiar Converſations, and to give | 
their Aſſiſtance and Advice, particularly in making Ex 
periments. To their. Favour our Maſter recommen 
us with a peculiar Warmth and Tenderneſs. 
I DoUBT not, ſaid I, but by the Advantage of the 
Converſation, you will contract a more liberal, ing 
nuoi 
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as and maniy Turn, both of Mind and Manners, 
ent have your Views conſiderably opened in many 

aches of Literature, by the Delicacy and Juſtneſs 
heir Sentiments, which they communicate fo frankly, 
his, Sophron, is a noble Advantage indeed, much to 
wiſhed for, but how rarely enjoyed by the Youth! 
her it ſhews a ſingular Humanity in them, or that 


y have a very particular Eſteem and Veneration for 
ror. 

vous Remark is juſt, faid Sophron; for indeed the 
od Man is wonderfully beloved, nay careſſed by all 
Gentry of the Country, who look upon him as the 
mmon Father and Former of the Youth, and one of 
e beſt Supports of the ſinking Virtue of our Age. 
nd methinks it is no mean Proof of their own Merit, 
at they know ſo well to eſtimate Euphraneor's, and 
pndeſcend ſo generouſly to mix with his Pupils, and 
d their aſpiring Deſigns in the Road of Learning and 
irtue. Beſides thoſe Places already named, and the 
and common Hall, for the more ſolemn Times of 
eaching, there are leſſer Apartments for the ſeveral 
rts, either for converſing or hearing Lectures upon 
em. One of them is called the Oratory, where all 
atters of Eloquence are debated. Another the Pry- 
neum, where Morals, Hiſtory, and Politics, are fully 
andled. A third is allotted for Poetry and the fine 
rts, thoſe eſpecially which require a Hand, This is 
alled the Chamber ef Deſign : tis filled with the beſt 
Prints, ſeveral Statues and Buſts, Another is reſerved 
or mathematical Studies, and for Obſervations of all 
unds with Glaſſes, We call it the Olſervatory, and it 
in the Cupula of the Houſe, There is one for Me- 
hanics, Apziculture and Gardening, where are to be 
teen various Models of Machines and uſeful Inſtruments. 
All have free Acceſs, and at all times, to thoſe ſeveral 
Apartments, and may converſe with the beſt Maſters in 
each 
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each way, which our Society affords ; but none »l 
forced to go thither, or to enter upon a Courſe @ 1 , 
Study which they do not reliſh, In the 0r ati 
there is an open kind of Pulpit, three or four Fee 
higher than the Floor, to which you may aſcend on 4 
ſides, It is not incloſed round, ſo that the _ 
has nothing to obſtruct the Motion of his Arms, af 
is ſeen from Head to Foot. We mount it, when wi 
are about to recite or declaim; and here too we pf 
ſonate ſome of the greateſt Characters of ancient 2 
modern times, a Solon, a Timsleon, a Brutus, a Cat 
a Pelapidas, and make extemporary Replies to end 
other, thus inveſted in our borrewed Characters. 
think this a beneficial Practice, both to raife our Idex 
to inflame our Minds with an Emulation of their Vi 
tues, and likewiſe to acquire a Facility and Copiouþ 
neſs in ſpeaking. The open Structure and Elevatio 
of our Pulpit is thought to condnce to our learning ij 
ſtand with an erect Poſture, and to ſpeak with a mor 
eaſy diſengaged Air. If any of the Society have ani 
curious or important Queſtion to propoſe, it is hun; 
up, for the Conſideration of all, on one of the Pillar 
at the further End of the Library, for the ſpace of 
Month; during which time, any Member may bring 


t 


9 
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his Solution of the Queſtion, If, after that time is ela { 
ed, none have offered any Anſwer, the Queſtion is taken” 
down and the Propoſer is obliged to read it in the pr“ 
ſence of the whole Academy, and to give the beſt Solui 
on of it he is able. If his Solution is not approved e 
the Majority, the Queſtion is wrote down in the acad:i 5 
mical Book, in the Liſt of DE SER ATA Acapemicalit” 
If it be thus approved, the Propoſer has the ſame Honour © 
paid him as any other, who had reſolved the Queſtion, * 
with this Addition, that his Name is recorded in the 
Book of Queſtions. When ſeveral Solutions are offer 1 


ed, they are all read in the ſame ſolemn Manner, and 
the 
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Majority of Votes determines who has given the 


1 Solution, Upon which, the Propoſer {ets forth 
WS xccrit of having ſolved the Queſtion, and the Per- 
al . : ; . 

- M089 bo has ſolved it, has peculiar Honour paid him 
on WY the Society. T he Votes of the Society are taken 
ea nallot, the Names of the ſeveral Candidates being 
* ribed on ſeveral Bits of Paper. While I am upon 
en cannot forbear mentioning to you another Uſage 
e eur Society, which ſerves, not a little, to awake 


Ambition and Induſtry, Whoeyer has invented 
Sy Thcory, or made any Diſcovery, that has the Air 
WW Novelty, or contrived any Model of an Inſtrument, 
Machine, which is either new, or, in any reſpect, 
fecter than it was before, hangs it up to View on the 
er Pillar, at the upper End of the Library, where it 
likewiſe, for the ſpace of a Month, expoſed to the 
pet ion, and particular Examination of all, At the 
dof the Month, the Society teſtify their Approbati- 
or Diſlike of it by Ballot, in the ſame way the Royal 
ciety admit or refuſe Members. It the Majority ap- 


"Cc an , WW . . . 

ure of it, ic is enrolled in the Book, which contains 
pilln e INVENTA ACADEMICA, and the Inventor's Name 
* afixed in Letters of Gold. Beſides other Privi- 


ges which he obtains, he is allowed what is reckoned 
d ſmall Honour, to preſent a Book to the Library 
ith his Coat of Arms upon it. He has likewiſe be- 
dwed on aim the Prize of a Copper Medal caſt in the 
ademy, with the Model of the Inſtrument, or a 
evice ſuitable to the Subject on the one ſide, choſen 


ed by 
cad. bim who gains the Prize, and a Figure of the Aca- 
nes on the Reverſe, with this Inſcription, which is 


'er the Entry to the Academy, PRO PATRIA, 
dmetimes Euphranor hangs up Quelltons, in the ſame 


in the dlic manner to be reſolved by us, and, according 
offer che Importance of the Queſtion, or the Ingenuity of 
- and e Soluuon, either Rewards of the former kind are aſſig n- 


ed, 
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ed, or Fuphranor diſtributes Medals, and chuſes wa i 
Device he thinks proper. Thoſe Medals are valued: 
an high Rate, being eſtimated, not by the Worth of th $ 
Metal, but by the Impreſſon they bear, ſo honourat 7 
to the Poſſeſſor; like thoſe Crowns among the And + 
ents, which, though of ſlight Materials, imported on T 
extraordinary Merit in thoſe who won them, and, uc 
therefore, were accounted the molt honourable: Badg: Wt 
any could wear, bor 

I CaxxorT, ſaid I, help looking on thoſe Honoull 
that are conferred on Heroes of a peaceful and i inves 
tive Strain, as fairer and more laſting than all t# 
Crowns and Wreaths of the moſt triumphant Cos, 
querors either won in War, or at their celebrate 1 
Games; as the former are Badges of Ingenuity — 
Art, che latter of Strength c4izfy and Valour; an I 
as it is more honourable to have been the Author d 
Inventions, which are of univerſal and immortal 5 
nefit, or of beautiful Theories, than to have — 
Nations, or conquered Provinces. 

Be that as it will, returned S2p4ron, thoſe Prizelf 
are immenſely valued, and have a mighty Effect upol 
the Minds of the Pupils i in kindling an uncommon 47 I 
dor of Study, and an Ambition to excel, and deſeral 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed Honours, - * 

I Mus r own, replied I, I cannot help admirinf 
thoſe excellent Inſtitutions of Euphranor, and * 
not but they muſt promote a very free, philoſophicil 
and generous Spirit of Enquiry, I think them part 
cularly calculated to encourage and give fair Scope 8 
the natural Efforts of Genius, which can never riſe | 
any thing eminent or maſterly, if it be checked, or an 
wile diſcouraged in its firſt Propenſities. But both 0 
Liberty which prevails here, and the Rewards that ac 
company the generous Exertions of Genius, cannoll 
fail to call forth its moſt latent Sceds, and ripen then 


101 
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1 ; a fall Growth. As I preſume, however, you do not 
nd your whole time in Study, what Exerciſes or 
erſions do you uſe ? 
rar x are of various kinds, replied Sophron, but 
W (1dom indulge them, till the main Buſineſs of the 
Wy is over. 1 he Morning is entirely devoted to 
Wy, and it is looked upon as the mark of an indo- 
it or ſauntering Diſpoſition, when any employ the 
ors of Study at Play. Our Diverſions are Bowl- 
2 (for we have a fine large Bowling-green in our 
rden] Angling, Fowling, Hunting, Billiards, and 
Wing out, on Parties of Pleaſure, to ſome of the 
ighbouring little Towns or Villas. When the Wea- 
r will not permit us to go abroad, we amuſe our- 
)oees with Draughts or Cheſs, by which Games we 
ch relieve and employ the Mind, and gain a Ha- 
of Attention, which 1s reckoned no Enemy to the 
„ Wpcrior kinds of Contemplation, Euphranor recom- 
nds all thoſe innocent Amuſements, as proper to 
brace the Mind, that it may a& with more Vigor, 
Wen it is bent again, but ſeverely forbids, and pu- 
bes all immoderate Indulgence of them. For all the 
oeerſions we uſe are never conſidered as any Part of 
lineſs, but as Relaxations both neceſſary, and ſub- 
vient to our principal Employments, 
Tis certainly, ſaid I, a great Art in Life to know 
w to mix its Amuſements and Buſineſs diſcreetly, fo 
bo have no vacant Hour, and to make the one relieve 
prepare for the other. But pray, Sophron, have 
u any thing elſe to obſerve with regard to the Inſti- 
ions of your Society? 
Irres, my Friend, replied Sehron, I have not yet 
Wntioned what appears to me of principal Importance, 
its Conſtitution ; I mean the Tendency and joitit 
WPncurrence of all its Orders and Regulations to form, 
Wt {o much good Scholars, as good Men, fo that our 
Vol. I. C College 
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College is to be conſidered, rather as a School of Ma. 
ners, than of Literature, where the Youth are trained, 
not merely for this or that particular Profeſſion, but for 
being ſober, honeſt, and beneſicent Creatures, in any r 
Rank or Station of Life, in which Providence may 
place them. Therefore Euphr anor keeps a ſtrict Eye. ft 
over the Morals of his Pupils, and leads the way him- 
ſelf to the Practice of every Virtue, not by rigid pre- . 
cept or ſullen Advice, but by the moſt inſinuating Con. 
verſation and Example. You cannot behold him, in 85 
his moſt ordinary Actions, without a certain degree of P 
Veneration; he goes about them with ſuch an Air of 
Compoſure and manly Dignity, wherein Goodneſs, not ega 
Statelineſs, is the chief Ingredient, He is ſtrictly ſo- e 
ber, and rather rigid in his own Diet, and ſeverely 
practiſes that frequent Abſtinence he ſo warmly recom - 
mends to us. And indeed our Table is ſimple and fri 2. 
gal, without any Luxury, or Variety of Diſhes ; in- 
clined more to the light Diet of Pithagoras than 9e 
the groſs Food of an Engliſh Table, as being thougii mm 
more friendly to Study than the other. *Tis much if —— 
a Perſon eſcapes the Title of an Epicure, who cannc | the 
faſt at leaſt once a Week, "aid, 
Wuar, ſaid I, whether his Conſtitution will bear ern 
or not ? Mi 
Av, Simplicius, unleſs the Caſe be very ſingular ; fo = ee 
a ſtrong Conſtitution can never be hurt by it, and and 
weak one, it is preſumed, will be rather {trengthenelF** of 
than impaired by it. And when any have once tric "one 
the Practice, it is a difficult matter to perſuade them affe 
of it; they call it high Luxury, and ſay, they har Cou 
found it of as great benefit to the Mind, as to thi 5 
Body, in the Flow of Spirits, eaſy gay Conception: 4 
and light Dreams, which have never failed to accon ky = 
pany it. He who can faft longeit, and does it ofteneffl 05 
is thought the belt conſtituted for Virtue, and publidſ me 
Servic 
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+W&-rvice, Frequent and ſometimes ſevere Exerciſes, 
5 articularly bathing in cold Weather, Digging, Plant- 
Jr 4 g, and other Buſineſs in Gardening and Huſbandry, 
1 F-lling and cleaving Wood, working at the Turner's 
oom, or at the Shops of Artificers, and che like, are 
'*B th recommended and uſed, as proper to form a 
ne rong, hardy Habit of Body, and a found, firm Tem- 
Ml erament of Mind. But Euphranyr is, above all 
f hings, ſolicitous to inſpire his whole Family, (for he 
particularly fond of calling us by this Name) with 


e higheſt Notions and ſtrongeſt Feelings of a ſteady 
r off egard for the Public, and of our Connexion with 
— Wociety. Accordingly, the whole Genius and Inſtitu- 
* ons of our Family breathe a ſocial and public Spirit, 


ay, the Academy, in its Foundation and Principles, 


om. ir 

1 in the very Spirit and Taſte of a Sparta, or old 
- me. Beſides thoſe Inſtances already mentioned, 
4 Here are ſeveral others, in which each Member of the 


Mommur.ity has a Right to vote, determine, elect, and 
Wy ropoſe whatever he ſhall think conducive to the Good 
ni f the whole. T he Freedom of Speech and Debate, 
ſaid, was univerſal; and the higheſt Honours and 
Wcferments in the Academy are alike open and free to 
. Hence all come to have the Notion of a Public, 
free Conſtitution, are ſenſible of their Relation to 
and of the Rights and Intereſts they ſhare as Mem- 
rs of it. By this and many other ſach Images Eu- 
ranor is at immenſe pains to open and extend our 
jews to the Conception of a larger Polity, that of 
Ir Country; and the ſtil] more comprehenſive one of 
Inkind. Here I cannot help mentioning to you a 
Jen Ceremony which you mult be witneſs to ere 
Ws, and in which you will be nearly concerned. It 
the Ceremony of Admiſhon, or of Iuitiatian, as 
. ® lometimes call it. But I believe I had better for- 


£2: bear 
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bear deſcribing it at preſent, that it may have a mog 
powerful Effect, when it is performed. 4 

Nav rather, ſaid I, let me hear a particular Accoum 
of it, that I may not be ſurpriſed, but come prepare 
tO it. | 

Know then, ſubjoined Saphron, that it is perfornd 
ed in an Apartment you have not yet ſeen, and wii 
none are permitted to ſee before the Day of Initiation 
At the upper End of the Chamber is raiſed an opal 
Frame made of Oak, to which you aſcend by ſeverlf 
Steps. It has the Appearance of a Throne. On the 
right {ide of the Throne is placed a Statue of Virtus 
on the left, that of Liberty. Above them is this I: 
ſcription ſet in Letters of Gold, PunrLic Virty 
AND LiBERTY, Next the Statue of Virtue ſtand 
few Buſtos of ſome of the famous Law-givers of Ar 
tiquity, Moſes, Charondas, Solon, Lycurgus, and othen 
On the ſide of Liberty are placed its moſt eminen 
Aſertors———Pelopidas, Timoleon, Brutus, and 
veral others. Next the Law-givers you ſee a few. 
the Inventors and Improvers of uſeful Arts and $ 
ences, among the Ancients and Moderns. On 
fide of the Friends to Liberty, are ſet the Heads 
ſome of the moſt celebrated Maſters of Politics, and 
ent and modern. Among others are Plato, Ariſi: 
Sir Thomas More, Harrington, Sidney, The Cand 
date for Admiſſion has a Copy of the Oath of Initiatia 
given him a Week before he takes it; but it is k 
to his own Choice, whether he will take it or n 
For the Obligation muſt be entirely voluntary. 


on the Day of Initiation, the whole Society allen cie 
bles in the Admiſſion- Chamber. Eupranor places hi“ mo 
ſelf on the Throne. Then is the Candidate introdua® per 
by two of the ſenior Pupils, and ſet down in a c“ gra 
at the lower End of the Floor. When he is feat4J* wif 


Eapbranor informs him, with a peculiar Solemnity' 


vo 
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Voice and Manner, of the original Deſign of erecting 
mot ne Academy, namely to inſtruct and form the Youth 
er being good Citizens, Countrymen, and Members 
count df Society; that all its Orders and Inſtitutions 
parelWvere contrived expreſly with this View; that all 
ieir Studies and Exerciſes, nay, and the whole Circle 
f Arts and Sciences, are only valuable and honou- 
nich able, as they are ſubſervient to this grand Purpoſe ;-— 
Phat, henceforth, he is to account himſelf as a Part of 
he Public, and made for the Good of others ; 
hat he is to conſider the Train of Education, upon 
hich he is now to enter, as a Courſe of Inſtruction 
and Diſcipline neceſſary to qualify him for ſerving the 
public; and finally, that he is always to remember, 
hat he is a Commoner of Nature, and conſequently 
ſubjected to the Laws and Orders of the ſupreme Ad- 
Wniniſtration 3 and is a Freeman both in Body and 
Mind, and therefore under no Controul but that of 
WR -aſon, and Authority founded upon it. Aſter this 
ſolemn Speech, he is interrogated, whether he is wil- 
ling to take the Oath to be propoſed to him. If he de- 
clare his Conſent, heis led forward, by the ſame Pupils 
n tho introduced him to the upper End of the Chamber, 
where kneeling on the loweſt Step of the Throne, Eu- 
pranor adminiſters to him the following Oath : 1 
« ſwear in the Name of the all- ſeeing Deity, and be- 
« fore theſe Witneſſes, that I will henceforth be a 
« Slave to no Sect or Party of Men, that I will 
WM eſpouſe no Principles, but ſuch as I believe true, and 
« ſubmit myſelf only to reaſonable Authority, that 
I will always look upon myſelf as a Part of the So- 
“ ciety to which I belong, and therefore bound to pro. 
* mote its moſt extenſive Intereſt above all private or 
perſonal Views; tho' ſtill in ſubordination to the two 
grand Societies of my Country and Mankind. I like- 
“ wile ſolemnly declare, that I conſider myſelf as a Citi- 


3 3 10 zen 


A 
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* zen of the intellectual World, and Subject of Ha. 
& almighty Law-giver and judge; that by him 1 fi 
* am placed upon an honourable Theatre of Action | 
„to ſuſtain, in the ſight of mortal and immori ie 
*© Beings, that Character and Part which he ſhall ies 
*« ſign me, in order to my being trained up for per or 
« feftion and Immortality : and ſhall, therefore, fro. 
this Time forth devote my Life to the Service «ffi 
God, my Country, and Mankind. As I obſen 
“e this Oath, may I be acceptable to God.“ Such in 
the Form of the Oath ! Here I aſked S94hron how ll 
felt himſelf affected when he took this Oath; for, ali 
ded I, I do not queſtion but you took it. b 

You judge right, replied Sphro72, and I can free 

confeſs to you, I was greatly ſtruck with the Solemnity 
and Importance of it, as much as with any thing in 
my whole Life. It had an Effect upon me ſomething 
like that of Inſpiration, I began to look upon myſel 
as a nobler Creature, than I had hitherto conceived, 
and called upon to act a more important Part in Lite, 
than I had ever yet dreamt of. I felt an unuſual Fo. 
gour added to my Reſolutions, I conſidered my Stu- and 


dies in a different, and more public Light, and purſued tho 
them with an Ardor hitherto unknown to me. I en Co! 
quired into Truth with other kind of Eyes, and noi pub 
began to look upon Science as the leaſt Part of nj 
Buſineſs in Life. -——--After the Oath, Euphranor de { 
ſcends from the Throne, raiſes the Initiate, and wid F'? 
open Arms welcomes him to the Manſion of Liberi *® 
and Virtue ; then he preſents him to the reſt of , 
Aſlembly, who all round embrace him. If he decline viſt 
the Oath, that Part of the Ceremony which regards it i and 
omitted, but he is, notwithſtanding, informed of hi W 
public Connexions, and the Deſign of the Academy, iti 
But we have few Inſtances of any that decline it, it is {0 = 


generally well elteemed, and reckoned one of the 5 
Badges 


"A 
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F adges of Philoſophic Freedom. And indeed it has 
im gane Effect upon the Minds of the Students, not only 
1 inſpiring them. with grand and noble Sentiments of 
orc Public, and of the fundamental Rights and Liber- 
| [ics of Mankind; but in animating them with an irre- 
oncileable Averſion to every Species and Degree of 
4 Bondage, whether intellectual, or civil, and a moſt 
WMovcrcign Contempt and Scorn of every thing that 


"4 

_— 
2 

2 


e 0 . 
(or, ooks like Tameneſs, or a ſervile Truckling to the O- 
< {Minions or Conduct of others, whether in public or 
v rivate Life. There is ſomething magnanimous and 


df a public - ſpirited Calt in their Diſpoſitions; ſo that 
never ſaw a Set of young Men, who deal leſs in 
ompliment, or who diſdain more to flatter either 
their own, or the Vices and Follies of others ; but 


9 2 they inveigh, with a peculiar Indignation, againſt all 
thing tinds of public Vice and Corruption, nor can they 
1 cl bear to ſanctify the Fraud and Knavery either of the 


Corrupted, or the Corruptors, with any of thoſe ſoſt 
Names by which they are often diſguiſed or palliated. 
vi Por they reckon a public Villain the worſt of Villains, 
<1 MWand no Set of Mortals more contemptibly little than 
ſed thoſe Men of Rank aud Fortune, who betray their 
en Country for a Bribe, and, after they have caſt off 
neuf public Virtue themſelves, laugh at it as a mere Chi- 

mæra in others. | 
Uros this, I told S2phren, J could not help ap- 
proving a high Senſe of Virtue and public Spirit in 
Youth ; but may not their Minds be filled with too 
exalted Ideas of human Affairs, and with too many 
viſionary Schemes relating to public Liſe and Action, 
and, in conſequence of this, be enflamed with a ro- 
mantic Heroiſm, which neither their Fortune nor the 
Situation of Things will ever afford them an Oppor- 
tunity to exert? Have we in our Age many Countries 
a which a true Spirit of Patriotiſm has full Scope to 
C 4 exert 
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exert itſelf ? If we have not, might it not be mol 


adviſeable to employ the juvenile Ardour on leſs a. bu 
duous and controverted Matters ? 50 
We have not time now, replied Sophron, to ente 
on ſo delicate a Subject; but I can hardly think i 
poſſible to work up the Minds of Youth to too hig vi 
a Senſibility and Taſte for Virtue and public Good, pri 
to too ſtrong a Diſreliſh of Vice and Proſtitution vo 
Time and Accidents will ſufficiently mellow that Tem- wi 
per, and their Heroiſm, being fixed in its proper Sta} 
tion, will act with a Vigour proportionable to tha wi 
Strain to which it was raiſed, This, as far as I call qu 


judge, ſeems to be the Drift of thoſe Academic In. a 
ſtitutions, which tend to cheriſh this public and high-| 
ſpirited Caſt of Mind. And, further to promote the 
benevolent Temper, each Student takes his Turn in 
diſtributing thoſe Fines which are put into the Charity. 
Box, and is obliged to give an Account to what cha- 
ritable Uſes he has laid them out. 

AFTER the Work of the Day is over, the Bell 
gathers us into the Chapel, there to perform our E- 
vening Devotions, which are never neglected, wheth 
Euphranor be preſent or not. Whoever is abſent, 
without a ſufficient Excuſe, forfeits Six-pence. If any 
diſcover a Contempt of thoſe religious Exerciſes, Eu- 
phranor expreſſes a peculiar Indignation and Diſplez- 
ſure at them. For he uſes to ſay, that Want of Re- 
verence to the Deity, eſpecially in Youth, is one 0 
the worlt Symptoms of a degenerate Mind ; and that 
he who knowingly fails in his Homage and Gratitude 
to the Author of his Life, is a Barbarian, and might 
be eaſily tempted to ſtab his Parent, or betray his 
Friend. Therefore is he, above all things, ſolicitous 
to impreſs our Minds with a ſupreme Reſpect and Ve- 
neration of an inviſible and governing Power, who 
made us and all things. Theſe, Simplicius, are a few 

Hints 
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Hints concerning our Society, and its Inſtitutions; 
but you will ſoon be better acquainted with them 
your ſelf than I ean inform you, 

I Am much pleaſed, Sophron, with the Account 
you have given me. I ſhall be obliged to you, if you 
will indulge me with a ſhort Detail of ſome of the 
principal Characters in the Academy; thoſe at leaſt 
W you are moſt intimate with, that I may know thoſe: 
"en. with whom I am to live. 

Su. THAT, Simplicius, J mult refer to another time, 
tha when I ſhall have more Leiſure to ſatisfy your Re- 
can queſt. 
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SIMPLICIUS, CLEORA, 


following Converſation paſt between them. 


Simp. WELL, Madam, how do you like the Con- 


try? Do you find things anſwer the Deſcription you! 

Friend gave you of it ? Do you meet with Nature every 

where, without Diſguiſe or Colouring of Art? Or havel 
not the People in the Country their Manner too of 

covering their Art and Diſingenuity, which they reckon 

polite and genteel, as well as thoſe in Town? 

Cle, Way truly, Sir, I am afraid the Town cor- 
rupts the Country. For thither they bring their Man- 
ners along with them, where they find too many dil- 
poſed to imitate what they reckon polite and faſhiona- 
ble; a Stamp the Manners of the Town are always 
ſuppoſed to carry with them. And I believe you will 
confeſs it is eaſy to paſs from admiring to imitate 
Modes, how ridiculous ſoever. 

Sip. Bur do not you think, Madam, that the 
People of the Country are generally more open and in- 
genuous than thoſe who are bred in great Towns ? 

Cie, Six, I have not had, as yet, ſufficient Ac- 
quaintance with them, to judge, with any degree of 
_ Certainty, of their real Character. Perhaps they are 
blunter, and leſs aſſuming, than the Town's People, 
whoſe Wits are ſharpened by more frequent Com- 
merce. | 

Sim. Bur are you not of opinion, Madam, that 
their Character is, in the main, more natural and un- 

aflected 


IMPLICIUS having gone to viſit Cleora, tief 
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ffected, that their Sentiments come more from the 


I Heart; and their Complaiſance, though leſs poliſhed, 
Ws more genuine, and may be more ſurely depended on. 
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Cle. 1 SUSPECT, Sir, if we want to ſee Characters 
quite untainted by Art, we muſt go farther from home, 
and ſeek them among the Nations not infected by 
European Converſe ; among whom we ſhall find leſs 
indeed of what Ye call Max xERS, but perhaps more 
of Innocence, Friendſhip and Sincerity; Qualities, in 
my opinion, far ſuperior to the moſt :0di/h Refine- 
ments. In ſhort, *tis among them we may expect pure 
original Nature, without the corrupt Mixtures of Art. 

Sip. NATURE is, doubtleſs, a lovely thing when 
cultivated and improved ; but when naked and un- 
adorned, it does not, methinks, make an engaging 
Figure, She muſt be cloathed, and perhaps mended. 
too by Art, to make her truly beautiful. 

Cle. WELL, however unpolite I may be thought, I 
frankly confeſs, I incline to give the preference to 
the genuine Originals of Nature, though ruder and 
ſimpler in their Appearance, rather than to Copies, 
that have more Ornament and Shew, but leis Reality, 

Simp. Do not you think, Madam, that there is a 
Rudeneſs in its groſſer Features, which ſhocks inſtead 
of plealing ? I fancy, the rude © Courtſhip of one of 
your Indian Originals would give you no very favour- 
able Opinion of the Delicacy of Nature, Nor would 
tneir Manner of eating, drinking, or receiving one 
another at a Vilit, afford agreeable Ideas of that na- 
tural Simplicity you ſeem ſo much to admire. Their 


immoderate Laughing, extravagant Shouts, coarſe Ad- 
dreſs, and all the booriſh Effuſions of exceſſive Mirth, 
would, I ſuſpect, ſpoil ſome of your Prejudices, in 
lvour of ſimple artleſs Nature, and reconcile you 

more to your own Eurgpean Refinements. 
(e. You miltake me much, if you imagine me an 
Enemy, 
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Enemy to the Improvements of Art; for as much u 
I am in love with plain Nature, yet I would have her 
wear a proper Dreſs ; let it only be eaſy and becom - 
ing. Let it not diſguiſe her natural Beauties, nor try 
to ſupply a ſuppoſed Want, by an affected Tinſel or 
falſe Varniſh, : 
Simp. I find, Madam, you are no leſs forward to 
condemn thoſe indiſcreet Daubers of Nature, than 2 
favourite Poet is to blame thoſe Pretenders to Wit, 
who, : 
— kill: to trace, 

The naked Nature and the living Grace, 

With Gold and Fewels cover every Part, 
Ad hide with Ornaments their Want of Art. 


But after all, Madam, would you have Converſation 
without its Ceremonials ? 

Cle. By no means, Sir; no more than a fine Lady 
appear in public in a Diſhabille. There are Decencies 
in Life to be obſerved. You may call them Improve- 
ments upon Nature, but I ſhould think them Nature 
itſelf, or that becoming Dreſs which diſcovers her 
faireſt Proportions, and ſhews her to greateſt Advan- 
rage. 

Simp. WovuLD you have us then, Madam, fay 
nothing in Converſation but what we think, uſe no 
Words but ſuch as convey our preciſe Meaning, and 
muſt we avoid all Compliments that expreſs more th: 
we intend ? Shall we not grow ſad unmannerly Crea- 
tures, if we obſerve ſuch a punctilious Honeſty, and 
mult we not forgo all polite Converſation, if we diſ- 
card thoſe ordinary Forms, that have obtained a right}, 
of Preſcription, by long undiſputed Poſſeſſion ? | 

Cle. TIREALLY think, Sir, I ſhould incline to err on 
the ſcrupulous fide, And however leſs agreeable ſhould 
be on that account, to the injudicious Many, I ima- 


gin 
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ine I ſhould not be leſs regarded by the ſenſible Few; 
or would my Profeſſions be deemed leſs ſincere, be- 
uſe I was ſparing of them, I ſhall allow, that Honeſty 


0 oes not oblige you to ſpeak every thing you think, 


ut, methinks, it binds you not to ſpeak more or 
therwiſe than you think, 
Simp. Wuar Treatment muſt he meet with from 


: he Ladies, who forbears all the pretty ſoothing things 
ou are wont to be entertained with? How diſtaſteful 


ould a Converſation be, if ſtript of thoſe Flowers of 


Ppeech, and how ſullen would your Beauties look upon 
Ws, if we did not addreſs you in the elegent Formali- 


ies the Mode has ſettled ? One need not tell down- 
ight Untruths, but may we not exaggerate a little, 
here there is good Foundation, embelliſh a Feature, 
ind throw out ſome pretty Exclamations on a fine 
and, or handſome Face, when we are to be repaid 
ith an approving Smile or graceful Bluſh ? 

Cle. Ir is very Well, Sir ! Lou are no ill PraQti- 
ioner, I find, in your polite way But will you let 
e alk you ſeriouſly, would you chuſe to talk in a 
Strain, that will deceive or impoſe on an innocent 
nwary Neighbour, or flatter the Vanity of a young 
reature, who has already a Biaſs ſtrong enough that 
ay, by your extravagant Compliments ? You do not 
eem to apprehend the dangerous Conſequences of thoſe 
retty things, nor how much they may miſlead the more 
nexperienced of our Sex, to imagine that your De- 
igns are more ſerious and deeper than you would care 
ey ſhould be thought. | 

Simp. J ConFEss, Madam! there is a Diſtinction 


ery neceſſary to be made in the Caſe, as you put it, 


detween raw young Girls, who are unacquainted with 


the Ways of the World, and would be apt to miſ- 
take every ſoft thing ſaid of them, for a Declaration 
f Love, or ſerious Piece of Courtſhip ; and thoſe 


Ladies, 
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Ladies, who have been much in the World, who an 
thoroughly practiſed in the Arts of Gallantry, and half 


been accuſtomed to have a great deal of Incenſe offer C 
ed to them. I ſhould look upon it as a piece of hoi 
Indiſcretion, if not of downright Villany, to go abo 

e 


to impoſe on the former, by practiſing on their Vanitf 
or Ignorance. Nor ſhould I have any Peace of Mindf 
if, through my Folly, I had contributed to- a Lady'f 
having a Paſhon for me, or imagining that I had on 
for her, when I had none. But with regard to tho 
other Ladies, I can ſee no harm in coaxing or cajolin 
them a little; for in no other Light do I conſider th 
Compliments made them : Whatever high Opinion 
they may have of their own Merit, there is no dange 
they will lay any great Streſs on things that come | 
cheap, and which are beſtowed with ſo little Diſtiaa® 
on, or Choice, 
Cle. 1 WisH your Sex, Simplicius, were always 
careful to obſerve that Diſtinction in their Conduct, « 
. Jos 
there is, perhaps, good ground to make it. But hot 


plauſible ſoever your Diſtinction may be, I do n. 
think it will quite ctear you Gentlemen Coaxers fron C/ 
all ſhare of Blame. For though Women of real Sen” 
will deſpiſe your empty inſignificant Haranguers, vH. 
would daub them over with common-place Plaiſter Cr! 
and then laugh at their Credulity ; yet many of out 2h 
Sex are filly enough to be your Dupes, and I am aſcail th 

» 


few of us are able to reſiſt Flattery, when it is artfully 
couched, and tempered with proper Allays, 8 
Simp. Far be it from me, Madam, to defend an 

kind of Impoſition on your Sex; but, methinks, it wert 
too rigid to weigh, with a critical Exactneſs, ever 
gay and complaiſant thing, that is ſaid by us in the Com 
pany of the Ladies. Converſation would languiſſi, ant 
loſe of its Sprightlineſs and Poignancy, if the Men 
were debarred thoſe agreeable cajoling Ways, whic 

are 


eceit 
8 in 


ple 
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e really expreſſive of a peculiar Regard to the Sex, 
ut are perhaps raiſed ſomewhat above the Truth, 

Cle, Tus End of Converſation, as I take it, is to 
- underſtood, and to exchange Sentiments with one 
other, for mutual Inſtruction and Pleaſure ; but if 
e make it only a Conveyance of Lies, and Circula- 


0 arg 
hav 
offer 
ori 
about | 


= of Fraud, we render it not only uſeleſs, but alſo 

Wind irtful. And pray, Sir! may we not be honeſt with. 

1004 t being rude and offenſive ? Nay, may we not be 
on 


lite and agreeable, without poliſhing our ſelves out of 
ur old Briti/þ Plainneſs and Sincerity ? 

Simp. I GRANT, Madam, that the End of Con- 
rſation is ſuch as you have repreſented it, and think 
am ro Friend to Deceit; but may we not look up- 
n the ordinary Forms of Civility, and polite Phraſes, 
at are uſed by well-bred People, as no more than 
ounters, which though they may glitter and amuſe 
e Eye as much as real Gold, yet none but 
ools are amuſed with them ? Their Value is 
nown, and they ſignify juſt as much, and no more, 
an they were at ſirſt intended to ſtand for. 

Cle. I Have heard it ſaid, that thoſe Phraſes we 
Wonmonly uſe, as Humble Servant, and the like, were 
nce real Badges or Expreſſions of Servitude, by which 
nfcriors f1gnified their Dependence on their Superiors, 
thoſe times when Vaſalage prevailed. If fo, may 
ere not be ſomething mean in continuing the uſe of 


tho 
jolin 
er the 
iniont 
lange 
me | 
tincti 
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Cod 

ry em, when the Cauſe is happily removed ; and might 
not be better to uſe thoſe which import leſs Sub- 
1 Hon, but more of that Equality and Friendſhip which 
, *. ught to reign in Society? But it is not ſo much thoſe 
erer Pumon Forms of ſpeaking, which Cuſtom has made 
8 werſal, that I condemn, as thoſe courtly Strains of 
Ig" Jeceit, uſed by your Sex, to flatter and impoſe on ours. 
; ** Simb. I Fix p, Madam, it will be no eaſy matter 
"which pleaſe one of your Delicacy ; but I believe, when- 


* ever 
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ever you come to try it, you will find it a know 
kind of Buſineſs, either to diſſuade the Men fro 
giving into thoſe polite Modes of Complaiſance, 
to perſuade the Ladies to reject them as fallacious ul 
inſignificant. 7 

Cle. Ir may be ſo; mean while, I do not ſee yl 
excuſe you can have for nouriſhing our Vanity as d 
do. But *tis, it ſeems, the Fate of our weak & 
to be always treated like Children You throw1 
fine Toys and Gew-gaws to amuſe us, and when yall 
ſec us taken with the Shining Trifles, you carry us 


F! 
in triumph, and reduce us under the Orders of domeligWpc 
Diſcipline, th 


Simp. I Am ſorry you think our Sex pay ſo little] 
gard to your Senſe and Merit, as to treat you | 
Children—if the End of all our Purſuits, is only to g 


poſſeſſion of you, it is a ſhrewd Suſpicion, we eſten ) 
you a Treaſure richly worth having; which is, at bu 
tom, no bad Proof of the Value we ſet upon you, ory 
us talk what and how we will. But may I beg len 855 


to alk you, Madam, how it has come about, that 50 
who have been bred up at and near the Town,: 
have been often at Court, ſhould be ſuch a ſwe 
Foe to the elegant Forms of polite Life, or to tho 
Ways of Addreſs that are in vogue among People wt 
paſs for the beſt-bred. | 
Cle. I WovuLD not have you imagine, Sir, from a 
thing I have faid, that J incline to give my ſelf an 
nice Airs, orto take a different Road in Life from othe 
but if I happen to have a different way of thinl 
ing in ſome things, I owe it chiefly to my Guardia 
and to my having lived moſtly with plain ſincere Pei 
ple, who never flattered me themſelves, and taught 
to abhor it in others; ur! 
Simp. I Have heard, Madam, that you have bet tic 
much indebted to that Gentleman for the Care he Hyd 
bad of you, and eſpecially of your Education. 
Conv: 
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pnverſation plainly ſhews, that he is no great Friend 
any thing that looks like Craft or Diſingenuity. 
Wc. AxD I aſſure you he is what he appears to be, 
Wplain honeſt Man, without Guile or Shew. He has 
en told me, that whatever ſwerves from Truth, is 
neath the Dignity of the human Kind; chat 
indulge thoſe Forms of Speech, which either ſig- 
ſy nothing at all, or, if they have any Meaning, 
row i fpaſs in ſome degree on Truth, tho' it may be in 
rial Matters, does yet leſſen the Reverence due to 
us and beget a Habit of lighting it in things of greater 
1 ce 5 he farther informed me, that many 

the polite Forms of ordinary Converſation are only 
more ſpecious kind of Lies, and that they fetter the 
reedom and Eaſineſs of friendly Intercourſe, and 
ght therefore to be baniſhed out of a Country, once 
iltly celebrated for the Plainneſs, and honeſt Blunt- 
ls of its Inhabitants, to thoſe politer Regions which 
ory in wearing ſuch Chains, 


ou, | 

7 * Simp. I Au much of your Friend's Opinion, and 
at yoHartily agree with you, Madam, in thinking it wiſeſt, 
n, ud moſt humane too, to err on the honeſt ſide, though 
wolle gay Part of the World ſhould call it Bluntneſs, or 


o tha ffectation: for I had rather be called a ſcrupulous Sim- 
ton, than a polite Diſſembler, But after all, if we 
e too rigorous in our Maxims, what, Madam, will 
om afecome of thoſe Decencits: of Life, that regulate 
e Converſation and Practice of the politeſt Part of 
othelde World? ſhall we not be reckoned aukward, anti- 
f thiniſFated Creatures, and even ſomewhat unſociable, if 
1ardia< deſpiſe or tranſgreſs them? ſhall we offer no Sacri- 
re pee to thoſe inferior Graces ? 
Cle. You mult not expect, Sir, the Satisfaction of 
dur Doubts from me. I ſhall only tell you a Diſ- 
ve bellaction, which my Guardian has taught me to make, 
| he hid which you may apply as you will, There are 
| certain 


þ 01 
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certain Decencies in every Country, which take tha un 
riſe from ſomething peculiar in the Genius, n 
ners, or Circumſtances of the reſpective People. The; 1 din 
added he, are arbitrary, variable, and often different Men 
one Country from thoſe of another; becauſe they pi 
derived from no general or unchangeable Princi he 
But, continued he, there are other Modes of ſpeah t t: 
and acting, which are founded on Nature, at once Hon 
coming and expreſſive of its Dignity. in general, or Wat: 
able to the particular Character, Office, or Circumti o 
ces of the Speaker or Actor. Theſe, faid | hen 
conſtitute Decencies, which have an innate Che 
and are approved by us, antecedent to civil Mok L 
and Inſtitutions, and which are invariable, while th 
Circumſtances continue. To condemn, or refuſe con 
plying with the former, when they imply nothir 
contrary to the latter, were no leſs Folly than | 
Manners, Whereas, added he, to offend ag 

the laſt, is, in ſome degree immoral, and betrays 
Mind either unconſcious of its own Dignity, or litt 
concerned to ſupport it. 
Simp. I BELIE VI, Madam, there is a juſt Founk 
tion for your Friend's Diſtinction, and I ſhould thi 
it an uſeful Part of Prudence, and of real Importa 
in the Conduct of Life, to be able to diſtinguiſh tho 
Decencies aright; becauſe it would prevent our {a 
ing into the Ridicule of violent Prepoſſeſſions for uf 
againſt Trifles, and making too valuable Sacrifices 4 
the Tyranny of Cuſtom, 
Cle. INDEED, my Tutor ſeems to have been g 
that Opinion. For I have heard him frequently fi 
that it is an eſſential Point in the Education of A 
men, to make them acquainted with thoſe Decorums 
a higher Order, that are the Growth of Nature; fur 
eſpecially as belong to the Female Character and 4 
lotments in Life, and are grafted upon the innate Ht 
nod 
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or, Modeſty, Softneſs, and other Virtues peculiar 
1 BY the Sex, Therefore he has been at great pains to 
hint out to me the proper Rank and Dignity of Wo- 
en, and the Part they are deſtined to act, and to 
pire me with Sentiments every way ſuited to theſe, 
he leaſt Deviation from them, he told me, was an In- 
to Diſorder, by removing the Guards placed in our 
MEonſtitution, and throwing down the Fences which 
ature, for our Protection, hath planted around us, 
our very Form, Voice, Air and Manner, He faid, 
ben theſe are once thrown down, Ruin and Infamy 
We ready to invade them. 
Simp. To me, indeed, the Sex appear admirably 
prmed by Nature for thoſe amiable Decorums both of 
onverſation and Behaviour, that are proper to en- 
age the Hearts of Men, and unbend our more ſtub- 
orn Natures for the ſofter Cares, as well as Sweets 
f private and domeſtic Life, And therefore, Madam, 
am much of your Guardian's Opinion, that it mult 
e of great Conſequence in the Education of Women, 
d direct their Notions of Decency, as it reſpects their 
ituation and Conduct in Life, rather than thoſe little 
lodes that differ in every Country, and undergo 
equent Changes in the ſame ; to point out to their 
rightly Apprehenſions thoſe Objects, which merit 
xcir chief Attention and Regard ; and to engage them 
Spheres of Action the molt adapted to thoſe lovely 
Talents with which Nature hus furniſhed them, 
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SOPHRON., SIMPLICIUS, 


Simp. COME now, my Friend, to put you in min 
of the Promiſe you made me the other | 

Day, to give me ſome Account of the Gentlemen d 
our Academy. I hope you are now at leiſure to graf 
fy my Curioſity. 
Seph. I Mus frankly confeſs to you, Simplicius, ny 
Acquaintance in our Society is very narrow; for thol 
I love to converſe ſometimes with moſt of my Fellori 
Pupils, there are but a few with whom I have formed 
particular Friendſhip. But indeed, I have often conll 
dered our Academy as the World in Miniature, ag 
thought I could Jiſcern in the Genius and early pur 
ſuits of the Students, no unlikely Prognoſtics of thei 
future Character. Thus, methought, 1 could ſee tbl 
careleſs Gentleman in the Negligence and Deſhabille off 
the Scholar; or in the affected Primneſs of anotherl 
the ſhrewd Symptoms of a Beau. From the Spruceneli 
and ſtudied Conceits of one, I prognoſticated the quzinf 
Orator, and I imagined I perceived the zealous Patras 
growing out of the publick Spirit, the Ardour and in 
flexible Honeſty of another. The ſerious, anxiouf 
Look and Demeanour foretel the grave plodding cu 
zen; the obſequious Air, and ſmooth Addreſs, gin 
no uncertain Preſages of the Courtier, In fine, I hav 
frequently diverted myſelf with tracing, in the Meinf 


and Aſpect, Studies and Amuſements of my Fellov i 
Students, the Stateſman, the Phyſician, the Scholar 
the Soldier or their Counterfeits, the Sham-Politic 22 
an, the Quack, the Pedant, the Bully. bl 


Sind 
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Sin. Ir muſt, doubtleſs, be an Entertainment plea- 
Int enough, to obſerve Nature in her firſt Efforts, 
Wctching, if I may ſay ſo, the Outlines of a Man, and 
ibiting in Little, thoſe Features of Underſtanding 
ad Action which ſhe afterwards enlarges to their full 

Wze and juſt Dimenſions, I cannot think it would be 
bad piece of oral Hiſtory, to trace the natural Seeds 
a Man's Genius and Temper, from their earlieſt O- 
gen, thro? their gradual Progreſs and ſucceſſive Revo- 
tions, to their Maturity and Perfection. 

S2ph. I Do not queſtion but it would be a very uſe- 

Part of moral Knowledge; but it would be no eaſy 
atter to compile ſuch a Hiſtory. Few would be at 
jains to attend to the ſlow Progreſs of Nature in others, 
d were any to attempt it with regard to themſelves, 
Whey muſt begin to watch her, when they are but ill 
aalified for the Taſk ; and tho? they were better than 
e can well ſuppoſe them, it would be very difficult to 
ace themſelves at ſuch a Diſtance, as to ſurvey ſo in- 
ereſting an Object with Candour and Impartiality. 

Simp. YET I have known ſome analize the Prin- 
iples of their Character with great Accuracy, and trace 
dack their preſent Temper and Manners to ſome of 
oeir original Seeds, and to the moſt material of thoſe 
ircumſtances in their Education and Manner of Life, 
hich had conſpired to form them. An Experiment 
pf this kind cannot fail to be of private Benefit at leaſt, 
WEnce it muſt conduce to a better Acquaintance with 
"one's ſelf, and with thoſe Cauſes, which have had a 
good or bad Influence on one's Character. But pray, 
Sir, go on with the Account you was entered upon, 

S-ph. BEFORE I inform you of the Character of 
my particular Friends, (and I do not pretend to make 
you acquainted with any others,) I would take notice 
to you, that, when I came into the Country, tho' I was 


aal reſolved to employ my Time chiefly in Study, I 
pimp did 


5 
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did not apprehend that the Converſation of young Fn. 5; 
quirers like myſelf, would be any Hindrance to this De. ne. 
ſign, I was rather of Opinion, that I ſhould be able nt 1 
to gratify my Thirſt of Knowledge more eee 55 
if I could procure a few ingenious Companions, with Wi m: 
whom I might communicate my Sentiments, and deba mit 
freely on Subjects of Learning and Ingenuity. 1 
Simp. T Am much of your Opinion, and ſhall be 
very ready to follow your Example, in ſeeking out pro- 
per Companions of my Studies. For I know not bow 
it happens, the Mind is more ſprightly and active inf 
Company, than alone, the Images croud in faſter, and o 
Humour flows in a freer Vein. I doubt not but youſ 
have often obſerved this, 
Soph. I CoxrEss I have, but cannot ſo eaſily gael : 
at the Reaſon, Whether it is, that the Aſpect of Hu- 
manity awakens and enlivens our Faculties, or that el 1 
ſocial Paſſions we exert in Company are, by ſome ſecret 
Connexion, a powerful Spur to ſet the Imagination tog 
work; or whether Emulation, and a Senſe of Honour 
and Love of Praiſe call not forth, and brighten our 
Sentiments ! Whatever be the Cauſe, certain it is that 
amidſt the Concuſſions of friendly Debate, ſurprilingf 
Light is ſometimes {truck out. In Company, a Sub- 
ject has the beſt Chance to be canvaſſed on every Side; 
*tis a great Hazard but Truth darts from the Diverſity 
of Sentiments, and tho' it ſhould not, the Views of 
cach muſt be enlarged by having the Diſcoveries of all 
imparted to them. This made me reſolve to look out 
for a few ſelect Friends to be my Fellow-Travellers in 
the Paths of Science, While I was buſy in this; 
Search, and was enquiring with Care, into the Charac- 
ters of my Fellow-Pupils, my good Genius directed me 
to a little Knot of them, every way ſuited to anſwer 
the End of my Enquiry, 


Simp, 
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Simp. I CONGRATULATE you on your good For- 
ne. I think I have heard you mention their Names, 
it I want fo know their Characters. 
$29þh. You ſhall both know their Characters, and 
> made acquainted with them; and, I hope too, be 
Imitted a Member of their Club, 

THz firſt T ſhall mention, is Evctx1o, a young 
entleman of Diſtinction, and Heir to a conſiderable E- 
te, naturally gay and ſprightly, of a genteel Addreſs, 
d amiable Afpect. His independent Fortune has, you 
gay believe, added to his Spirit; but having been al- 
gays in the beſt Company, his Vivacity is not petulant 
over- bearing, but is generally tempered with Good - 
danners, and an obliging Carriage. He has ſtrong na- 
ral Parts: his Genius inclines him chiefly to the po- 
err Studies, and tho' he is not altogether unacquainted 
ith the Principles of the Sciences, yet, what Know- 
dge he has, is drawn moſtly from Obſeryations on 
e, and qe Reſult rather of natural, than improved 
Writs; I mean, improved by i He is a great 
Wn mirer of the Fair Sex, and loves much to make a 
W:indſome Appearance in a Circle of Ladies. Nicely 
nſible of Honour, and fond of Applauſe, he ſtudies to 
1ould himſelf ſo thoroughly into the Sentiments of his 
ompany, and accommodates himſelf with ſuch an eaſy 
ondeſcenſion to their Humour, that he is apt to ſtep 
ide from his real Character, and to profeſs Sentiments 
hich he has not. 

Sip. Tur Character, Scphren, you draw of your 
Friend, is, I think, in the main, very amiable ; and the 
Shade you have obſerved in it, is very apt to ſtick to 
hoſe whe have been much in the World. Has he 
ver travelled ? 5 | 

Saph. Nor much. He has been abroad, but he 
Nas in France molt of the time. We are apt to al- 
edge, he has contracted ſome kind of Favour for 
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French Manners, and improved his Taſte for Gallant 
in that polite School. But after all, I take him to 
a true Engliſhman at bottom. | 1 

Simp. Wuo are the other Gentlemen of your 4 
quaintance ? - 

Soph. CONSTANT, another of my Companion, 
pretty much his Reverſe, being a rigid Admirer 
Truth, and a profeſſed Enemy to all manner of Dec 
and Diſſimulation, under what Name or Shape ſoevefi 
may appear, He loves exceedingly the Character of 
PLAIN-DEALER, and never dreads ſpeaking his Sent 
ments roundly, and without diſguiſe, let who will take 
amiſs. He has a great Daſh of the Humovk1sT in hink 
Eugenio's Good-nature he calls a vitious Complaiſans 
and when it falls in his way, never fails to laſh hi 
ſoundly for it. Eugenio calls his Plain-dealing Sur 
neſs and 1{I-Manners, and fays, he covers a Sournels, 
Temper with the ſpecious Name of Freedom of Speed 
Conſtant is a violent Republican in his Principles, and 
ſworn Foe to all Tyranny, whether in Church or Stat 
So thoroughly has he imbibed the Notions of Harring 
ton and Sidney, that you would take him for anothe 
Cato. He often repeats theſe Lines of Sidney, with 
particular Pleaſure ; | 


Manus hac inimica Tyrannis, 
Enſe petit placidam, ſub LiBERTATE, Quietem. ¶ ne 


L1BERTY is his Motto, and Idol. Hence he goesf 
quently under the Name of the Par RIO r. For he ub 
great Freedom ſometimes with the People in Pon 
and declaims loudly againſt the Groy th of Corruptior 
and a general Servility, both in Principl:s and Mannen 
Eugenio on the other Hand, is of a more courtly T 
and whether it ariſes from that Complaiſance and Eal 
neſs of Temper, which is natural to him, or from hi 
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nnexions with ſome of the Great, to whom he is re- 
. and his having heard moſtly what is ſaid on one 
1 N 1 fay, whatever be the Cauſe, he generally takes 
> defenſive Side, and fays, that Things are greatly 
ggerated by a Spirit of Party and Oppoſition, For 
s Reaſon, however, among others, we are wont ty 
| him the COURTIER. | 
Simp. 1 DouBT not but this Diverſity of Taſte 
Sentiments muſt open à fine Vein of Humour in 
ur Converſation with them. For I ſuppoſe they wil 
nerally take oppoſite Sides on any Queſtion, , 
$:24, Ir happens as you obſerve; they ſeldom agree 
any Debate, and they differ too in their Manner of 
king. For, Eugenio talks more like a Man of the 
orid, in a courtlier and more florid Strain, Where- 
| Conſtant ſpeaks more like a Scholar, is rather laconic 
4 pithy in his Style, eſpecially when he delivers Ora- 
s of Patriotiſm ; tho' fometimes he affects the more 
mpous Phraſe of Engenio, the better to expoſe it. 
tart, in ſhort, is of an even, ſteady Temper, has 
acute Underſtanding, and ready, tho' dry Elocution ; 
deeply verſed in mathematical, and has, at the ſame 
ne, a ſtrong Turn for ral and political Knowledge. 
2 can diſtinguiſh nicely, and explain a knotty Point 
th great Judgment and Perſpicuity. *Tis but ſeldom 
appears in Company, eſpecially of the gayer kind; 
he cannot bear what he calls the Froth and Levity 
it, have ſeen him ſometimes eat up with the 
leen, upon leaving a Circle of Females, into which 
happened to ſtumble, and have been much diverted 
th his ſtrange Faces, I ſhall conclude his Character, 
| telling you, that in order to conceive a juſt Idea of 
»/tant, you muſt figure to yourſelf a ſevere, recluſe 
holar, rather than a Man of the World ; ſomewhat 
de and unpoliſhed in his Manners, of a dogmatic 
Vor. I. 3 Turn 
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Turn, and who is fonder of converſing with his Book 
than with the Ladies, 
_ Simp. I Likes your Friend much. Methink:\l | 
makes no unamiable Figure, with all his Roughneſs a 
Plain-dealing about him; is an admirable Contraſti 
Eugenio; and, when placed together in Company, th 
cannot fail to enliven and ſet off each other. 

Soph. VERY agreeably, I aſſure you, ſometime; i 


. 


the no ſmall Mirth and Entertainment of the Corlf 4 
By" Wc 
H1itERo is another Member of our little Club, a You 8 
of a ſerious and devout Turn; very apt to dra .. 
into a grave Converſation, and who will improve it 5 
lighteſt Occaſion to hint ſome religious Sentime ne, 
He obſerves ſuch Temperance, or rather Severity ini | 
Regimen, that he might paſs for an Acetic of the {tr as 
eſt Order. I never ſaw a Man fo raiſed above FE 
World, ſo little concerned in thoſe petty Intereſts li © 
Parties that agitate Mortals, one ſo little governed © © 
the common Maxims of Faſhion, This has procuredi bo 
the Reputation of that Impartiality and Diſintereſtednd wy 
that the whole Academy do commonly appeal to hi * 
as their Umpire, in all Controverſies and Debates yh "es 
ſoever. His Aſpect is generally grave, but it is m. 
with a chearful Compoſure, that renders the Serenii 
his Mind viſible. He has a large Stock of various Kne ith, 
ledge; bit ſays, he has derived it chiefly from the Kd 4 
cred Scriptures, which he ſtudies much in the On id 11 
nals. He has looked little into Creeds or Confeſſoffiﬀſu't ; 
of Faith, uſes to call the Bible his Creed, and min* » 
but little the Diſtinctions that prevail among ClriſtiaſſſÞd re 
He profeſſes a Veneration for the Fathers of the prin nly. 
tive Church, as to Cuſtoms and Diſcipline, but lay ler, 
ſtreſs on their bare Authority, in Matters of Faith, | Is 
47 


is afraid of dipping into theological Syſtems, leſt t 
ſhould lay a falſe Biaſs on his Judgment, and ſill 
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ith the Shadows of Science, rather than the Subſtance 
WF it. Nor does he willingly ſtudy any of the pre- 
ung Controverſies in Divinity, leſt they ſhould give 
im a controverſial, diſputatious Caſt, or ſour his Spirit 
-1inſt thoſe who think differently from him. For he ſets N 
50 high a Value on the Tranquility of his Mind, and 
veetneſs of his Temper, to riſque tho ſpoiling of either 
his Skill in polemical Divinity, He deals only in 
ommentators of the ſtrictly critical and hiſtorical kind, is 
areful in comparing the different Verſions and various 
eadings, and above all, uſes Hi/?ory as the grand Help 
explain and illuſtrate the Scriptures, He reads much, 
rather ſtodies to imbibe the very Spirit of the di- 
aeſt Moraliſts, antient and modern; fo that you 
ould think the Soul of a Plato, or Antoninus, were 
ansſuſed into him: And, for the unconfined Benevo- 
nce of his Temper, you would take him for a Citi- 
n of the World, no leſs than a Member of a particu- 
r Community or Country. I mult not omit another 
roke in his Character, that, as he glories in being a 
ri/tian, he is a ſtrict Follower of his Malter and Say our, 
ves to inculcate his Religion, as beneficent and 
utary to Mankind, and breathes the Spirit of a pri- 
Wi tive Diſciple. He conſiders this Life as connected 
ith, and introductory to another, and thinks ourAin:s 
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1 the Wd Actions ought always to be referred to that future 
© Od immortal Exiſtence. Such a Reference, he fays, 
feſt give an Elevation and Generofity to our Views, 


d min will lift us above ſordid Interclt and Ambition, 


hriſiu d render our whole Conduct both humane and hea- 
he prit nly. You may eaſily believe, that from this Cha- 
t lay Wer. and Turn of Studies, Hero obtains among us, 
aith. Ne Title of the Divixe. 


Simp, J Love the Man exceedingly, and think he 
ſerves that Title, in a very ſuperior and diſtinguiſhed 
iſe ; but I much doubt whether, with ſuch a Character 
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and Talents, and ſuch a fingular Application of then, | 
he is in a hopeful Way of being preferred. One 1 9 
little attentive to the Intereſts and Cabals ſet oof 
foot here below, muſt not expect to riſe into ore 
Power, or make a Fortune, Beſides, I am aful 
he is too honeſt to be a Tool, and has not 7: 
enough to be a Farty-man, | 

Soph, I Find, Simplicius, you are diſpoſed to lf 
merry on Preferment. But be that as it will, Hin 
ſeems to have higher Views than any Preferment| 
whether eivil or eccleſiaſtical, and is of a Tempe 
that, I dare ſay, will never allow him to ſacrifice th 
Intereſts of Truth or Virtue, to any Conlideratiq 
whatſoever. I had not been long acquainted wit 
theſe young Gentlemen, when we conceived the B: 
ſign of forming ourſelves into a Club, and haviy 
regular Times of Meeting, for the ſake of Conyerl 
tion. Whether our Liberty, or Climate, be 
Reaſon, I cannot tell; but I found the Obſervat 
true, that we are, of all Nations, the molt forwat 
to run into Clubs, Parties and Societies, which, 
the by, is no ill Proof of the ſociable Turn of on 
Temper, whatever Foreigners may ſay of our Sullz 
neſs and Reſerve. This Humour runs thro” the whd 
Nation, and diffuſes itſelf among all Characters 
Men. We have Clubs for Trade, muſical Cl 
Clubs for mathematical and philoſophical Reſearch 
Clubs for Improvement in the fine Arts, Clubs 
pure Diverſion and Merriment, I have heard of re 
gious Clubs likewiſe, where honeſt Citizens, on 


their Pot of Ale, and ſmoaking their Pipe, can 
the ſublimeſt Myſteries of our holy Religion, difptt 


the knottieſt Points in Controverſy among Chri/tiat 
and combat even Jeaus and Free-thinkers with all fonfff 
of Weapons. We ſettle Offices, ele& Members, an 
in ſhort, the Buſineſs of our Metropolis is carried 

in the Club-way, Si 
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Simp. THE Obſervation is certainly juſt, and ſuf- 
iently notorious 3 nor can TI help thinking, that it 
no unhopeful Way of going to work, if this Maxim 
true, that Men's Wit united, is better than when 
art, and that the joint Endeavours of two or three, 
ing their Heads together, will do more to the 
Fontrivance and Execution of any Scheme, than 
ouoble that Number, when divided. There is a 

ertain Spirit of Emulation, a ſocial Heat of Invention, 
at pervades all theſe little Confederacies of Men, 
hich ſharpens their Wits more, and ripens their 
rojects ſooner, than is to be found any where elſe. 
ut, pray, Sophron, does not your Club conſiſt of 
do ſmall a Number to anſwer your Deſign ? 

Saß. We thought it large enough to ſet out with. 
t firſt, and within the Bounds of the ancient Maxim, 


e Muſes, or to fall ſhort of that of the Graces. 
eſides, we did not confine ourſelves to that Number, 
ut left ourſelves at liberty to receive any future 
andidate that ſhould be agreeable to- the Society. 

Simp. Do you never admit any occaſional Viſitant? 
S2ph. SOMETIMES, tho' rarely but we are 


nder, the Gentleman I formerly mentioned to you, 
igns to favour us with his Company, he is always 


arc Welcomed with Pleaſure and Gratitude, We call him 
ubs he PRESIDENT EXTRAORDINARY. 
of rl Sip, He muſt undoubtedly be a very agreeable 


e Regulation of your Society? | | 

$-ph, Ix imitation of the laudable Practice of other 
lubs, we, likewiſe, did, with the Aſſiſtance and Ad- 
ice of Philander, lay down a few Laws for the bet- 


Pot conducive to our mutual Improvement, and. to 
D 3 the 


hich forbids a Company to exceed the Number of 


autious of increaſing our Number, Only when Phi- 


ddition to your Number, Have you any Rules for, 


Tr Regulation of our's, ſuch as we judged would be 
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the maintaining a proper Order and Decency in oy 
Converſations, | 

Simp. I SHALL be glad to hear what they are. 

Soph, They are very ſimple, and few. To yl 
vent Reflections, and avoid Occaſion of Offence, we 
Propoſed to meet by Turns in one another's Chamben il 
rather than in a public Tavern. | = 

Tux firſt Law is, That it ſhall be lawful for aw 
Member of the Club, to ſtart what Subject of Dil 
courſe he pleaſes; but if the Majority do not approy 
of it, it ſhall be immediately dropt. 

Tus ſecond Law is, That any Member may til 
on either ſide of the Queſtion, and deliver his Sent 
ments with perfect Freedom, without Suſpicion a 
Fear of Controul. dme 

Tus third Law. No Perſon ſhall interrupt: 
. other, while he is ſpeaking, without Leave aſked, aul 
given by the Speaker: and, in caſe of ſuch Offence 
ſhall be rebuked by the Preſident, 

Tux fourth Law. No Perſon ſhall be importunei rien 
to drink more, or oftner, than he likes. 

Tux fifth Law. No occaſional Viſitant, or n 
Member, ſhall be admitted, without the general Cor 
ſent. 

Tus ſixth Law. A Chairman ſhall be elected, wh 
ſhall not preſide above a Week: and each Membeſſſe ne 
Mall afterwards take his Turn in the Chair. Phil on 
der ſhall always preſide, when preſent. The Pre 
dent's Office ſhall be to adjuſt all Points relating 
to Form. 

Tar ſeventh Law. All Points of Form are wil 
yield to the Conveniency of the Members, 

Tu eighth Law, No new Laws ſhall be enaQed, 
without the Conſent of the whole Club ; but little 
Differences may be determined by the Majority, nd e 


Tux ninth Law, Eleven o'Clock at Night * ently 
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the ordinary Hour of parting; and in extraordinary 
aſes, the Time of Sitting ſhall not exceed Twelve. 
hefe are all, or the moſt material of our Laws, 
far as I remember. No ſtated Times of Meeting 
Wc fixed, but are left to be ſettled by Circumſtances 
F Conveniency, and the Humour of the Company. 


ecrous enough in all reaſon. For, I do not think 
en of Senſe and Probity need many Laws to regulate 
eir Converſation or Conduct. They are a Law to 
zemſelves, and run no riſque of loſing their Temper, 
committing Indecencies amidſt the greateſt Heat of 
ebate. 

on d Sp. PERHAPS they are Matters of Form; but 
me Forms may be neceſſary, even in the Converſati- 
n of Friends, were it for nothing elſe but to prevent 
iſputes, and make things proceed with more Order. 
lence ſometimes the Ardour of Converſation, and Contenti- 
of Spirits runs high among us; but our mutual 
riendſhip and Eſteem preſerves a perfect Equality, fo 
at none offers to dictate to the reſt. Such is the 
ee Turn of our Society, that any one may propoſe 
hat Paradox he pleaſes, provided he do it with Decen- 
, and defend it with Coolneſs and Modeſty, And 
ny one may contradict the cleareſt Maxim, provided 
embel e neither make perſonal Attacks, nor pretend to take 
Mo much upon him. 

Pref. Sp. WELL, Sophron, I really think the Con ver- 
fatingMWtion of a Set of ingenious Men, truly well-bred, ang 
ho have a ſincere Eſteem for each other, is one of 
Ire ue greateſt Enjoyments of Life. Among ſuch, the 
iſcourſe mult be managed with Life and Spirit, while 
aQed Mey are animated by each other's Preſence, and feel 
t littleFWie joint Influence of mutual Aſpect, Voice, Geſture, 
nd every friendly Emotion. They will fpeak their 
entiments roundly, and not diſpute, If they- differ 
be D 4 with 


Sinp, Your Laws are ſufficiently ſimple, and nu - 
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with the others, they will propoſe their Reaſons vi 
Candour, and rather yield, than puſh an Ary 
ment with Stiffneſs. They will not take Advantage 
an Adverſary's Weakneſs, and much leſs triumph om 
him becauſe they have got the Aſcendant of him in tk 
Argument. In ſhort, the Converſation of ſuch M. 
will be natural and eaſy, ariſing from the. Subject 
Telf, and not forcing its Way, but flowing in th 

fmooth Channel, which the Circumſtances or Hum 
of the Company cut out for it. | 
Sopb. I WouLD not have you imagine, my Frient 
that we are juſt ſuch a Set of Men as you have hey 
deſcribing. Wearenot thoſe wiſe, conſiderate Perſon 
you ſeem. to ſuppoſe. We have not gained ſuch H 
perience of the World, as to throw out Oracles ( 
Wiſdom at every opening of the Mouth. We do n 
diſcourſe of Trade, or public Affairs, nor meddle vi 
State or Love- Intrigues, nor do we preſume to ſet 
the Intereſts of the Nation, and adjuſt the Balance. 
Europe, nor to handle any of thoſe Topics that interd 
the buſy Part of Mankind. Much leſs do the Revoli 
tions of the Mode, or any of thoſe Subjects, that 
muſe the idle and gay Part of the World, fall with 
the compaſs of our Diſcourſe, We are not ſufficiently « 
quainted with! the Characters and Artifices of Mankini 
to qualify us for being Carre ctors of Life or Mann 
We only amuſe ourſelves with talking on ſuch Su 
jects, as occur to us in our daily Studies, or rematk 
ing on thoſe Books and Characters that fall with 
the Reach of our narrow Obſervation. But tho' 1 
do not canvaſs the high Affairs of State, the Interel 
of Parties, the Balance of Trade or of Power, we de 
in Queſtions which we think import us more to knovi 
mamely, How Men are formed? By what M 
* thods their Intereſts are beſt ſecured ? how theſe: 
„ impaired ? How the Balance of our Paſſions at 
| “ Affectioi 
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Affections may be kept? How the Diſorders of this 
domeſtic Government are to be rectiſied? and by 
what Means the Conduct may be formed to De- 
cency and Virtue ?” 

Simp. THESE are Queſtions, Scphron, of the ut- 
oſt Importance, and which muſt afford ample Matter 
r the-molt rational and entertaining Diſcourſe, 
Soph, Bur I would have you always remember 
at we converſe, not like Men of the World, but 


ou muſt conſider us too as young Men, who love 
diſplay their Talents, and who, when they have 
ot a Glance of any bright Conceit, flouriſh upon it, 
d delight in ſhewing it on all ſides. Beſides, you 
uſt allow ſomewhat of a diſputing Humour, and Spirit 
f Contradiftion, to Academics, who, like young 
'reſtlers, juſt inſtructed in the Principles of the 
ry mnaſtic Art, long to try their Skill, and meaſure 
e Length of their Arms, and Solidity of their Fiſts, 
ith their Antagoniſts ; and when they are once fair- 
y engaged, lay about them with all their Might, If 
Fellow-Combatant gives us any advantage, we ſeize 
immediately, and uſe all our Dexterity to foil him. 
nd tho' once down, we are not diſcouraged, but 
ten renew the Conflict with equal Ardour, till hay- 
g ſpent all our Strength, the doughtieſt Champions 
ong us fit down breathleſs, and are compelled to 
and give mutual Quarter. Yet, after all, we are 
either aſhamed of a Defeat, nor very proud of a 
ictory. We contend for Truth, and on whatever 
de ſhe is found, readily embrace her; being more ſo- 
citous about ſharing the Prize in common, than hay- 
ng the Honour of firſt diſcovering her. Do 
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at Nl lock-Excellence, rob us of what really belongs to us. 
1ele 1 


as al echaps you will find us ſometimes reaſon, but, like 
ectiot f = "WL TOY 


e Scholars, with a formal kind of Air and Manner. 


ot therefore, my Friend, by dreſſing us out in a 
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young Speakers, as often declaim, and, it may be, e 
patiate longer on an Argument than is conſiſtent vit 
the Rules of ordinary Converſation. 

Simp. WERE you to do otherwiſe, you would, ps 
haps, act out of Character. Great Allowance m 
be made to a Society inſtituted upon ſuch a Plan | 
yours, who meet for Improvement in the Literary Wy 
and debate on both ſides of a Queſtion, the better; 
find out the Truth. |, 

Soph. THAT indeed, Simplicius, is the princip 
Merit we pretend to, the maintaining the Charade 
of honeſt Enquirers, who doubt till they ſee ground i 
be convinced ; and even then, interrogate or beliey 
rather than dogmatize. In a word, we reaſon for ou 
own Improvement, not to teach others; and laug 
without meaning the leaſt harm to any Perſon, 
quently by raiſing the Laugh firſt againſt ourſelves, 

Simp. METHINKS it is no ſmall Degree of Meri 
you pretend to; and if, in good Earneſt, you ſuppon 
thoſe Pretenſions by your Fairneſs and Impartiality 


you are entitled to no ſmall Regard from all W x 
conſider how difficult it is to lay aſide Prejudices, an any 
welcome Truth wherever they find it, how oppoſi 8 
foever to their former Prepollcſions, of future loft 
tereſts, lell 

Soph. You will judge beſt how well our Pretenſiou umi 
are ſupported, when you come to be acquainted witli ther 
us, and our Manner of converſing. and 

Simp. Bur, pray, Sophron, does your Society tal yh; 
ofi-hand, as we ſay, upon whatever Subject happens to whe 
be ſtarted by any of the Company? Or do you cone con 
prepared, as having had ſome previous Gueſs or NoticWwer, 
of what is to be propoſed as Matter of Debate? wha 

Sops, SOMETIMES, before our more ſolemn De e] 
bates, we have ſuch previous Advertiſement, and fre- Prot 
quently mention, at one Meeting, what we are to be ./ 
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pon the next. And then we take care to lay in and 
digeſt ſome Materials, that we may be the readier to 
ſpeak on the Subject. Or perhaps, in the Interval of 


(tart ſuch' a Queſtion at the firſt Meeting, But, as fre- 
quently we have no ſuch Warning given us, but talk 
of whatever happens to be firſt ſuggeſted, and either 
give our Opinion, or not, as we pleaſe, and in as looſe 
and deſultory a M anner as we pleaſe, or elſe enter 
more deeply into the Subject, reaſon in Form, and 
lit ourſelves on the affirmative or negative Side of the 


Queſtion, according to our preſent Humour. 
Simp. ARE there any other Clubs in the Academy? 


Soph, Tux whole Academy is ſplit into different 
Kinds of them. One is called the Poetical Club; an- 
other, the Mathematical; *a third, the Club of Poli- 
ticians ; a fourth, the Virtugſo Club; and ſeveral more, 
who are denominated from thoſe Arts and Sciences, 
about which they chiefly converſe. Our's commonly 
paſſes for the Philoſophical Club, 
Simp: Dots Euphranor ever ſuper-intend or direct 
S, aud any of the Clubs? | 
poli S/. No, Simplicius, he never meddles with any 
re MH of them, nor interferes with any of their Regulations, 
ſeit he ſhould damp the Freedom of Genius and un- 
nliouWlimited Spirit of Enquiry, which he wiſhes to prevail 
| with there. You may perhaps. remember how much Eaſe 
and Freedom of Converſation reigned in that Club, 
WI which was afterwards formed into the French Academy, 
when they met privately, and had none to direct or 
controul, their philoſophical Debates ; but how they 
Notice were afterwards manacled in their Attempts, and into 
what a Spirit of Adulation and Servility they ſunk, when 
n Dey the polit ical Cardinal deigned to honour them with his 
d fre Protection, and modelled them into an Academy. 
to de E ranor therefore leaves us at perfect liberty to 
upor allociate 


Meeting, one gives notice to the reſt, that he intends to 
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aſſociate and converſe upon any Bottom we pleaſe. He 
encourages no Spies or Informers to give him notice F 
of what paſſes there; he preſcribes no Bounds to our 
Reſearches, and combats any new Opinions, that are 
broached, with no other Weapons, but thoſe of Argu- 
ment and Reaſon, Accordingly, every Club is a 
Picture of the Academy in Miniature. The ſame 
Largeneſs of Enquiry, the ſame doubting Humour, 
and Freedom of Debate, prevail in the one as in the iſh 
other. 1 

Simp. I Tuixx, Euphranor diſcovers a true Vein 
of Senſe and Diſcretion in this Conduct, as well 2 
in his other Inſtitutions. For where Converſation 
is under any foreign Awe or Check, it can never 
exert itſelf with Vigour, nor produce any Thing 
original or maſterly. I confeſs, Sophron, you have 
raiſed im me a wonderful Curioſity to be a Witneſs to 
ſome of your free Converſations; I ſhall therefore 
take it as a very great Favour, if you will introduce 
me now and then, as an occaſional Viſitant, to your 
Society. 

Soph. 1 Hor, my good Friend, I ſhall be able 
to obtain your Admiſſion, as a Member of our So- 
ciety, and therefore intend, at our firſt Meeting, to 
propoſe you as a Candidate, 5 

Simp. Your Friendſhip, Sophron, almoſt prevents 
my Wiſhes, I begin already to anticipate my Felicity. 
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DIALOGUE IV. 


Ss Sphron and I were walking out the other 
Morning, to take- a little Air, we wandered a- 
g the Meadow that lies on the South Side of the 


on, near the Windings of the River, under the 
de of ſome venerable Oaks, which form a very 


ecable Walk. I had been thanking him for the 
pnour he and the other Gentlemen had done me, of 
mitting me a Member of their Society; and was 
ſerving, that when I firſt entered it, I was not 
thout Apprehenſions leſt a Set of young Gentlemen, 
om I repreſented to my ſelf as ſo many Philoſophers, 
puld aſſume too ſevere a Mien, or talk on too ab- 
uſe Subjects for ordinary Life and plain Senſe ; and 
ould diſpute in a metaphyſical Strain. And how 
reeably I was diſappointed, when I found that there 
ſcarce a Society of a freer and more unaffected Caſt, 
who, enter into Things with ſuch Plainneſs and 
plicity, and frequently with ſo much Humour and 
eaſantry. You do not ſeem, added I, to talk from, 
ſtentation, or a Spirit of Contradiction, but only 

receive mutual Information. 
I Au glad, replied Sophron, that you find us a 
ore facetious and converſable ſort of People than you 
prehended. Indeed, we generally differ from each 
er, and often debate, perhaps too metaphyſically; 
tit is not merely for the ſake of debating, but on- 
to canvaſs a Subject more fully, and view it in all 
ichts. Tis expected, indeed, but we do not require 
by any Law, that every one ſhould deliver his Sen- 
ments on the Subject of Debate, much leſs. do we 
ink ourſelves obliged to come to a Deciſion. For 
frequently 
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frequently we leave the Queſtion open and undet 
ned as we found it, allowing every one to deternif 
for himſelf, as he ſees Reaſon, We have no ſuperia 
Judge, to whole Authority we appeal; tho' we ff 
a great Deference to Philander's Opinion, yet 
becauſe it is his, but becauſe it is generally well vl 
ported. We doubt till we are in a condition to jud 
and never talk of yielding, but to the Appearance 
ſuperiour Evidence. 

AFTER we had, for ſome time, walked up n 
down the Meadow, we turned round the Incloſwf 
which was on the Outſide of the Trees, and there, 
be in the Shade, we threw ourſelves down on t 
Graſs, We had not fat long there, before we we 
alarmed by a confuſed Murmur of Voices at ſo 
diltance, which, as they approached nearer us, 
could hear more diſtinctly. Sophron, having liſten 
to them with ſome Attention, ſaid, it was the 
Eugenio, engaged in cloſe Debate with Amelia, of 
of the greateſt Beauties and Coquets of V 
At length, they came and fat down on a Bench, whiff 
was · on the other fide the Incloſure. Their Nearn! 
to us tempted us to fit {till and liſten, with an i 
pertinent Curioſity, to the ſprightly Pair, 

WELL, Sir, ſaid Amelia, you ſhall never convit 
me, that it is poſſible for any of you gay you 
Sparks to feel a real Paſſion, or to be conſtant in 
if you ſhould, 

War! replied Eugenio, you think, I ſupydl 
Madam, that the Philoſophy we learn at Schools, k 
tifies us againſt the Charms of the Fair Sex, 
makes us Proof againſt the ſoft Deceiver, Love. 

I NeiTHER know nor care, returned Auel 
what Feats your Philoſophy performs, nor what 4 
mour ſhe forges for your Uſe—but I verily belie 
your Hearts are ſtecled with a natural Inſenſibilit 

| wh 
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hich renders them impenetrable to the Influence of 
e faireſt Maid. 
ern 1 AM ſure, ſaid Eugenio, we had necd of all the 
« cenſibility we can receive from Nature, or Art, to 
+ able us to combat, upon any tolerable Terms, with 
tr fair Enemies, and to ward off even the random 
julMWſrrows they often let fly at us. 
nel Won, replied Amelia, are ſuch feeble, inoffen- 
e Creatures, that ſurely you Philoſophers, of all o- 
p Pers, have the leaſt Reaſon to apprehend any Danger 
lou om our Quarter, or to be at ſuch pains to provide 
re, Wefenſive Arms, againſt Creatures, who are themſelves 
n eſenceleſs. ; 
> wil Need I then, Madam, anſwered Eugenio, inform 
t ſou where your Strength lies, or tell you that, like 
us, Me Porcupine, you are covered all over with offenſive 
lite Parts, and are then moſt formidable and deſtructive, 
he hen you leaſt hide yourlelyes ? ? Nature has provided 
cher Creatures with various Weapons for Self-De-. 
+ x +Fence, ſuited to their Frame and State, Your Beauty 
not only your Defence and Security, but the moſt 
ear $2pgerous Weapon that was ever formed againſt the 
Suman Race, Man who has tamed every other Ani- 


wed al, has never been able to reſiſt the united Force of 
onvit male Charms. 

ye PERHAPS, ſaid Amelia, the whining Part of your 
© ex have been {ſilly enough to languiſh at the Feet of 


proud, ſtubborn Beauty, and to acknowledge, with 
Jumble Airs, that they were ſubdued by her reſiſtleſs 
rms. But what! are you Maſters of Reaſon, you 
leroes of Reſolution and Bravery, unable to cope 
th a weak, filly Woman, armed with all thoſe de- 
»Wuctive Weapons you pretend ſhe has about her? Ag 
en ſhonld 1 believe that a Conqueror would ex- 
„nge his triumphant Crown, for the Chains of the 
ves who follow his Chariot, as that you would reſign 

| your 
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your Liberty to the finelt Woman that ever mar 
forth to conquer. I cannot believe it, no not! 
fay what you will. x 

You may believe it or not, as you pleaſe, replif 
Eugenio, but no Philoſophy that I ever heard of hulf 
been ſufficient to philoſophize Men into Stocks ff 
Stones. Princes, Heroes, the greateſt Captains a 
gravelt Philoſophers, have been diſarmed by your 80 
of all their Inſenſibility and Courage, they have ſunk] 
irretrieveably ſunk into the ſoft Captivity ; and by 
doing ſo, have deſcended to the Rate of ordinary Mer 
tals. How unjuſtly then do you complain of Nature, 
that ſhe has left you weak and defenceleſs ? She has 
been palpably partial in your favour ; and, by the Su. 
periority ſhe has given you over Man, hath ſet you' 
at the Head of the Creation, 

WIS could perceive thro' the Quick-ſet, by the 
Side-view we had, that Amelia liſtened with no ſm: 
Pleaſure to Eugenio; but, affecting an Air of Cold- 
neſs and Diſdain, ſhe made anſwer, I warrant, Euge 
nio, for all your fine Speeches, you would laugh hearti Wl . 
ly at the Simplicity of that Girl, who ſhould fall into, 
the Nooſe, and, believing you ſincere, ſhould imagine 
herſelf poſſeſt of all thoſe fatal Weapons, killing Darts, 
and what not, which you talk of, I am reſolved, 
however, you ſhall not impoſe upon me; I know your 
ſeducing Arts, and am armed againſt your Eloquence 
by the Infidelity of your Sex, and the Indifference o 
my oun. 

Ueon this, he rapt her Fan, and turned aſide with 
a kind of ſcornful Smile. 4 

Dax Madam! returned Eugenis, I wiſh anyY}..r. 
thing I could fay or do, could ſecure me againſt that on! 
captivating Charm, which dwells in the Looks ny * 
fine Woman, and ſpeaks ſo movingly in every Air aufn 
Gelture, My Heart is neither Rock nor adamant; e 
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Lit made of pure Fleſh, Fleſh of the tendereſt kind. 
d when the blind miſchievous Boy draws his Shafts 
m Amelia's Quiver, and aims them here (point- 
g to his Breaſt) Books cannot ſhield me, Philoſo- 
y's a Dream, and whether I run into Solitude or So- 
ty, the Dart accompanies me, ſticking faſt in my 
Art. 

Pro! replied Amelia, ſtill with an Air of In- 
ference, which did not, however, quite hide the 
eaſure that ſparkled in her Eyes; now you talk quite 
it of Character: Scholars, the profeſt Lovers of 
-arning, ſhould never affect the modiſh Rant of 
aus and pretty Fellows. Beſides, who need mind 
is Common-place Stuff you ſcatter profuſely, and 
Kthout diſtinction, to every handſome Girl that comes 
your way ? 

O, Mapan ! returned Eugenio, it is not every 
dſome Girl that would extort ſuch Confeſſions from 
; but when a Man feels a real Paſſion, he muſt talk 
a Strain that may reſemble, perhaps, but which will 
| eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a Judge in thoſe matters, 
ul intoſfn the ordinary, inſipid Compliments of unfeeling 
magie fuers. Love dictates 
Darts, Nursx Stuff! Eugenio, ſaid Amelia, interrupting 
ſolved n; you ought to talk of no other Love, but that 
V Your Knowledge; nor of other Beauties, but thoſe re- 
luence qed ones I have heard of, Truth and Virtue—--Leave 
ence o Wn Compliment, and all the common Cant of Love 
d Darts and Wounds, to Boys and Girls that juſt 
gin to read Romances, Get you home to your 
| bok, know your ſelf, and what is expected of your 
h anyflarater. Are you not aſhamed to owe your Inſtruc- 
that ſon to a Woman? Saying ſo, ſhe tapped him on the 
5 0? "Shoulder with her Fan, and ſtarted up with a graceful 
ir 5 ind of Diſorder, and a certain Air of Triumph, while 
nt g looked ſomewhat diſconcerted, little expecting 
0 grave a Lecture from ſuch a gay Lady. WS 


le with 


make a little merry at his Friend's Expence. 
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We were not a little diverted, to ſee Amelia th 
diſſembling with Eugenio. As there was to be a Mey 
ing of the Club in the Evening, Sophron ſaid, he in 
tended to rally him upon his Morning Adventure, ar 


I SA1D, I thonght that might be an Affair of ſony 
Delicacy, and poſſibly, before Company, might pi 
Eugenio too much to the Bluſh, However, you, vir 
added I, are the beſt Judge what F reedoms you m 
uſe with him. 

SoPHRON anſwered, that Brain was not aft 
put out of Countenance on ſuch Subjects, and that kid 


u n 
Freedoms were no unuſual thing among them. me 

ACCORDINGLY, in the Evening, when Evgniiryc 
appeared at the Club in a gayer Dreſs, and with Me d 
ſprightlier Air than uſual ; after a little indiffereaWl4 


Converſation, Sophron ſaid, So, Eugenio, I will lay 
Wager yon have been ſipping Tea with ſome Nynyl 
or other, and have been ſhewing away with your uſu 
Gaiety ; you feem to tread ſo light, and wear th 
fprightly Air and Humour, with which the Preſence 
the Ladies is apt to inſpire our Sex; thoſe efpcial) 
who are their profeſt Admirers. Now will I engage t 
bit off ſome of the Topics, on which you have ben 
dfplaying your Eloquence. 

THAT, replied he, I fairly defy you to do. 10 
imagine, I ſuppoſe, that like ſome ſilly Fellow of HM. 
Town, I have been canting on Love, and exhaultin 
the thread-bare Common-places of modern Gallantry 

I Do not pretend to judge, ſaid Sophron, what at! 
other People's Common-places, but I think I at 
ſhrewdly gueſs at yours. Confeſs ingenuouſly, hav 
you not been haranguing ſome fair Lady on the Charm 
of Beauty, its mighty Energy ?——how weak an 
Hl-provided Men are againſt the wondrous Eloquenc 
ef a fair Face, a winning Air, and eaſy Shape; 


Fit 
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Fine by Degrees, and beautifully leſs ? 
ve you not completely armed the Ladies againſt us, 
ounded them with Darts, Inſtruments of Conqueſt, 
| all the Weapons of Deftruftion ? Nay, my 
iend, if you {till deſerve that Name, have you not 
lanted Man, robbed him of his confeſt Superiority 
er the Creation, and graced Woman with the Spoils ? 
for Philoſophy and Reaſon, thoſe Privileges of our 
u nWnkood, theſe, I ſuppoſe, have been given up as 
pty Names, inſufficient to defend us againſt ſoft 
ances and ſeducing Smiles, Be ingenuous; have 
u not, withm theſe two Hours, confeſſed Love, 
made an Offer of a bleeding Heart ? 
upnEucento, for all his Aſſurance, was in ſome mea- 
with We diſconcerted by ſo unexpected an Attack. He 
uld not help remembring the large Encomiums he 
| lay WW! made fo lately on Beauty and female Power, 
Ny: durſt he flatly deny the rapturous Strains into 
dich the ſprightly melia had fo artfully led him. 
Ir ti Putting, however, the beſt Face he could 
ence i the matter, he replied, I wonder, Sophron, how 
come to ſuſpe& me of ſuch high Degrees of Com- 
ance to the Fair, as, by a new kind of Treachery, 
e deeWſurrender the Intereſts of Philoſophy, our beſt Friend 
| Guardian, into the hands of our declared Enemies, 
utever my Attachment may be to the other Sex, 
Writy begins at home, and Self-Lqve is the ſupreme 
non, which Reaſon directs us to gratify i in the firſt 
ce, 
Walk not, my Friend, returned S2phror, ſmiling, 
W Reaſon in Affairs, where Love and the Fair Sex are 
„ havFÞcerned, By virtue of the ancient Prerogatives of 
"harms elegant Paſſion, Reaſon is excluded: the Paſſion 
ik and like the Power which ſovereign Princes aſſume, to 
quencY accountable to none; and all Ranks, from the Hero 
n to the Peaſant, ſtoop to its Decrees without Re- 
ſiſtanca. 
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ſiſtance. Beſides, Eugenio, your Heart is none off 
adamantine kind——it is all ſoft and penetrable, 
the very Butt of Cupid, and (tuck thick with his Dan 
———Neither Books, nor Philoſophy are any Deen 
or Refuge to yau. 

WELL, I confeſs frankly, ſaid Eugenio, I have be 
Fool enough to talk ſometimes at this romantic R 
but pray indulge me, my good Friend, am I betray 
by the cunning, the infinuating * **; has ſhe expok 
my Folly, and laughed at all my Fondneſs ? 
No indeed, Sir, replied Sophron, but by yourl 
Aſk me: no more Queſtions; only take a Friend's 4 
vice ; govern yourſelf with more Diſcretion and$ 
crecy for the future take care who overhears ya 
ſublime Rants, and know well the Character of th 
on whom you laviſh your Tenderneſs and Com 
lance, 

Tux Company were not a little diverted with f 
pleaſant Dialogue, and could ſcarce forbear lauglinf 
at the Confuſion and Simplicity which appeared 
Eugenio's Looks. He had, however, the Preſence 
Mind to thank Sophron for his kind Advice; and: 
ded, with fome Indignation, I muſt take care, I fi 
how I ever truſt Coquets and conceited Girls 
even vnmeaning Declarations of a Paſhon, who n 
either fooliſhly miſtake our Aim, or flity draw us 
only to laugh at us. 

Do not blame, replied Sgp4roan, your fair Com 
nion, but remember where the Scene of your Gall 
try lay, and thank your Stars that you fell into 
hands of Friends, who, without expoſing, can m 
merry with your gallant Excurſions. 

HEeREvuPpoN Hiero aſked, how it comes about 
Flattery and Falſehood are ſo faſhionable and prevail 
between the Sexes? That Honeſty is generally reck0 
Ruſticity, and Truth is frequently accounted Rude 
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J ill Manners? That he is generally eſteemed the 
an of the moſt accompliſhed Character, who can 
beſt the Part of a polite Hypocrite, who can dil- 
iſe his real Sentiments moſt artfully, and expreſs 
th molt Appearance of Sincerity thoſe he has not ? 
Cons TANT faid bluntly, that it was owing either 
the Folly or Knavery of the Men. For ſome are 
oht with mere Show, and imagine that a fine Com- 
ion, or a handſome Set of Features, includes every 
rtue and Perfection. But to ſpeak plainly, Gentle- 
n, 1 would rather aſcribe it to the Artifice of thoſe 
o love to flatter Women with ſoothing Speeches, 
d pompous Titles, and entertain them with the 
thy Stuff of Flames, Daggers, Poiſon, and the reſt _ 
that inſipid Cant, that, by thus applying *to heir 
eakneſs, they may the more effectually accompliſh 
ir own wicked Deſigns. I pity the Women that 
| into the hands of ſuch artful Knaves. But I do 
Wt know, whether the Women are quite blameleſs in 
e Affair. Some of them, I am afraid too many, 
imagine that their Superiority conſiſts in their 
thde, and therefore eaſily ſwallow any ridiculous 
e, which flatters their chief Excellence. For that 
ttery takes always the ſureſt Aim, and pierces deepeſt, 
Which points at the Quality we moſh value ourſelves 
on, Thus the Cunning of the Men, and Cre- 
ity of the Women, tally to one another, and give 
to a perpetual Round of Falſchood and Impoſture. 
rely it leaſt of all becomes Philoſophers to contri- 
te to the Deception of the Innocent but Vain. 
Evctnto thinking himſelf aimed at by this laſt 
ark, was going to make ſome Reply with a little 
umth, when Hiero mildly interpoſed between them, 
| obſerved, that he really believed many might aſ- 
in that Deception, without any bad Intentions, and 
rely to pleaſe thoſe they converſe with——that he 
| thought 
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thought the Fault complained of was chiefly Owing 
the reading of Romances, Novels and Plays, why 
are generally ſtuffed with unnatural Conceits, fant 
Characters, bombaſt Compliment, and extrayz 
Love. Theſe, added he, are put early into the hy 
of the Youth of both Sexes, which, for want of 
ter Entertainment, they greedily catch at and adm 
as the Quinteſſence of Politeneſs. Their Heads 
quite filled with wonderful Adventures, Love-Scey 
pure diſintereſted Paſſions, and all the wild Viſion 
Romance, So that the Youngſters grow admin 
Proficients in the unmeaning Jargon of a thing t 
call Gallantry, learn to liſp out the Language of 1; 
before they feel the real Paſſion, and feign Won 
and Extacy, to which they are perfect Strang 
Theſe are the falſe Incentives of Nature, which, 
raiſing unnatural Fancies and Deſires, ſupplant they 
nuine Paſſions, diſguiſe our original Feelings, 
teach a Language foreign to Human Nature. Hy 
had it been for Mankind, that thoſe filly diſton 
Productions of the Brain, the Spawn of ancient 
mance, and modern Gatlantry, had never been 
ten ; ſince they tend ſo much to corrupt the Mind: 
the Youth, and fill them with Chimera and A fſectat 
inſtead of uſeful Knowledge, juſt Pictures of Life 
moral Entertainment: Converſation had not then bt 
fiuffed with ſo much falſe Politeneſs and hollow 
phiſtry, nor both Sexes contributed ſo heartily to 
ccive and be deceived by each other. 

EuGex1o, who ſeemed impatient to ſpeak all 
time Hiero was talking, when he ſaw he had dc 
faid with ſome Sharpneſs ; Gentlemen, I am a li 
ſurprized, firſt, at your preſent Queſtion, which e 
an odious Reflection on both Sexes ; particularly 
the Ladies, whoſe Character I think myſelf, in hon 
bound to maintain, eſpecially in their Abſence : 


Ne 
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t, at your Strain of Reaſoning upon it. You put 
in mind of a certain Species of Philoſophers I have 
cd of, who, taking Facts for granted, and begging 
ir Principles, make admirable Deductions from them 
1 ſhow wondrous Ingenuity in reconciling Facts to 
ir Theories, In like manner, Gentlemen, you have 
t ſuppoſed the Fact, that Flattery and Falſchood is 
» faſhionable Method of Intercourſe between the 
xes, and that the greateſt Knave is the moſt ac- 
mpliſhed, and conſequently the moſt acceptable Cha- 
ter: then, having taken it for granted, that the 
lantry which prevails among the gay Part of the 
orld, is nothing elſe but the Art of feigning or diſ- 
ing one's Paſſions, you conclude, with full Aſſur- 
ce, that it is an unmeaning and fantaſtic, or a moſt 
nicious thing. It were no hard matter, by ſuch a 
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t the ·¶ ue way of reaſoning, to praiſe or cenſure any thing. 
gs, Ft 1 hope, Gentlemen, you will not allow yourſelves 
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de miſled by a general Clamour. You muſt per- 
me, at leaſt, to doubt of the Fact. For tho' ſome 
dy Girls are filly enough to delight in Panegyric 
high-ſtrained Compliments, yet all Women of 
iſe do moſt heartily deſpiſe the wanton Effulions of 
indifereet and exceſſive Complaiſance. And who- 
ris much in the World, will find that moſt Ladies 
more apt to regard the Men of plain Senſe and un- 
efted Behaviour, who ſpeak as they think, and ap- 
jult what they are, than the moſt ſpecious inſinu- 
7 Hypocrite, or the moſt noiſy Pretender. For 
no leis abhor and dread that Converſation or 
| id dof 4e&t which favours of Artifice and Diſſimulation, 
ma eilded ſoever with voluble Speeches and a ſmooth 
nich ( reſs, than they are pleaſed with the fober Expreſ- 
alaly of a genuine Eſteem. The artificial polite Se- 

hond may perhaps take for a few Afternoons, but bet- 
ace: Mo Ivaintance unmaſls him, and he ſoon becomes 


oF conſpicuous, 
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conſpicuous, through thoſe thin Covers he wears ab 
him and then he is hated, if he is not deſpiſed, 
I Am wonderfully delighted, ſaid Conſtant, to hey 
ſuch a Remark made by Eugenio, who ſhould kngy 
the Truth of the matter; and wiſh, for the Honowlif 
of the Sex, it were beyond doubt. But my Url 
quaintedneſs with what you call the Beau-Monde, is ty 
Reaſon perhaps that I ſtill retain ſome Grains of In 
delity about me; therefore I ſhould be glad to be: 
fired by. him in ſober Seriouſneſs and goed Earnd 
that your fine Ladies like the fncere, better than thy 
go the fne Gentleman, and wiſh to have rue rather 
f:001h things faid to them. Is it really fo, Eugen; 


I Ax afraid, replied Eugenio, it would be a yi 1 
Attempt for me to endeavour to remove my F rien orb. 
remaining Grains of Infidelity, who has not the nn U 
qvantageous Prepoſſeſſions in favour of the Fair mol 


1 would only appeal to what I think a very ſubſtan. , , 
Proof of the real and ſerious Opinion of the Ladi 
a3 well as of their Affection, namely, that though th 
fine Gentleman, as Conſtant calls him, or ſmooth Speed o 
er, may poſſibly be thought the moſt agreeable for Hing: 
little Tea- Table talk, or the propereſt Partner a MW pq, 
Ball; yet we find they generally prefer the Man 0 
Worth, the ſenſible and true Friend, when they th ing | 
of chuſing a Companion for Life, Y difa 
WELL, ſubjoined Conftant, J am content to yield 
Eugenis's better Acquaintance with the Inclination Ms not 
the Ladies. But I proteſt, I hardly thought their Til 
had been ſo juſt, but that it was more modiſh to pi neceſl 
the gaudy and refined above the plain and ſimple, very } 
ſhall begin to think I may, by and by, get into rene 
Mode myſelf. But will Eugenio be ſo good, as to Co 
plain this ſame Gallantry of his, that I may knc 
whether I have any Chance for improving in it to 


I Fin, faid Eugenio, my Friend inclines to 
pleala 
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Wnt, But were I to defend this Gallantry of mine, 
; he is pleaſed to call it, I ſhould not chuſe to appeal 
the Deciſion of ſo unfeeling a Judge as C:n/tant; 
ach leſs ſhould I reckon myſelf obliged to defend 
mances, or that kind of Gallantry with which they 
e ſo plentifully ſtored. I am for a more natural kind 
it, But I do not know any thing that has been 
dre miſtaken, or leſs underſtood than this Affair. 
pr after all that has been ſaid for and againſt it, what, 
the name of wonder, is Gallantry but the amiable 
rrreſpondence of Minds, carried on between the two 
xes by the Intervention of kind Language, Looks, 
r and Geſture? If any other Creature, ſurely Man 
made for Society; and if for any, certainly above 
others, ſor that ſweeteſt, and molt endearing one 
h Woman, To cultivate this, he is prompted by 
> moſt powerful and tender Inſtin&ts of his Nature, 
ich Conſtant may diſown if he will, but which he 
y pollibly feel to his Coſt one time or other. For 
ture is a ſtubborn thing. It may indeed be con- 
ed or diſguiſed, but rarely maſtered by Art. Its 
incts are, in a manner, irreſiſtible; and though 
Paſſions may be eluded for ſome time, they will 
rn upon us with ſo much the greater Violence, for 
ing been checked in their natural Courſe. But 
y difavow Paſſions, which are at once ſo natural, 
whoſe Influence is ſo cheering and beneficial ? 
s not Man find, in the Indulgence of thoſe ſocial 
ions, the ſweeteſt Repoſe, after he is fatigued with 
o pu neceſſary Toils and Buſineſs of Lite? And does not 
ple. very Exerciſe of them tend to humanize his Mind, 
into N refine his Manners ? Shall the manly and gene- 
to q Commerce of Sentiments, which ſubſiſts among a 
y bac elect Friends, be deemed natftral, and becoming 

it tog human Dignity ; and ſhall that milder and more 

es io ned Union and Intercourſe between the two Sexes, 

pleal Vol. I. E which 
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which ſprings from conſenting Features and Paſſio 
be thought romantic and unnatural, or beneath tþ 
Gravity of either our manly or philoſophic Charade 
But perhaps, Gentlemen, you will ſay you do not d 
that the Paſſion which is the Foundation of Gallanty 
is juſt and natural; only you think the Ways uſu 
taken to expreſs it, are infincere, and often delufi 
or at leaſt extravagant and abſurd. But pray tell Men i: 
what dictates a proper Language for the Pafſions? | 
it not Nature herſelf ? And are not the Generth 
open to the various Impreſſions of Nature; and 
they not ſpeak as they are prompted from within ? 
may indeed counterfeit, or perhaps refine upon d 


Language of Nature; but it will never have that ps, ac 
erful and perſuaſive Charm, which ſeldom fails to the 
company Nature, It will (till betray the ConftranWght t. 
and Affectation from which it proceeds. If we mean mic! 
reach the Heart, our Language, be it of the Eyes ie to 
Voice, muſt come directly from it. Now I aſk, co 
an inſipid thing were human Life, if not ſeaſoned vii e. 
the elegant Refinements of Love and Gallantry, Min o 
all thoſe tender Delicacies of Converſation which Wits ar 
inſpired by femal Softneſs, and directed by good M no ! 
ners? How naked and unadorned are the coarlfgrced. 
Indulgences of Paſſion, if ſtript of all the Charms H you | 
rowed from mutual Efteem, Sympathy and kind JV ou; 
dearment ? I am afraid, Gentlemen, without ty th 
we ſhould degenerate into perfect Savages, and be cr) 
vergrown with Claws and Naſtineſs. I refer you, 
farther Satisfaction in this matter, to the Hiltory 
the Amazin, fo humorouſly told by the Spectator Neurt 
I Find, ſaid Hiero, that Eugenia has, with à g | Wo: 
deal of Zeal, and no leſs Art, endeavoured to vindighh not th 
modern Gallantry. I ſhall not deny, that with profffilpecte 
Reſtrictions, and in a certain way of explaining it, Wit rat} 
wing may bear a Meaning ſoft enough; but I mndihip 
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defend it as it is generally practiſed, and in the 
linary Acceptation of the Word. For is it not 
r a concerted Syſtem of Fraud and Diſguiſe, to 
in the Innocent? Or an artful Application to the 
nity and Pride of the Sex, to delude them into the 
jef of a counterfeited Paſſion in us, or to enſnare 
m into a real one themſelves? Or ſhould it be leſs 
minal, is it not, ſuppoſing the belt of it, a low and 
miſcuous Proſtitution of Praife, without regard to 
erit, or the Circumſtances of Time, Place or Perſons ? 
is is commonly termed good Breeding, and he is 
led a polite gallant Man, who can, with moſt Ad- 
fs, adminiſter this intoxicating Draught; but if it 
d the other Sex, of whoſe Innocence and Virtue we 
pht to be Patrons, to an overweaning Conceit of 
mſclyes, or to a Reliſh of unjuct Applauſe, I ſhould 
uſe to be reckoned unmannerly and ungallant, rather 
n contribute to ſuch a hurtful Deluſion or wrong 
e. But how much more criminal muſt it be, by a 


nts and tender Protcitations of Friendſhip, or Love, 
no Matter which, to ſteal upon an innocent un- 
urded Creature, and rob her of a Heart, whoſe Per- 
| you never meant to poſſeſs ! 
VouLD you then, interpoſed Eugenio, never ſay a 
ty thing to a Lady, unleſs you felt a real Paſſion, 
carry on a gallant Correſpondence with a female 
end, in which you both found mutual Pleaſure 
Improvement, without thinking your ſelf obliged 
burt her in form? | 
| WouLD never, anſwered Fiero, ſay a thing I 
not think, nor would I even fay all I thought, if 
ulpeted 1 ſhould thereby nouriſh that Vanity 1 


ng it, rather to ſtarve; much leſs would I profeſs a 
ut 1 endmip, which might eaſily be interpreted into a 


E 2 | Paſſion. 


abt whether, with all his ingenious Caſuiſtry, he 


wn of little Artifices, or, if you will, fine Compli- 
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Paſſion, Tis dangerous, my Friend, to practiſe yy 
honeſt unſuſpecting Hearts, and highly ungenerom M 


us, whom Nature hath appointed the Guardians of . © 
Fair-Sex, to attempt, by the artful Refinements Mich 
real or affected Friendſhip, to undermine the Aſſemh t o 
of thoſe. to whom we never intend a full Rem Meni 
The inſatiable abandoned Rover, who prowls day en 
night to prey upon the Honour of the Sex, is not, WF ar: 
my Opinion, ſo cool and complete a Villain a it 
ſupple inſinuating Gallant, who invades their unfulhW ord 


and defenceleſs Minds. The one openly profeſſs| 
Deſigns, and, by a direct Attack, endeavours to n 
their Perſons and Reputation, which may poſlibly| 
retrieved by their future Behaviour. The other! 
bauches their Principles, and, by his wiley Arts, pr 
upon their tender, Hearts, robs them of their ie 
and Freedom, and perhaps after all, with a fl. 
unfeeling Mind, abandons them to the Pangs d 
cruel Jealouſy, or diſappointed Paſſion, | 
Fax be it from me, replied Eugenio, to vindicit 
Gallantry that draws ſo deep: but do not then 


ordinary Rules of good Manners impoſe a kin ed an 
Neceſſity upon us, of ſaying as well as doing 2 M 
many agreeable things to the Ladies, which canned M. 
warranted by the ſtricteſt Veracity ? How ſhod 


would the Society even of Men be, with one anal 
were they to diſplay all that Pride, Selfiſhneſs, 4 
gance, Peeviſhneſs and Contempt of others, wt 
they often feel? Politeneſs therefore requires, 
they hide thoſe Paſſions as diſcreetly as they can, 
put on the Appearances of ſuch as are molt con 
The greater Advantage or Superiority one Ma 
over another by Birth, Rank, Fortune, or any 
compliſhments of Body or Mind, good Breeding ol 
him to leſſen that Diſtance by a ſuperiour Afad 
and more obſequious Airs of Complaiſance, Thi 
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ore decent and neceſſary with regard to the Fair-Sex. 
e can hardly ſhew them too much Reſpect, or pay 
em too great a Deference, that we may conceal, and, 
ſome degree, compenſate to them the Superiority 
ich Nature hath given us over them. We could 
t otherwiſe converſe on equal Terms, but ſhould be 
enſive or formidable to thoſe, to whom Nature 
tended we ſhould be the moſt agreeable. And while 
are ſtudying to make ourſelves thus agreeable, how 
it poſſible to check our Fancy, and weigh every 
ord with a ſcrupulous Nicety ; eſpecially when we 
animated with all that Tenderneſs and Effuſion of 
art, with which we are inſpired dy their fair Preſence ? 
1 CaxxoT help thinking, returned Hiero, that we 
xy be abundantly affable and complaiſant, without 
ing falſe or hypocritical. We may ſhew a juſt and 
ent Keſpect to others without any ſervile Abaſement 
ourſelves or dilingenuous Flattexy of them. But 
real Politeneſs, and ſome Degree of Falſehood, 
n up into one another, and become, in any Inſtance, 
ſeparable, which I do not think is ever the Caſe ; 
hould; without Demur, appeal from what is well. 
ed and faſhionable, to what is honeſt and right, No 
e Man would chuſe to be ſingular in Trifles ; every 
2d Man will dare to be ſo, where he thinks the Laws 
Truth and Happineſs of Mankind are concerned, 
it good Breeding, which is only a more refined 
umanity, can never oblige us to tranſgreſs the one, or 
riice the other. T3 | 
SOPHRON, Who had not interpoſed in the Debate, 
rceiving it was now at an end, ſaid, he agreed with 
genio, in thinking that the Source of the Evil which 
iero complained of, was to be traced from ſome 
werful Diſpoſition or Inſtinct, interwoven with our 
WW) Nature, I do not fay, added he, that Nature 

s us to Falſchood and Deceit, or ever intended there 


E 3. ſhould. 
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Paſſion. Tis dangerous, my Friend, to practiſe will 
honeſt unſuſpecting Hearts, and highly ungenerou; 
us, whom Nature hath appointed the Guardians of 
Fair-Sex, to attempt, by the artful Refinements d 


of thoſe to whom we never intend a full Rem 
The inſatiable abandoned Rover, who prowls day a 
night to prey upon the Honour of the Sex, is not 
my Opinion, ſo cool and complete a Villain a 
ſupple inſinuating Gallant, who invades their unſul 
and defenceleſs Minds. The one openly profeſſs| 
Deſigns, and, by a direct Attack, endeavours to n 
their Perſons and Reputation, which may poſlibly 
retrieved by their future Behaviour. The other! 
bauches their Principles, and, by his wiley Arts, 
upon their tender, Hearts, robs them of their Þ 
and Freedom, and perhaps after all, with a fa 
unfeeling Mind, abandons them to the Pangs if 
cruel Jealouſy, or diſappointed Paſſion. | 

Far be it from me, replied Eugenio, to vindici 
Gallantry that draws ſo deep: but do not then 
ordinary Rules of good Manners impoſe a kind 
Neceſſity upon us, of ſaying as well as doing 2 
many agreeable things to the Ladies, which cannd 
warranted by the ſtricteſt Veracity ? How ſhot 
would the Society even of Men be, with one ano 
were they to diſplay all that Pride, Selfiſhnefs, 4 
gance, Peeviſnneſs and Contempt of others, 
they often feel? Politeneſs therefore requires, 
they hide thoſe Paſhons as diſcreetly as they can, Wreeivi: 
put on the Appearances of ſuch as are moſt con genie 
The greater Advantage or Superiority one Ma iero © 
over another by Birth, Rank, Fortune, or an! werfu 
compliſhments of Body or Mind, good Breeding ry x 
him to leſſen that Diſtance by a ſuperiour AfﬀadMds us 
and more obſequious Airs of Complaiſance, This! 
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ore decent and neceſſary with regard to the Fair-Sex. 
7e can hardly ſhew them too much Reſpect, or pay 
em too great a Deference, that we may conceal, and, 
ſome degree, compenſate to them the Superiority 
ich Nature hath given us over them. We could 
t otherwiſe converſe on equal Terms, but ſhould be 
fenſive or formidable to thoſe, to whom Nature 
tended we ſhould be the moſt agreeable, And while 
> are ſtudying to make ourſelves thus agreeable, how 
it poſſible to check our Fancy, and weigh every 
ord with a ſcrupulous Nicety ; eſpecially when we 
> animated with all that Tenderneſs and Effuſion of 
art, with which we are inſpired by their fair Preſence ? 
1 CaxxoT help thinking, returned Hier», that we 
ay be abundantly affable and complaiſant, without 
ing falſe or hypocritical. We may ſhew a juſt and 
cent Reſpe& to others without any ſervile Abaſement 
ourſelves or dilingenuous Flattezy of them. But 
real Politeneſs, and ſome Degree of Falſehood, 
n up into one another, and become, in any Inſtance, 
ſeparable, which I do not think is ever the Caſe ; 
ould, without Demur, appeal from what is. well. 
d and faſhionable, to what is honeſt and right, No 
ſe Man would chuſe to be ſingular in Trifles ; every 
od Man will dare to be ſo, where he thinks the Laws 
Truth and Happineſs of Mankind are concerned, 
it good Breeding, which is only a more refined 
umanity, can never oblige us to tranſgreſs the one, or 
riice the other, | 
SOPHRON, Who had not interpoſed in the Debate, 
can, Wreeiving it was now at an end, ſaid, he agreed with 
con genie, in thinking that the Source of the Evil which 
tera complained of, was to be traced from ſome 


ry Nature, I do not ſay, added he, that Nature 
eus to Falſchood and Deceit, or ever intended there 


werful Diſpoſition or Inſtin&, interwoven with our 
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ſhould be an Intercourſe of Lying between the gen 
but 1 believe Nature has ſoftened the rough n 
Heart, with ſuch a Tenderneſs towards the other wi 
as is apt to heighten their Excellencies in our 
and betray us into many agreeabte Deluſions in th 
favour. Our mutual Sympathy eaſily runs up to] 
fon: and where Paſſion has once the afeendant, 
ſoon brings over the Judgement to its Party, 
naturally ſpeak in the Language of the prevailing } 
fion : Be it really felt, or only affected, the Diſcon 
will accompany it, and be of a Colour. In the 


mer Caſe indeed, the Langnage will be natural, » 
amid(t all the Flow of Fondneſs and Folly, will 8 th: 
wear the Appearance of Truth. But in proportion e R. 
Nature is exaggerated or perverted, our Language co. 


appear falſe and unnatural. Beauty lends its prevaik 
Aid to carry on the Deception, and moral Chan 
or the Appearance of them, add wonderful Force 
the natural Tenderneſs. Good Manners too cone 
to poliſh and refine the Paſſion, and ſhow it in t 
moſt agreeable Lights, according to the reigning Mod 
No wonder then, if ſuch a Mixture frequently wot 
up the Paſſions of Mankind to a height of Ext 
gance, and that Extravagance vents itſelf in liz 
{trained Praiſes, and luxuriant Compliments. Ho 
ever, we ought to guard againſt the Biaſs of Nat 
and Faſhion, wherever they would miſlead us, 1 
never be tempted, by any Conſideration whatlon 
to act againſt the ſtricteſt Rules of Honour or | 
manity, ' 
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YHILANDER honouring us with his Compa- 
ny laſt Night, told. us he had been at * * * for 
me Days, where he had ſeen a Man of a very extra- 
dinary Character, whoſe chief Excellence lay in the 
nowledge of Books, among which he was buried 
ive, As he is, proceeded he, a profound Admirer 
Antiquity, it is only the Volumes of the Antients, 
thoſe which: were. publiſhed in the firſt Age, after 
e Revival of Learning, that he will deign to look 
ito, He profeſſes a perfect Contempt of the later 
loderns, whom he uſes.to call. the Muſhrooms of a 
day ; and ſays, it is anly thoſe high Spirits that have 
en mellowed by Time, and ſtood the Teſt of Ages, 
dat are worth taſting. The firſt time I happened to 
ein his Company, not being well acquainted with 
is Character, but having only heard that he was a 
ſan of Learning, I aſked him if he had read Mr. Pope's 
lay en Man, He told me, Sir, you may ſpare your 
If the trouble of aſking me ſuch Queſtions. I read 


ge, who have ſignalized themſelves by collecting and 
folding tous the ineſtimable Treaſures of Antiquity, 
he Moderns are all Waſps or Drones. Their 
hole Buſineſs is to ſting one another, or to. ſuck 
de Honey of the laborious. and generous Bees of 
cient Times, which they pretend to diftribute as 
eir own, If you take from their Compoſitions 
ole exalted Spirits they have derived from thence, 
hat remains is only a Caput Mortuum. Robbers, 
ho thus load themſelves with the Spoils of the honeſt 
d induſtrious Part of Mankind, ought to be banifhed 


GU 


d modern Books, but thoſe Authors only of the laſt 
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the Republick of Letters, and publickly condemng} 

as Thieves. Commend me to a Homer, a Plats, oi 
an Ariſtotle, thoſe Parents of Learning, who, wu 
immenſe Sagacity and Labour, ranſacked every Corn 
of Nature, gathered from every Flower and Plan 4 
their precious Stores, and then imparted them to ti 
whole World, with a Generoſity equal to their vi 
Erudition. Theſe, Sir, are the Books I chuſe to rea 


Fuvat integros accedere Fontet, 
Atque haurire : 


I aſked pardon for preſuming to trouble him vii 
Queſtions about any thing he did not like u 
decently retired, | e ta 

I WIII lay any Wager, ſaid Eugenio, this muly 
Mortal knows no more of Men than he does of nc 
dern Books, and is as great a Stranger to the Fafhiong 
of modern Life, as he is a Connoiiſeur in the Moda 
and Forms of the ancient World, I will engage le 
can adjuſt the Plaits of a Roman Toga, better than te 
can thoſe of his own Gown, if he wears one; u 
will tell you the Value of a Mina or Attic Drachn, <5 n 
better than of a Moidore, or Piece of Eight. 

You judge very truly, replied Philander, he is 1 
mere Book- worm. perfectly ignorant of the mol 
common Decencies of Life. His odd Aſpect and uncoti * # 
Addreſs, as well as the little Converſation I had vin *2 
him, made me inquire more particularly into his Ch. 
racter. I found him, Eugenio, to be ſuch as you Sor 
imagine in every Reſpect. He never reads any Nev <=? 
and knows nothing of what is doing in the Wo Lis 
about him. The Revolutions of Eurepe give him H 
Concern; to him they are mere Trifles. I am nog the 
certain, if he knows what Form of Government ht hole 
lives under, but he can trace the Grecian and Rom 8: 
Republics from their Origin, through all the Steps dent, 
their Progreſs and various Revolutions, to their Dy 
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can harangue to you whole Hours of all the great 
aracters of Antiquity; but a Lord Chancellor, or a 
4 ime Miniſter of Great Britain, are too puny Ob- 
to attract his Notice. When he appears in Com- 
„, you ſee ſomething ſingular and oddly antique in 
WW. Dreſs. A Wig is too modern an Invention for 
5 a, and he would fain introduce the looſe Robes of 
Watiquity, which, he ſays, are at once majeſtic, and 
Wlutary to the human Conſtitution, inſtead of the 
I ſhort Clothes of the Gothic Cut. If, at any time, 
& {tumble into a Company of Ladies, they are quite 
Wobtcd at his aukward Appearance, and. aſk. one ano- 
er from what mouldy Cell. this Wonder has crept. 
e talks to them of Cuſtoms they never heard of, 
a in a Style as antique as his Manner, quotes Scraps 
"WF antient Story, and brings Sanchuniathon, or Dia- 
rus Siculus, and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis for his 
Wouchers ; and informs them of the. Faſhions worn 
y Aſpaſia, or Cleopatra, and other celebrated Toaſts 
Antiquity. - Ten to one if ſome Piece of his Dreſs 
not awry, or indecently unbuttoned. But the La- 
cha es make ample Repriſals upon him, when they talk 
Balls, Maſquerades and Ridotto's, Tete and Robe 
Chambre's, an Idiom as barbarous and unknown to 
im, as his Greek is to them. | 
Tur Company were both ſurprized and entertain- 


Ch. ery Body's Taſte is fo much modernized. . 

vel Sorenson ſaid, What Pity is it to fee ſo much 
News earning miſapplied and rendered, in a Manner, uſeleſs 
voni Life, through the perverted Taſte of its Poſſeſſor? 


me much farther will a little Grain of good Senſe go, ' 


1 not the way of Buſineſs and Practice of the World, than 
at be hole Loads of uſeleſs Erudition ? I doubt not, but 
os good Man, with the help of a little more Judge- 
ps of Þ*it, or by having his Studies directed in a right Chan- 
cy, Big ft. | nel, 


l, to hear of ſuch an Oddity in our Times, when 
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thoſe great Scholars and Ancients he ſo much admin 


the pretty Trinkets that go to the Coëffure of af 
Lady. A Plato, even a divine Plato, and his ex 
Maſter, the Parent of practical and moral Philolojig 
condeſcended to ſtoop to the Apprehenſions of f 


then, to admire Antiquity ſo much, and yet not in 
tate that Part of it which is the moſt commendahl 
To profeſs ſuch a Veneration for its moſt illuſtria 


-met with among Men of Learning ? Nay, are nott 
profoundeſt Scholars frequently the molt ignorant « 


making a Figure where they ought to appear with n 
fay ſo, I have been often diverted with the aukw 


out of their Cells into the World, and appear in pol 


World, as perfect Strangers as Philander's — 
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nel, might have roſe to ſomething conſiderable ing 4 00 
World: whereas now he grows mouldy and ſuptt ne 
nuated in his Cloſet, or perhaps riſes no higher als 
the Character of an able Grammarian, or laborious La * 
icographer. What a different Creature is he f 


Homer, we are told by one of his ingenious Hill 
ographers, was a welcome Gueſt at the Tables oft 
Great. Princes courted the ſtrolling Bard, and 
ſhone in the Company of the Ladies, who liſtened 
him with ſilent Wonder, while he painted the Chan 
of a Helen, or ſung the melodious Hymns of Miner 
and Venus. He was thoroughly acquainted with the 
Modes of Dreſs, and could entertain them with 


meaneſt Artiſan, and to talk in plain Greek, of t 
moſt common Affairs of Life. Is it not prepoſtem 


Men, yet be the very Reverſe of their Charade 
And yet are not ſuch Inconſiſtencies too often to 
the World, and the worſt qualified for. Bulineſs, « 


Luſtre and Advantage? 
I Cors s, ſaid Eugenio, if you will allow me 


th 
Figure the Genezality of Scholars, or mere College W. 
bred People make. If, at any time, they are daf (.. 


Company, they look like the Inhabitants of anotit 
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n nce, to the Manners and Faſhions of this. Their 
oncern is viſible to all about them; like ſolitary Ani-, 
as, who have lived in Caves and Deſarts, they ſeem 
be afraid of Company, and cannot bear to have the 
yes of others fixed upon them. How have I bluſhed 
ſee the poor Creatures, with all. their Duſt and 
ouldineſs about them, ſweating for want of knowing 
at to ſay, diſconcerted by every Queſtion put to 
em, utterly at a loſs what to do with their Hands, 
how to diſpoſe of their Limbs! I have. ſeen the Si- 
nce of the Company put them in an Agony, and 
ake them redden like a bluſhing Girl. What a Re- 
oach does it caſt on Learning, to ſee its-Friends 
earing ſo mean and ridiculous a Garb? If it unfits a 
an for the Commerce of the World, or unqualifies 
m for Buſineſs, methinks he had better be without 
unprofitable, I may ſay ſo hurtful an Accompliſhment, 
PHILANDER ſubjoined, It is with deep Regret, Eu- 
no, that I obſerve your Remark is generally too true. 
nd L am afraid this is one Reaſon why Learning has 
en ſo often baniſhed from Company and the World, in- 
Schools, and the Monkiſh Retreats of ſolitary Mortals, 
if it were incompatible with Pcliteneſs of Manners 
d elegant eaſy Converſation. One Kind of Know- 
age has been thought neceſſary to furniſh a learned 
ead, and quite another to form a Gentleman. Peor 
e preſume, without examining, becauſe ſome- Men, 
puted learned, have been mere Simpletons in the 
dmmon Affairs of Life,. that therefore a// Men of 
arning maſt be ſo, They take it for granted, that 
Man who has a deal of Book-Lumber about him, is, 
that very account, unqualified for the Practice of 
e World. Formerly, the Divorce between Science 
d Capacity for Buſineſs, between Politeneſs and 
arning, was not-ſo common a Sight as, I am afraid, 
Jas been in later Times, How many great Ven in 
„int Ages have united the Character of the Scholar 
and 
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and the Gentleman? Some of the ableſt Philoſophy 
of Antiquity were Men of Action as well as Study 
they ſhone in the Courts of Princes no leſs than if 
the Walks of Philoſophers, and were as eminent 
Camps as in Academies, | 

Tux celebrated Sages of Greece were all, but on 
Governours in their reſpective Cities; and that on 
I mean Thales, you know, Gentlemen, founded 1 
mous School, to which he gave Laws, full as dur 
and extenſive as thoſe the others framed, by the 0: 
cles of Wiſdom which he uttered, And if we cond 
their Succeſſors in Wiſdom, we ſhall find them no-wi 
mferiour in Reputation. Plato, for inſtance, whallf 
Sophron juſt now mentioned, was a Man of the Woll 
as well as a profound Scholar, a great Traveller, x 
withal a laborious Student, courted by Princes, u 
converſant among thoſe of the firſt Rank and Fig! 
both at home and abroad. His noble Competitor, 
Rival in Philoſophy, was no leſs a fine Gentleman u 
great Captain, than a Philoſopher of the firſt Ords 
And no Man ever knew better how to practiſe 
deepeſt Maxims of Philoſophy on the moſt trying 
important Occaſions. Ari/totle, another of the Socril 
Family, was a Man of immenſe Learning and unn 
ried Application to the Sciences, yet Tutor to a Prin 

erſed and active in State-Affairs, joining the Eleg 
of a Court to the Depth of a Scholar. Thucyidii 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the Service of his County 
both as a great General and an eminent Citizen, 
hath left behind him an immortal Monument of! 
Reach and Capacity in either Character, 

In the amiable Polyb;us we ſee the polite Gentle 
the generous Patriot, the able Stateſman, the univer 
Traveller and Scholar, 

Nox were the Roman Worthies inferiour to f 
uluftrious Models from whom they drew. Was ! 
Cato the Cenſor, whom Livy characterizes as fo _ 5 

pli 
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liſned an Architect of his own Fortune, an excellent 
Lawyer, and able Speaker; a noble General, and withal 
Jeepiy (killed in all the Learning of his Times ? The 
anger of that Name joined the ſevereſt Practice to 
he moſt rigid Precepts of Philoſophy, and was no leſs 
minent for his Dignity and heroic Spirit, as a Magi- 
Wrate, than for his Reach as a Scholar, 
$ 1 CaxxoT help thinking, ſaid Eugenio, that both 
is Practice and Philoſophy were-alike too moroſe and 
nfriendly for Society, eſpecially. in a State where Con- 
In was as neceſſary as Courage to defeat Villany, and 
here Virtue wanted the Seaſonings of Art to render 
palateable to a corrupt People. 

PERHAPS, replied Philander, Cato urged Things 
ith too impetuous a Career, and poſſibly his Virtue 
vas of too blunt an Edge to cut through ſuch knotty 

d knaviſh Times; but, natural Temper is a ſtubborn 
hing to deal with, eſpecially if the Principles of Phi- 
pſophy co-operate with it, But I hope, Eugenio, you 
ave not the ſame Objection againſt his eminent Con- 
mporary Cicero, in whom the Orator, Stateſman and 
Philoſopher combined to form a very illuſtrious Cha- 

Ger. His vaſt Erudition was no Prejudice to bis 
olitical Capacity. It was all applied to public Good, 
r perſonal Glory. His Experience and Practice of 

e World added Luſtre to his philoſophical Character, 
nd gave noble Heightenings to his Learning, 

I W1sn, ſaid Con/ftant, your Orator had not fallen 
nto the very Reverſe of that Fault but juſt now con- 
jemned in Cato: I mean, a ſupple Verſatility of Man- 
gers, which made him truckle to the reigning Party, 
latter and careſs thoſe Men he hated, and do many 
hings beneath the Dignity of a Roman Citizen, and 
nuch more, of a profeſt Philoſopher. For my Part, 

bad rather imitate the blunt, intrepid Honelty of the 
urly Stoic, and in doing ſo, continue always of a Piece 
ich my ſelf, than by flily trimming to Perſons and 

Tunes, 
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. and Fools, forfeit my Dignity as a Man. 
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Times, become a very Preteus in my Character, ie: 
through a filly Ambition to be agreeable to Knayg . 


You certainly make a right Choice, Conflant, replie| | 
Philander ; and yet I am perſuaded there is a j 
Mean between the. inflexible Statelineſs and Cynic 
Honeſty of the Staic, and the too pliable Turn af 
{mooth. artificial Addreſs of the Academic. But, ni 
thinks, you are ſomewhat too ſevere upon this tri 
great Man, who, by the Confeſſion of his Enemis i 
was a hearty Lover of his Country, and who, if eff 
he diſguiſed or departed from his real Character, di 
it, the more effectually to promote the beſt of Intereſt, 
thoſe af Liberty and public Happineſs. But he nerk 
no Teſtimony of mine to vouch or vindicate hi 
Reputation. Let his Actions and immortal Writin 
do it for him. It will at leaſt be owned, that lu 
Character is ſufficient Authority to prove the Pon 
for which I produced it. I might name many othen 
for the ſame purpoſe ; Paulus Emilius, Scipio Afr 
canus, Lucullus, and particularly Cz/ar, in whom w 
admire the fine Scholar, as much as the well-bret 
Gentleman, the elegant Orator, the accompliſhed ?e 
litician, the unrivalled Commander, and only rege 
that ſuch ſuperior Talents ſhould have been employe! 
I mean, abuſed, to the execrable Deſign of enſlavi 
his Country. But there is no Occaſion to prodi 
Examples to prove that genuine Learning, and d 
brighteſt active Accompliſhments, are not incompatibl 
I. will not ſay that modern Times do not afford many 
Inſtances of the ſame. Truth. But I believe they at 
rarer. Many eminent Stateſmen, Captains, and Ma 
in the higheſt Stations of a late Date, have been abt 
Scholars. And I could name ſeveral great Characte 
now in public Life and Luſtre, who excel in tf 
Arts and Sciences, But theſe Men have added to tl 
* received in the eſtabliſned Seats of Literatur 
1 
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1 er Improvement from private Inſtruction, and an 

tenſtve Intercourſe with the World. But, turn the 
iedal. How few of your prafeſt Scholars, if taken 
nom their. deep Speculations, and. produced upon the 
Erncatre of the World, or ſent abroad, on an Em: 
Way, ta command an Army, or govern a Province, 
Jould make any tolerable Figure, and not rather bring 
grace and Contempt on Scholar-Craft ? I am afraid 
is either Learning of a different kind, that has 
Jen too often taken up with, now-a-days, or ſome- 
eil ning in the Manner of communicating it, that has 

een it ſuch an unfriendly Aſpect on Buſineſs and 
be World, and raiſed, I. am ſorry to ſay, too many 
prejudices againſt | 
Wusx. Hiere ſaw that P/ 
je gravely ſaid, is it not too evident, Gentlemen, 
at Learning has been hitherto uſed by the Generality, 
ga meer Scaffold to Preferment ? Certain Exerciſes 
ere to learned, and a Set of Forms gone through: 
Man was obliged to perform his Quarentine for a 
Ferm of Years, in the outer, Court of the Muſes, and 
den he was admitted to the inner Court, where. he 
as either crowned with nominal Honours, or reward- 
d for his Attendance and Oſtentation of a little com- 
on- place Learning, with a ſubſtantial Poſt or Penſior "I 
Vhen he had thus raiſed his Building, and obtained 
Seat among the learned, Order, then down with the 
caffolds as af no farther Uſe. , He had finiſhed his 
Vork, and might then reſt fram his. Labours. If any 
inds of a nobler Mould, true Lovers of Knowledge, 
pplied for more liberal Inſtruction to the profeſt Maſ- 
rs of Science, their ſtarched Garb and forbidding 
ook, were apt to frighten the Beginner; but if ſome, 
ger to be introduced to the Company of the Muſes, 
appened to preſs forward into the venerable Manfion, 
ey were entertained there with an antiquated 


ind of Sophiſtry, and metaphyſical Jargo 


ilander: had made an end; 


n of En tities, 
Categories 
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Categories and Predicaments, and were inſtituted io 
the Chimes of Mode and Figure, by which they hd 
in Materials; for what? A Capacity to wrangle and 
debate. If at any time they allowed them to look ino 
Authors of another Character, the illuſtrious Gree 
and Romans, or Moderns of the ſame Stamp; inſtedf 
of entering into the Spirit of a Work, pointing out te 
Beauties of Compoſition, forming their Pupils to 2 
Reliſh of noble Characters and Sentiments, or inſtrud- 
ing them in the Conduct of Life; Taſks indeed, for 
which they themſelves were ill qualified: they initial 


them, perhaps, into the Rules of Proſody and verb 1 : 
Criticiſm, ſnewed them the various Readings, inſpire} ** 
them with a high Veneration for Authority and Dorn 
grees, but above all, an inviolable Attachment os. ; 
eſtabliſhed Forms and Statutes. af 


Maxy of the raw Diſciples, the implicit Admire 
of their Teachers, were caught with this ſolemn Parade 
of Science, and believed that to be wondrous dee 
and learned, which their ſhort Underſtandings cou te 
not fathom. Thus, they learned Sound inltead o EL 
Senſe, imagined they knew every thing, while they 8. 
were ignorant of the very firſt Elements of Knoy 54 
ledge 3 and preſumed themſelves qualified to act ah, .... 
Part in Life, yet, when it came to the trial, wei | 
found good for nothing. Others of a nicer Talte ani ,. 
higher Spirit, being fed with thoſe Scraps and Crul ...;;, 
of Science, were ſoon diſguſted, and, tired with fac b i 
fruitleſs dry Study, threw off all farther Thoughts MIt - 
Learning. They quitted à Chace which afforded o h. 
little Game, and either tried the Purſuits of Ambitio lth, 
and Intereſt, or took refuge in the gayer Amuſement | . 
of the Men of Pleaſure. If any one had the gov 
Fortune, by the Strength of natural Parts, or Condud 
of ſome happy Genius, to eſcape thoſe thorny Lady 
rinths, and get into a ſmoother Track; then faire 


Proſpects opened to view, and the Conne cdion oy 


nota} 
alters 
1 
mer 1 
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it : f and Learning having clearly appeared, in that 
US Knowledge of a more legitimate kind began ta 
wn upon him: the ſeveral Quarters of Science diſ- 
ed themſelves to his Sight, and the Aſcent to the 

u of the Muſes became inviting and eaſy, 
Bor ſo long as Learning was made an Affair of 
Wereſt and Tool of Ambition, or was managed 
& thoſe who are unqualified for the Work, and 
"Who were engaged by ſome perſonal or Party-Intereſt 
8 infuſe an adulterate kind of it into the Minds of 
e Youth, the Progreſs of Science was very flow, 
rol its beſt Friends deſpaired to ſee it the Study of 
ntlemen. And ſhould ever the ſame State of Things 
turn again, I am afraid the Republic of Letters, in- 
d of flouriſhing, will decay every day, and ſeldom 
never produce Men of Genius or Capacity for the 
Wand Employments of Life. But let Students be once 
ituted in the Rudiments of a practical, genuine 
,owledge, I believe Learning will be found to be one 
the fineſt Accompliſhments of a Gentleman, It will 
t be ſo rare a Sight as it has been till of late, to 
> Scholars come forth from Schools and Colleges 
o the World, fit to appear in Courts and ſhine in 
nates, Men qualified for the higheſt Offices whether 

il or military. 

I Am afraid, ſubjoined Conſtant, ere we can expect 
entire Revolution in the Commonwealth of Learn- 
, ſuch as we with for, and is begun of late, we 
uſt firſt find Teachers of another Stamp. than thoſe 
o have generally preſided over the Education of 
puth, With ſuch Maſters as the Ancients had, we 
Nad not have wanted Scholars of Genius to make 
notable a Figure as they did. In ancient Times, 
ters formed their Pupils for Action with no leſs 
re, than they inſtructed them in Arts and Eloquence. 
mer tells us, that Peleus ſent Phenix along with 
: | his 
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his Son Achilles, to the Trajan War, to be his Tu 
both in ſpeaking and acting. I ſhall give you wif 
Authority, if you will not reckon me jult ſuch anothy 
as Philander's learned Acquaintance. 

Treyexa put Tpotyxt iq U Tas ways 

Mob Te Pyrny? EUryNXY pn Tt F por. 
Plato taught Dion of Syracuſe the ingenious An 
and likewiſe rouzed him in Defence of his Coumm 
Ariflotle did not only ſpur his Royal Pupil to Gh 
and Renown, but guided his Career, and taught ji 
both to ſpeak and act. $o did L., Epaminonis 
the greateſt Man in Greece. 1focrates inſtructed i 
warlike and learned Timotheus, Son to the brave Cn 
And Xenophon formed, both by his Precepts and Exam 
Ageſilaut, a Prince illuſtrious for every Accompliſhne 
and Virtue, Pericles, who excelled both in Eloque 
and Action, in ſo much that Perſuaſion was faid 
&well upon his Lips, and who governed then; fon 
Years, was trained up under Anaxagoras, a Man 
mniverſat Learning. I might offer more Inſtances 
the ſame kind, were it neceſſary, I ſhall only ad 
that even thoſe who were of the higheſt Order of Prie 
were not only conſulted as Oracles in Matters of R6 
gion, but were of admirable Uſe to the Youth by tit 
Advice and Inſtructions in civil Affairs, and ſhone di 
in the Senate and Forum, Witneſs, Publius Craj 
T. Coruncanus, Scevela, and many others. If 
fore ſuch were the Tutors, no wonder the Schou 
became ſo eminent in their ſeveral Capacities and Pr 
ſeſſions. Had our modern Tutors been better quali 
than they were, we might then have expected to ſe now; 
genuine and uſeful ſort of Learning more univerk 
taught, and our Youth formed for an active Life, as u 
as one that was purely deſigned to be contemplative 
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HE other Night, Eugenio, who is no Dogma- 
tiſt, but loves to wear his Opinions as he does 
is Clothes, with an Air of Negligence and Eaſe, and 
nt ners them almoſt as often as the Faſhions, advanced 
Paradox at the Club, which, at firſt propoſing, ſur- 
rized us a little. 

GENTLEMEN, faid he, with his uſual Gaiety, what 
mighty Pother is made by you and a great many 
tthers, about the Affair of Education! What a Noiſe 
bout inſtilling Principles into the Minds of Youth, 
arming their Tempers by an early Culture, teaching 
nem the Opinions of this and that Party, crouding 
heir Heads with a number of Names and Notions 
nd dead Languages, and anticipating their Genius 
d Choice by the Reſtraints of a ſevere Diſcipline ! 
do not know whether it would not be much better 
o leave the Mind open and untinctured with the 
prejudices of Education, to truſt to the genuine Dictates 
ff Nature and good Senſe, which will teach a truer 
nd more uſeful Knowledge than molt Maſters have 
emſelves. After the Rudiments of Language are at- 
ained, what is learned in moſt Schools and Colleges, 
ut a Set of hard Words, with an inſignificant Parade 
f Knowledge, or a vain Conceit, that we have im- 
ubed the very Arcana of Science, joined with a tho- 
ough Contempt of all others whom we fancy leſs 
nowing ? Or if ſuperiour Senſe teach us to deſpiſe the 
lſe Glare of Learning, with which old Fools amuſe 
oung ones, 'tis ten to one, if we do not at leaſt bring 
way with us from thoſe Seminaries, a Spirit, of Party, 
nd Attachment to narrow Principles, founded on In- 
rell, which we never afterwards get rid of. Does 
it 
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it not happen from hence, that one half of our Lie, 
ſpent in unlearning the Prejudices and popular Errol 
we acquired in the other Part of it; not thoſe only i 
which we are indebted to our Nurſes, but thoſe wi 


learned in Schools, which are more difficult to be root C 
up, as they were planted with ſo much Care and Moved 
pearance of Wiſdom ? Wipli: 

Pray Eugenio, ſaid Conſtant, what is this n tec 
Method you would propoſe to keep the Mind impem han 
trable to Prejudices and Miſtakes, and to acquaint im 
with Philoſophy and Science, without obliging it erf. 
go through the ordinary tedious Proceſs, by which ith 
is attained? The Invention of ſuch an expeditioui- h 
Method will entitle you to a large Premium from aid 
Public, and ſave the Nation an infinite deal of Troube lat 

War truly, replied Eugenio, my Method is neitu ear 
nice nor far-fetched ; but quite ſimple, and ſuch Mey 
Nature itſelf dictates. Inſtead of putting the MinWrud 
into a Mould, and hampering it with the Tramm ich 
of Education, in my Opinion it would be better Minis 
give unlimited Scope to Nature, to lay no Biaſs hat 
Judgement and Genius, to infuſe no poſitive Opiniom f m 
but to let the young Adventurer, like the i nduſtrio Nit 


Bee, wander about in queſt of intellectual Food, fit 
every precious Flower and Bloſſom, and, after he hw 
picked up Materials from every Quarter, range and 
digeſt them into a well- compacted and uſeful Body 
Such a Conduct would, I doubt not, produce mor! 
original Genius's than we generally meet with; it woult 
promote Invention, and enable the Mind, unbeaten an 


ing? 
Inſtar 


unſubdued by Art, to take amazing Flights in RegiongWneigh 
hitherto unexplored. That this is no Chimera of myſby t! 
Invention, or an impracticable Scheme, may eaſily umhin 


pear, from the daring Efforts of Genius in thoſe wit 
have been no-wiſe, or but little, cultivated by Al 


and not imbibed the Principles of Learning at wo 


ngir 
mpre 
Life, 
jurer 


ton and. Thus had Homer's Genius been formed and 
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5 baſtiſed by the rigid Rules of Art, his Imagination 
« vſould never have run with ſuch a ſwift and unbound- 


ot: Career, through every Region of Nature; had he 
ed in more poliſhed Times, and undergone the Diſ- 
oline of Schools and Colleges, and there been in(ti- 
ted in the Rules of Criticiſm, and the whole Me- 
Nhaniſm of Poetry, as it has been opened in modern 
imes; I dare ſay he would never have attained that 
erfeftion of Poetry, or painted Men and Manners 
With that Truth, and expreſſive Variety, for which 

e has been ſo juſtly celebrated in all Ages. Nay, 
12d the Originals themſelves, from which this great 


earning and School-Breeding, I am convinced that 
hey would neither have reached thoſe Heights of 
Prudence and Valour they did, nor have afforded 
uch entertaining Pictures, though Homer himſelf had 
niſhed them. And do you imagine, Gentlemen, 
that our Country-man Shakeſpear, the grand Mimic 
pf modern Times, would have exerted ſuch immenſe 
ruitfulneſs of Invention, drawn almoſt every Paſſi- 
dn and Habit of Nature in ſuch inimitable Colours, 
nd animated His Pieces with ſuch a bold and origi- 
al Spirit, had his Mind been fettered with a School- 
Education, or the native Spring of his Genius cramp- 
d with Opinions, Syſtems, and a Load of Learn. 
ing? I was led into this Train of thinking, by an 
Inſtance 1 lately ſaw of an ingenious Arii/t in a 
onWe1ghbouring County, who, without any Education, 
by the mere Dint of Genius, has acquired an aſto- 
niſhing Skill in Mechanics, contrived ſome curious 
nzines for drawing Water, and made conſiderable 
mprovements upon ſeveral Machines for the Uſe of 
Lie, ſo that he has been frequently taken for a Con- 
Haudſſjarer by the common People. 1 could mention 
ſcvcral 


laſter drew, been faſhioned by Art, or what we call 


ERS. 
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ſeveral other Inftances of Tradeſmen wo, Mechanic, <=", 
who, by the native Vigour of their own Genius an ' the 
Application, without the Inſtruction of Maſters, au © 
made a ſurprizing Progreſs in the Arts and Science, t al 
Had theſe Men been taught the common Rules of the Nee ot 
Trade, and been led on in the ſame beaten Track ym! 
their Maſters, to whoſe Practice and Experience thy | 
had been confined, I am confident they would nevi 
have ſhown any thing maſterly or inventive in ther ſuc 
2 I might produce other Inſtances in Mate © 
tics, Optics, nay and in Philoſophy and Divinity. H elti. 
I believe, Gentlemen, ſuch Inſtances are familiar on 
you. To confirm what I have ſaid, I will tell you th . 
Practice of a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, of io. 
| ſaperiour Genius and univerſal Learning, who educa se; 
| his Son upon the Plan J have here propoſed. He Hin 
1 indeed ſent him to School to learn to read and writ, 'vay 
4 but not for ſome Years after the Time thoſe Thi len 
M are uſually taught But he does not inſtruct him i! K 
1 the Peculiarities of any Trade or Profeſſion, nor in e Heepti 
it Badges and singularities of any Party. He lets HN 
1 ind open by degrees, does not overlay the naturi oul 
4 Fire of Genius either with Leſſons or rigid Reſtramt te 
0 He introduces him into all Company, and forbids oe 
* too familiar Commerce with Nurſes and Servants; n 
4 indeed the Boy ſhews a ſurprizing Sagacity in mol'cir . 
4 things; his Obſervations are quite natural, his An- heir 
1 ters quick and pertinent, and I have heard bien d. 
i make Remarks, which appeared much above his Yea iy. 
4 If it be ſaid that ſuch a Genius, or thoſe others tuts 
* have ſhone ſo bright without the Aid of Culture, haeny © 
they enjoyed the Advantage of a regular Education t 
would have been {till more eminent in their ſevrapy « 
Accompliſhments; this is difficult to prove, and Liſe, 
me more difficult to believe. For had thoſe ſoaring? 
Minds been encumbered with Rules, and inured tt = 
ith 


we ſame common Track of Study with others; 
mean 
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an, accuſtomed to think and inveſtigate every thing 
the ſame Road with their Teachers ; 1 doubt much 
they would ever have emerged from Obſcurity, or 
Wt above the Prejudices, and low and narrow Prac- 


* e of the Trade or Profeſſion to which they applied 
e cenſelves. 

1, Horx, ſaid Conſtant, with ſome Warmth, Euge- 
vill forgive me if I differ from him in a Point 


ſuch Importance, as the Education or Nez. duca- 
n of Youth. For that ſeems to be the Point in 


By eltion. He wants to ſet all things looſe. Let 
once get free of all Principles and Reſtraints, and 
| the our Practice may take its full ſwing. This is 


ſhionable Doctrine, and palateable to the preſent 

ge; for it favours of Licentiouſneſs: but let us weigh 

» 08 in the Scale of Reaſon. For my part, I have been 

ways of Opinion, that it was of the utmoſt Conſe- 

xnce to ſeaſon young Minds with an early Tincture 

t Knowledge, as well as Virtue; and, for all our 

eptical Friend has ſaid to the contrary, I ſce no 
alon to alter my Opinion. Let us conſider what 
ould be the natural Effects of that untutored uncul- 
aint ted State, Eugenio ſo warmly recommends to us. 
on eus ſuppoſe an Infant expoſed in the Woods, let 
um run looſe there with the native Savages, learn 
heir Arts and Oeconomy, be of a Party with them in 
heir nocturnal Excurſions, and make his Obſervations 
n the Brow of a Mountain, or in the ſhady Val- 
ey. Here, I hope, no Art has entered to ſubdue the 
ative Vigour of Genius; he has not been taught 
ny of thoſe Prejudices that pervert, or thoſe Rules 
at fetter the Mind, nor has he been inſtituted in 
of the diſciplinary Forms and Habits of artful 
Life. . Take now your untaught Savage from his {oli- 
ary Haunts, introduce him into Company, I fay no- 
ning of his Hair or Claws; 1 allow him to be gifted 
\it> Language by ſome ſupernatural Means; what 
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Figure, think you, Eugenio, will he make among h of 
kindred Race? What ſurprizing Inventions will 
bring from the Woods? What Efforts of Genius 
new Diſcoveries will he ſhew ? Will he greatly ey 
his Fellow-Mortals, who have been initiated in eye 


W 
Art, and had the Sinews of Genius hamſtringed Ho 
the Culture of Schools and Academies ? Muſt not tu 


gaping unformed Creature be taught the very 
Principles of human Knowledge, and the Arts of ( 
vility, with which even a Ploughman or Porter | 
acquainted, before we can diſtinguiſh him, otherni 
than by his Shape and Features, from his Compania 
of the Woods? Has he not a valt Streach to mal 
before he can exchange his native Barbarity and Ipn 
rancc, for the immenſe Capacity of a Newton, or tit 
ingenious Acquiſitions of a Ble? But you will fs 
this is making the moſt unfavourable Suppoſition thy 
can be, Well, let it be fo, though I think it ſhen 
clearly the Extravagance of my Friend's Scheme, | 
' ſhall put the Caſe a little lower, and ſuppoſe him in t 
Midſt of Society, having the Advantage of converin 
with Men of all Characters, and reading all fortsa 
Books; but, as Eugenio would have it, let him ia 
low the Conduct of his own Genius, and owe his In 
provement partly to that, and partly to the Iniluen 
of favourable Circumſtances. We are told by Philok 
phers, of no ſmall Note, that the Mind is, at fir, 
kind of Tabula raſa, or like a Piece of blank Pape 
that it bears no original Inſcriptions, when we co 
into the World, that we owe all the Charatt 
afterwards drawn upon it, to the Impreſſions mad 
upon our Senſes; to Education, Cuſtom, and the like 
Be that as it will, certain it is, that a human Creat 
untaught by Art, and undiſciplined by Habit, dog 
of all other Creatures, lie the moſt open to Impreſſion 


from without, and is the moſt ſuſceptible of eve 
| Form or. 1 
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Worn, Habit and Paſſion. Such a Creature is percep- 
e, and wichal credulous; curious, yet eaſily im- 

ſd on. We have an innate, and almoſt inſuperable 
W opcnſity to Imitation, and imbibe Manners as eaſily 
we do Opinions, Leave therefore a. young Mind: 
open as you pleaſe, let no Culture be applied, let 
\ture do all, will it form no Opinions, contract no 
its? Some Company he will ſee, ſome Books mult 
| into his hands, and he wilL be converſant with a 
ariety of Objects. In ſuch a State, will he remain 
g uninfluenced by any Prejudices or Paſhons ? Will 
thing {tick, of all he ſees, or hears, or reads, fo as: 
lead him into falſe Opinions and popular Errors? 
pw is it poſſible to prevent this, unleſs you exclude: 
n all human Commerce? Here then you have this 
ternative to chuſe; either to leave him to himſelf, to 
k in ſuch Notions, and contract ſuch Habits, as his 
cumſtances, and the. uncertain Accidents of Life 
| throw in his way; or to cultivate his Mind with 
re, ſow the feeds of Knowledge and Virtue in it 
ly, and improve his natural Talents by all the 
per Arts of a liberal Education. For my part, had 
Son to educate, I ſhould not once heſitate in my 
oice, When Objects once preſent themſelves to 
intellectual Eye, it will not remain long undeter- 
ed, but judge of their Forms, Relations and Pro- 
ert, ions, as quickly as the bodily Organ does of things 
ch fall under its Obſervation. For it is with Opi- 
us, as with our Choice of different Objects, the 
dd is uneaſy till it hath taken ſome ſide. If then 
do not prepoſſeſs it with true Opinions, it will 
eadily embrace falſe ones; nay, there is a greater 
ce for its doing ſo, as Error is infinitely diverſified, 
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reat i N 
doereas Truth is ſimple and uniform; and therefore 
— e is more likelihood of its falling in with the for- 


than with the latter. Tis the ſame with Manners. 
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If you do not accuſtom your Pupil to good Habis 
bad ones will be contracted. For the Mind muſt tub 
ſome Form; and according to the Mould of ExanylM 
Company and Fortune, into which it is caft, ſuch wi 
that Form be. From theſe Principles, had I not 4 
ready, Gentlemen ! incroached upon your Patience, | 
could deduce ſeveral uſeful Reflections. Give me lei 
to mention but one: That it is of the utmoſt conk 
quence, what Teachers Youth have, what Books the 
read, and what Company they keep; becauſe gener 
upon theſe depend their Sentiments, Character, a! 
the whole Colour of their future Life. 

I Can hardly think, ſaid Philander, that Eupai 
meant to carry the Point ſo far as to aſſert, that Ed 
cation and Culture were entirely unneceſſary, or pr 
nicious to Youth. I ſhould only believe he deſig 
to expoſe ſome of the ordinary Methods of Educatiaff 
as too narrow and unſuitable to the free expanl 
Genius of Nature. As little would I agree with that 
Philoſophers Conſtant mentioned, that the Mind 
ſembles a Leaf of white Paper. I would rather co 
pare it to a Seed, which contains all the Stamina 
the ſuture Plant, and all thoſe Principles of Perfedii 
to which it aſpires in its After-growth, and regulzi 
arrives by gradual Stages, unleſs it is obſtructed in! 
Progreſs by external Violence. Our Minds, in I 
manner, are completely organized, if I may fay i 
at firlt ; they want no Powers, no Capacities of Pt 
ception, no Inſtincts or Affections that are eſſential 
their Nature; but theſe are in a manner locked q 
and are purpoſely left rude and unfiniſhed, that Ir 
dence, Induſtry and Virtue, may .have full ſcope! 
unfolding, raiſing them up, and bringing them to! 
terity. Tis the Buſineſs of Education, therefore, 
a ſecond Creation, to improve Nature, to give For 
and Proportion, and Comelineſs to thoſe unwroiy 

Mater 
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terials, And, in my Opinion, we have as much 
La of the Hand of Culture to call forth our latent 
Jers, to direct their Exerciſe; in fine, to ſhape 
d poliſh us into Men, as the unformed Block has 
the Carver or Statuary's Skill, to draw it out of 
t rude State, into the Form and Proportions of a 
us of Medicis, or an Clympian Jupiter. But he 
i need to be a very nice and ſkilful Artificer, who | 
ald undertake this creating, this forming Taſk, and 
de to ſucceed in it. Tis an eaſy matter to ſay, you 
ſt prepolſeſs the Mind with right Opinions, and 
uſtom it to good Habits. But the difficulty lies in 
ng it on a rational Foundation; that is to ſay, in 
ing it juſt Opinions. without weakening its Capacity 
thinking, and inuring it to the beſt of Habits, with- 
W impairing its Vigour of acting. Now 'tis certain, 
Wt Opinions which the Mind receives from others, 
pn their bare Authority, without perceiving their 
aſons and Connections, may take faſt hold of the 
gement, eſpecially of the young and unexperienced ; 
all ſuch Opinions fill the Mind without enlighten- 
it, they give no Exerciſe to the mental Faculties, 
rather teach them to rely on the Activity of others, 
| conſequently lull the Mind into a ſtupid Indolence, 
| Inapplication of its own Powers; a State the moſt 
dcerous, and unproductive of real Improvement, we 
well ſuppoſe. Opinions ſo infuſed, are eaſily im- 
d in the open and unſuſpicious Seaſon of Life; 
let them have once taken root, and been naturalized 
he Soil, no Effort ſhall make them quit their hold 
rafter, What ſhall we do then? Shall the Mind 
left to the Tutorage of Chance, or to pick up its 
nions, while it is incapable of judging for itſelf ? 
no means. Would you not form its Judgement 
a, and ſeaſon it with right Principles, to fortify it 
the Infection of the bad? Doubtleſs. But 
2 take 
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take care how you proceed in this /ea/9i»7 Buſine 
leſt while you ſeek an Antidote, you prepare Poiſy 
and render it more ſuſceptible of Errors, by maki 
it lean upon a Guide which may poſlibly, and we! 
often does, lead it into them; I mean, the Judg 
and Authority of others. In the whole of this Aff 
therefore, I would not anticipate, but follow Natw 
No diſcreet Nurſe would give a Child Nouriſhment 
it craved it, nor continue cramming it, when its Hy 
ger was allayed ; but patiently wait the Return 
Appetite. The Mind too has its Cravings and Ca 
cities, I would not give it intellectual Food, till 
ſhowed ſome Deſire of it, nor bid it judge, till 
diſcovered a Capacity of judging. We find that 
Appetites and Capacities always go together; o t 
Nature never ſlings with the former, till it has if 
ſtowed the latter. Whenever, therefore, Curioſity: 
the Love of Enquiry begin to diſcloſe themſelves, it 
a natural Indication that Reafon is now in a Capact 
to act and digeſt ſuch Nouriſhment as is proper fort 
Wherefore to teach the Pupil Words, to which hec 
aſſix no Ideas, or to prepoſſeſs him with Opinions, 
which he is incapable to judge, is to cram him vi 
Food which cannot nouriſh, but may, nay mult, u 
into Crudities and ill Humours. But ſay ſome, f 
teach him the Things, he will underſtand the Real 
afterwards. Can that be called Knowledge, wheret 
Mind diſcerns no Connection, or Agreement of Ide 
And if no Knowledge is conveyed, what is taught 
Words? If fo, how much wiſer is your Pupil m 
than a Parrot? But how is it poſſible to comm 
cate Truth to the open and credulous Mind, with 
ſecretly and inſenſibly influencing its Judgement, 
the Authority of the Teacher? Nothing more pm 
cable or eaſy, if you will let it teach itſelf. Stu 
Chimera! What, teach itſelf, before it has got 


Princip 
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ftant, that Culture and Education are abſolutely nec 


has ſeen, or which he has, in a manner, diſcoys 
himſelf, that can ſecure him effectually againſt the; 
ductions of Error, and Prejudices of Company y 
Books. For thoſe Opinions which he owes to Au 
rity, may be eaſily ſupplanted by other, or prey 
Authority; and, where he has no other Standar| 
which tc judge, he muſt for ever fluctuate amidſt 
tending Authorities, without any ſtable Botton 
which to reſt. It might be eaſy to ſhow in like n 
ner, that it is with Habits as with Opinions; uk 
they are raiſed upon a rational and juſt Foundat 
and cemented with the original Principles of our d 
ſtitution, they will never acquire a proper Fim 
and Stability, or be ſecure againſt the counter-y 
ings of contrary Habits and Impreſſions. I ne 
Gentlemen, that, unleſs the Mind fees the Reaſon 
its Actions, and be accuſtomed to obſerve the Nu 
and Tendency of the Courſe to which it is habituzz 
and unleſs that Courſe be agreeable to its original Fe 
ings and Affections, it will never act with Vigoury 
Complacence, and though it may contract a ſtrongh 
penſity to a certain Object, or Scheme of Action, 
the Habit, wanting its main Baſis and Support, will 
eaſily diſplaced, when the particular Influence, wheti 
of Example, or of Bribes or Terrors, ceaſes to : 
or when a better Scheme of Conduct, which appro 
itſelf to its genuine and uncorrupted Feelings, is 
poſed, 

TatrxEFORE, Gentlemen, tho' J agree with ( 


{ary to draw the uninformed Mind out of its nam 
Rudeneſs, Ignorance and Barbarity, and to unfold 
refine the various Powers and Features of Human 
yet I muſt join iſſue with Eugenio, that the more q 
and diſentangled it is left, and the leſs it is embar 


with Rules, ſubdued by Authority, and habituated tot 
Tr: 
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rack of thinking, it will exert its natural Spring with 
the Wore Vigour, and riſe to greater Heights of Knowledge 
nd Virtue than it would have otherwiſe attained, 

Aut 1 SHOULD think, ſaid Simplicius, that as the Pro- 
els of the Mind in Infancy and Childhood is exceed- 
poly ſlow, and the Fields of Knowledge are of a vaſt 
at tent, the ſhorteſt and ditecteſt Way were to teach 
by Syſtem ; ſuch an eaſy and compendious one, as 
ould contain the chief Elements of Knowledge, ne- 
ary to be underſtood in that early Period, If your 
Pupil be left to form his own Opinions, and collect 
ur (olfcattered Scraps of Knowledge, as he beſt can, from 
im is own Experience and Obſervation, and, in the flow 
r- peroſe Method of Deduction, to trace every thing to 
rt Principles; J am afraid he will advance heavi- 
y in his Taſk, and never acquire any juſt or well- 
Nu onnected Series of Notions, Whereas a Syſtem ſhews. 
it Set of Principles deduced to one's hand, in a regular 
1 7rder, and united into one entire well-proportioned 
our u ody. Teaching in this way therefore, and leading 
im on ſtep by ſtep, convincing him of each Principle 
s he goes along, muſt not only ſhorten his Work in 


cove 


ion, 
„vil de Acquiſition of Knowledge, but accuſtom him to a 
whelWoberent Way of thinking on every Subject. It has 


een a Method always in vogue, nor would a diſcreet 
pp Teacher chuſe to innovate, unleſs a better one were 
Irſt ſubſtituted in its place. It would be particularly 
langerous in the Affair of Religion, to leave the Mind 
th Meceſible to Error as well as Truth, and to let it form 
vn Syſtem of Faith to itſelf out of the many diſcordant 
nat pinions of £ri/tiars, in doing which, it might be ſo 
fold ally led aſtray by the Artifice of Seducers, or Love 
maninÞ! Singularity and Novelty. But let it be firſt princi- 
Yre led with a ſound and ſober Syſtem, this will be the 
ibaraWobleſt Antidote againſt Hereſy of every kind; and 
d tooWken the Pupil is once Maſter of that, he may venture 

Tr: F 4 to 


up to one's hand in ſo ſmall a Bundle. And tis vd 


and Point of View, in which one muſt ſtand to take 
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to walk alone with more Safety, in the thorny Py 
of Controverſy, or aſcend the ſublimer Stages of g; 
ence. 

I ConFEss, Taid Hiere, looking ſomewhat demun 
lx, we are much indebted to Simplicius for his aan 
rable Method of inſtructing the Youth by Syſten 
"Tis, without queſtion, a brief Way, and ſhortey 
one's Labours greatly to have ſuch vaſt Funds of 1; 
terature diſpoſed in exact Symmetry and Order, all do 


if it be a ſmall one. All the Difficulty is, to hit uy 
2 good one, unanimouſly approved by the beſt Judy 
of the ſeveral kinds. For I find a great Number 
them, ſome recommended to us by Authority, othen 
without that Sanction. Every Country, nay, each dif 
ferent Club and Party of a Country, have got tha 
peculiar Syſtems. There are none of them without 
their reſpective Claims. They all pretend to contin 
the very Sum and Snbſtance of all Morals and Thee 
logy. Now i, amidſt thoſe rival Syſtems, one ſhoull 
happen to make a bad Choice, and, inſtead of a ti 
orthodox one, {tumble upon a Mine of Error and He 
reſy; one mult go ſo much the farther wrong, fat 
being deluded by ſolemn Sophiſtry, dreſſed up in the 
Pomp of Syſtem, and diſguiſed with the Air of Truth 
and Science, To whom therefore ſhall we addreſt 
ourſelves for Information which is the ſafeſt and ſound- 
elt Syſtem, and in which the Elements of all neceſſary go 
Knowledge are deduced in the plaineſt and molt unſo- ter 
phiſticated Manner? And what is the proper Poſture 


the faireſt Survey of the ſeveral Syſtems, and ther ep 
contending Claims ? 

WERE an Indian, who had never converſed with 
any Rank or Denomination of Chri/tians, to paſs into er 
a Chriſtian Country, where there was a free Toleration 
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the different Sects and Parties of Chriſtians, where 
had full Liberty to propoſe. and defend their ſeveral 
Prinions, and were indulged in their reſpective Forms 
Worſhip and Government; let him. converſe with. 
vole different Parties, hear their diſtin& Pretenſions, 
d thoſe Arguments with which they ſupport their 
auſe, without having any Intereſt or particular Attach- 
ent to biaſs him in favour of. any one of them more 
Yan another; do not we think him like to ſorm a 
re impartial Judgement of the Equity of their ſeve- 
| Claims, and the true Merits of the Cauſe in general, 
an a Chriſtian, who has been inliſted in a Party from 
is Infancy, who was taught the Shibbc/eth as ſoon as 
could liſp, and has ſince been often engaged ir the 
leats of Controverſy? Or, ſuppoſe the authentic 
harter of the whole Community put into his hands, 
e Senſe of which each Corporation or independent 
ompany pretended alone to underſtand and appropri- 
ed to themſelves, while he continued ignorant of the 
articular Pretenſions of each, and did not ſo much as 
ow the Names of the different Claimants; would he 
ot be deemed the moſt candid Interpreter of the ori- 
ina! Charter, and be appealed to by all as the faireſt 
Irbitrator of their interfering Claims? But let us ex- 


rund the Suppoſition a little farther, and imagine, that 
drehn Inhabitant of ſome neighbouring Planet ſhould pay 
2nd Viſit to our World, and traverſe the different Regi- 


ns of the Globe, where there are the molt remarkable 
unſo· yſtems of Faith: were he to examine the 7ewi/b and 
wriſtian Teſtaments, the Coran of Mohammed, or the 
octrines of Corfucius and Burah ; and were he to 
ompare the Arguments with which the {everal Believ- 
rs ſupport the divine Miſſion and Authority of their 
lpeQive Prophets; I dare ſay, this diſinterclted Stran- 
er would be univerſally allowed to be the molt impar- 
al Judge of their different Pleas ; and when all were 
ol F 5 | fairly 
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fairly laid before him, his Deciſion muſt be dec 


. Eaſt-Indians. For neither Education, Intereſt nox 
how can one depend on the Judgement he form 
| boldly call % Infidels, and who all aſſert the dip 


without imbibing the religious Principles in yy 


Parties, the Names and Tenets, and little Particia 


loved, not becauſe he has got his Head crouded vi 


' embraced, He mult canvaſs every Notion, under y 


upon what Bottom his Faith ſtands, though guarde 


the moſt equitable, whether he pronounced in Fay 
of Jews or Chriſtians, Muſſulmen, Chineſe, or g 


Party-Views, can be ſuppoſed to lay any undue k 
on his Mind. Without ſome Impartiality of this k 


the contradictory Claims of the different Sects of d 
ſtians, or the high Pretenſions of other Nations, y 


Authority of their national Religions? But as we, 
hardly ſuppoſe Children brought up in any Couny 


there, nay, as it would be unfit not to lay the Ima 
oſity of Youth under a religious Influence, I cam 
help thinking it the beſt way to keep them as mit 
Strangers, as poſſible, to the diſtinguiſhing Mark: 


ties of contending Sects, that no holtile Prejudices mi 
be formed, no Antipathies nouriſhed againſt any pu 
cular Set of Men; that Humanity and Benevokn 
may have full ſcope, and a Man may be valued u 


this or the other Set of Notions, but for the Honel 
of his Heart, and the Goodneſs of his Life and My 
ners. I muſt add, that no Perſon will do juſtice 
himſelf, or his Religion, who does not, as much a) 
can, put himſelf in the Place of the Mahometan 
Planetarian Inhabitant before mentioned ; and, fr 
that diſtant Eminence, take a wide and impartial Surv 
of the Party he has choſen, and the Principles he 


ſpecious Appearance ſoever it has been admitted; 


with the moſt awful Sanctions, and moſt ſolemn Cen 
monies. For in moſt Countries e/e are to be foun 
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le muſt therefore trace back the ſeveral progreſſive 
of his Education, to the earlieſt Dawn of Reaſon. 
ay, if he be in good earneſt in queſt of Truth, he 
muſt caſt off the very Regards to a Party, if inconſiſtent 
ith higher Obligations, and follow the Conduct of 
oneſty and Reaſon, whitherſoever they lead him, be 
he Conſequences what they will. Parties may perhaps 
> neceſſary, and unavoidable in Church as well as 
Bate; but I think the leſs a Child knows of either, and 
e leſs he is tinctured with the Peculiarities of either, 
is Judgement will be more unbiaſſed, and conſequently 
e will haye the faireſt Chance to find out the Truth, 
henever he applies himſelf to the Search. I do not 
etend, that ſuch a Courſe will form one a zealous 
arty-man, of any Denomination, or an eaſy Tool; 

t I preſume it will bid fairer, than the Methods 

dmetimes taken, for making an honeſt or good-natu- 
d Man; Qualities, in my Opinion, full as valuable 
the niceſt Refinements of the Head. 

Since ſome of you, Gentlemen! ſaid Sophron,. 
to apprehend ſuch Danger from a narrow Edu- 

ation, I do not know. whether the Method propoſed. 
y Hierc be ſo proper to obviate thoſe Dangers, and. 


4 ue it that full and liberal Caſt it ought to have. 
ute! 1 Au afraid the keeping one's Pupil. purpoſely ig- 
þ 2 erant of the Diſtinctions and Parties that prevail, 


d the reſpective Badges by which they are known, 
light lead him into too blind an Attachment and Ve- 
ration for that Claſs, among whom he is educated, 
d conſequently into as blind and ſupercilious a Con- 
mpt of all others. Or ſhould he diſcover that any 
Ming was artfully concealed from him, he might ap- 
ebend there was ſomething very ſingular, and well 
Worth his knowing, in what was deſignedly hid; and 
us might be tempted to indulge a Curioſity, fatal to 
Wole Principles he had already imbibed. I would 
ofler 


more Freedom and Compaſs, and be leſs liable to t 
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offer an Expedient therefore, that ſhall give Fducatiy 


Inconveniencies which are dreaded, Let your Puj 
be made acquainted as much as may be, with the H 
ſtory of the World, the State and Revolutions of h 
man Affairs in different Ages, and Nations; and thy 
little Party- names, Diſtinctions and Intereſts will z 
pear mean and deſpicable to a Mind enlarged with ſug 
extenſive Views. Tis only our Confinement to 
narrow Spot of Ground, and our View of ſuch Objet 
only as lie within its Compaſs, that is apt to raiſe, 
Admiration, and beget fond Prejudices or partial 
tachments. A Tradeſman in a Country Town, fu 
cies the Affairs of his Borough or Village, of the! 
moſt Importance to all the World beſides ; thinks 
the Mart of Trade, and that the Welfare of the Kine 
dom mult riſe or fall, as its Intereſts flouriſh or dec 
A Mechanic in the Metropolis takes in a larger Circ 
obſerves how his Corporation or Company is connett 
with the larger Community, what Weight it bears, at 
3s well acquainted with the different Intereſts and Ch 
racters of the Parties into which it is ſplit, A M 
chant moves in a wider Sphere, and comprehend: 
larger Intereſt, he looks into the Cauſes of the Fal 
Riſe of Trade, and the Influence of one Branch up 
another. But private Regards to his Company, or | 
favour perhaps of his particular Branch of Trade, {hl 
frequemly engroſs all his Thoughts, and entirely g 
vern his Conduct, without any View to the poll 
Good, or the general Intereſts of Mankind. A id 
ſter of State, provided he be of a public Spirit, ande 
tirely conſults the Common Weal, and has withal tt 
velled and ſtudied the Genius and Policy of differen 
Nations, is Maſter of a much wider Field of Obſery 
tion, For he not only diſcerns the Wheels, upd 
which the whole Frame of Government moves, the A 
te 
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u ereſts of Parties, the Balance of Property, the Con- 


o ecdions of the landed and commercial Intereſts; but 
dul erceives the Influence of foreign upon domeſtic Af- 
e His, the Balance of Power, and various Political Con- 
f eaions and Dependencies of States and Kingdoms. 
de may eaſily imagine, that one of ſuch extenſive 
ill Views will judge more ſoundly of Men and Things, 
h fund be leſs ſwayed by private or party Views and Pre- 


adices, than Perſons of narrower Obſervation and Ex- 
xrience, The Caſe is much the ſame with reſpe& ta 
narrow or liberal Education. A narrow Set of Prin- 
ples, or a confined View of Men and Things crampo 
e Mind, greatens little Objects, and makes us vio- 
ent in our Prepoſſeſſions for, and againſt Matters of no 
great Moment. A larger Comprehenſion diſpels the 
nchantment, diſcovers the true Shapes and Proporti- 
 decaWſpns of Objects, and teaches us to meaſure our Eſteem x 
Cite ccording to their intrinſic Value, With regard there- 
nett ore to Syſtems and Parties, were it poſſible to make 
ars, four Pupil acquainted with the ſeveral Denominations 
nd (f Chri/ians in this, and former Ages, the different 
A reeds which have been compoſed, whether by Autho- 
hend Wity or without it, the Broils and religious Controver- 
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> Fall Mies that have employed the Tongues and Pens of the 
ch vWblett Diſputants, with their Springs and Leaders; nay, 
y, or vere he to be inſtructed in the Doctrines of the Corans 
de, nd Expoſitions of Hali, or the Tenets of Con-furgu ; 


rely g 
e pull 
A Min 
a ande 
ithal tt 
difleret 
Obſers 


dr were he to dip into the Arcana c Pagan Theo- 
ogy, the Myſteries of Ceres, the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 
or the Commentaries of the Zewi/h Rabbins, I appre- 
end no Danger from this unlimited View of Religions, 
dects, Myſteries, Creeds, Controverſies, were it poſſible 
o take ſuch a Range with one's Pupil ; but this is per- 
haps impracticable. The more, however, he knows, 


els, upoWebe leſs will he be dazzled with Party-Notions, ſyſte- 
s, the l atical or national Prejudices, and the leſs apt will : 
tecelie be to take things upon Truſt, L ; 
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I KNow nothing that more opens and enlarges tt 
Mind, than a Knowledge of Men and public Affan 
The Hiſtory of our own and paſt Ages, is not thaw 
Treaſury whence this is to be fetched. There is q 
Advantage belonging to the Study of it, namely, thy 
it keeps the Mind clear of that Rock which ſome of ny 
Friends, who ſpoke before me, thought fo danperoy; 
a Narrowneſs of Principle and Partiality of Spirit. 
generally expoſes plain Facts before us, and allows y 
to deduce the Conſequences, and ſets Men to view, i 
every Light, by delineating their Paſſions, Intereſts a 
Actions. It calls back paſt Ages to inſtruct and ente 
tain you, and though the Grandeur of thoſe Scete 
may awaken and intereſt you, they ſeem to be too 
mote, and unconnected with any immediate Concen 
you have in them, to lay an unfair Biaſs on your Judg: 
ment, What is it to you, whether the Athenian: 
Lacedemaniant had the Sovereignty of Greece ? Whe 
ther Carthage or Rome obtained the Empire of 
World? Whether Marius or Sylla played the Tyrants 
Cz/ar or Pompey reigned? While Ages and Nation 
pals, as it were, in review before you, while the migh 
tieſt Empires riſe from ſuch obſcure Beginnings, ad 
vance, by ſwift or ſlow Steps, to ſuch enormous Bulk 
and dwindle down again ſo faſt, till they are loſt i 
their original Obſcurity, while you gaze at the fleeting 
Scenes of human Grandeur, the Triumphs and Over 
throws of Ambition, the mighty Efforts of Virtue, th 
Conteſts and Ravages of Honour, the Struggles of Par 
ties, the Removes of People, the Tranſlations of En 
pire and Trade; after the View of ſuch Viciſſitudes an 
Revolutions, what is there in human Life to ſurpri: 
and aſtoniſh? How little will the Parties, Controver 
ſies, Sets and Names appear, that Men make fuch 1 
mighty Buſtle about? How little will the Mind be undef + 
the Influence of partial Views, and narrow Attaci-Wz/; 

ments, 
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E ments, that is grown familiar with all that is grand, 
conſpicuous, and intereſting in the Circle of human 
Affairs! It will not be apt to admire eaſily, nor to 
contract ſudden Antipathies againſt any thing, but 
judge cautiouſly and coolly of Men and Things, 

Ix oppoſition to what Sophron had advanced, it was 
ſaid, that his Expedient would not quite remove the 
Dangers dreaded from a narrow Education, ſince it 
ſeemed to be ſubject to thoſe very Difficulties he meant 
to obyiate that Hiſtory, without doubt, is a noble 
and pleaſant Field to expatiate in, as it opens a Scene 
of freſh Wonders to entertain the Scholar's Curioſity, 
and keep his Attention awake nay, that it is a 
ſhort and eaſy Road to Knowledge and Wiſdom, 
nce it lends us the Experience of former Times, 
o direct our Conduct in almoſt every Circumſtance of 
ife, But how Sophrer: would inſure us againſt being 
miſled into Partiality of Spirit and Principle, was. not 
ſo eaſy a matter to comprehend. For what Hiſtorian 
hall we find, that is not biaſſed by ſome Party or 
Intereſt, ſome national or private Prejudice ? Look in- 
to the Roman Hiſtorians, do not their Hiſtories wear 
he Air of Panegyrics, rather than of ſtrict Narrations, 
hen they ſpeak of their Country and. its Exploits ? 
But when they deſcribe others, do not they reſemble 
atiriſts who write Invectives? Who elle but the can- 
id Polybius does juſtice both to the Romans and their 
Rivals the Carthaginians ? Were we to enter into 
he Detail of their Hiſtorians, what Differences ſhould 
e find, according as they ſtood affected, and were of 
he Patrician or Plebeian Party? What odious Co- 
ours does the deſcriptive Appiar lay upon the braveſt 
rover Wtrugples of Liberty and Virtue, and how artfully 

ſuch 1ſWoes he vilify the Patrons of Liberty, and Defenders 
e undef their Country, ta compliment the Race of the 
Attach rr? With what Addreſs does the elegant 
ments, | and 
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and falſe Paterculus change the Names and Appen: 
ances of Things, and ſlur over Vices with the Varnif 
of Virtue, to make his Court to the Tyrant? Why 
does not ſee the Dexterity with which Czfar, th 
Subyerter of Rome, palliates his Ambition, and the 
Injuſtice of his Cauſe, and ſeeks to grace his Vidtorig 
with the Spoils of Truth and Virtue? And is it nat 
too vilible, that the Patrician Pride and Spirit dif 
conſiderably leaven the Compoſitions of other Hiſtors 


ans of Note, who are too apt to overcharge the 
Seditions, Diſcontents and Tumults of the Peopl, 


while they place, in the moſt favourable Light, the 
Arrogance and Oppreſſion of the Nobles ? The ſane 
Remark might be made of the Greek Hiſtorians, why 
were generally Friends to the Ariſtocracy, and pro- 
feſſed Foes to a popular Form of Government, | 
would be doing too much. Honour to mention that 
low Proftitute, that fawning Court-Tool Dion Cafiu, 
with any thing but Contempt. But were we to de 
ſcend ſo low as our own Hiſtory, is it nottoo apparent, 
that a Party Spirit animates many of our Hiltorians, 
eſpecially when they approach near their own Age, ot 
thoſe Ages in which they fancy they are as much interelt 
ed? Do not many of our Hiſtories ſeem to be written 
rather to defend a favourite Cauſe, than to delivers 
ſimple and juſt Narrative of Facts? Do we not there 
fore find the Execution proportioned to the Deſign ; 
lofty Encomiums on thoſe who have been embarked 
in the fame Cauſe; Vindications of the moſt deſtruc- 
tive Court-Meaſures ; nay artful Defences of the molt 
flaviſh Principles; and odious Miſrepreſentations d 
Men of the greateſt Characters who oppoſed them 
In ſhort, among Hiſtorians, how few ſhall we find 
who, diveſted of Party and Country Prejudices, have 
made Truth their ſole Aim, have drawn Character 
and given us a Detail of Actions, without perions 

Piqus 
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ique or Favour, and neither heightened nor leſſened 
ings, to flatter others or ſerve themſelves ? There- 
re I cannot help thinking even Hiſtory a dangerous 
udy, and ſo much the more apt to miſlead the un- 
ry Mind, that the Actions it relates are great and 
tereſting. The Pleaſure of the Narration is a kind 
Opium to lull the Mind-aſleep, while the Writer is 
hing on falſe Colours to diſguiſe and. deceive. So 
at ia reading Hiſtory, it is neceſſary to proceed with 
e utmoſt Caution-;z to know the Characters, Prin- 
ples and Views of the Writer; to compare Facts 
d different Repreſentations; and, from the whole 
deduce the greateſt Appearance of Probability and. 
ruth, Are there not other as noble and elevating 
bjects to employ a young Mind, and that are {till 
ore remote from Party, and every partial Notion ? 
ay not Mathematics and Philoſophy be juſtly 
ckoned among theſe ? For inſtance, the Principles 
Geometry are abſtracted Truths, that draw to no 
ty, interfere with no Intereſts, and are connected 
th no ſecular or religious Syſtems, While they ac- 
tom the Mind to a cloſe Method of Reaſoning, 
y open and enlarge its Views. Here Truth gains 
pn us by its native Charms, unaided by the Daubings 
Art, and needs no Bribe to captivate . our Regard, 
ery new Diſcovery is a new Aequiktion, and fully 
pays the Labour of the Search, When by the Help 
this Nurſe of the Sciences, we ſtretch our Views 
ond the narrow Limits of our World, trace the 
ws of the Univerſe, and foar into the planetary 
d celeſtial Syſtems, that are wide fpread through 
* Abyls of Space, how little does our Canton ap- 
r! How contemptible thoſe Parties that are formed, 
the Buſtle that is made on ſome of its puny 
ts! The more we are converſant with ſuch mag- 
ent Objets, the Mind riſes in proportion to their 
Grandeur 
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Grandeur; the more we grow acquainted with of 
Laws and Structure of the ſtupendous Frame, we 
leſs ſubject to the Servitude of Prejudices and yy 
Panics ; our Imagination, which uſed to be ſpent 
Trifles, is now loſt in the Immenſity of Natur 
and, with that Superiority of Mind which Knowle 
beſtows, we can look down on thoſe common Ohjet 
that ſurprize and amuſe our Fellow-Mortals, Tok 
a Plan laid out for univerſal Happineſs, conduct 
with an amazing Simplicity, and unchangeable Ord 
leſſer Syſtems connected into one, this encircled y 
larger ones, riſing above each other, in infinite i 
greſſion; and all theſe Cluſters of Syſtems, 
Worlds chained together, and balancing each oth 
and compoling a perfect and harmonious Univerſe, 
one of the largeſt Ideas that can fill a human Mind 
a Sentiment not to be felt without Aſtoniſhment a 
Rapture. The puny Objects of human Grande 
the little Intereſts and Diſtinctions that divide Va 
kind, the Pride and Oſtentation of Life, in a mani 
diſappear before this vaſt unbounded Scene of Thin 
I conclude therefore, that if you ean find the 
of employing the inquiſitive Mind, about ſuch eu 
Contemplations, and rendering them eaſy and fam 
to it, you will take the ſureſt Method, at one 
diſengage it from the Influence of narrow Princyt 
and arm it moſt effectually againſt the Incroachme! 
of Prejudice, Biggotry and every little Party Pali 
But I forget myſelf the Grandeur dit 
Subject hath hurried me beyond my proper Sha 
the Converſation. 

GENTLEMEN, ſaid Pyailander, who now wound 
the Debate, the Diverſity of your Sentiments, in ; 
Courſe of this Debate, has given me more Pleal 
than if you had all been in one way of thinking. 
L doubt not but ſeveral uſeful Hints may be * 
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t ron. your different Opinions, for the better conduQ- 
ing the Aﬀair of Education. I believe Eugenio, for 


we 

d all his ſceptical Humour, will confeſs, that the boldeſt 
ent ofyouthful Traveller, who ever ſet out in the Road of 
ratur Science, though furniſhed with the choiceſt Gifts of 
Ie Nature, and prompted by the keeneſt Curioſity, will 
)bjeppecd a Guide to lead him part of the Way, and point 
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put to him the principal Quarters, the high Roads and 
Boundaries of Knowledge, that he may not diſtreſs 
himſelf to liitle purpoſe amidſt the thorny Brakes, 
or loſe his way in the. uncultivated Wilds. But 
hough a proper Guide may be very uſeful, yet no 
dne will from thence conclude, that even the unex- 
erienced Traveller mult follow him with an implicite 


verſe, With, or never go out of the beaten Track, to make 
Mu ew Diſcoveries, or find out ſome riſing Ground, from 


whence he may take a more advantageous Survey of 
rande adjacent Country, but eſpecially of thoſe Parts 
de M bat were never trodden by human Foot: much leſs 
mam bat we are always to go like Children, with Leading- 
Thu rings, and never venture to walk alone, or get out 
the Mf fight of our Keepers and Nurſes, - However, Euge- 
h e has ſhewn, that the more liberal and ingenuous 
fame Education is, and the leſs the opening Genius is 
once Wrampt in its firſt Excurſions, it will ſtretch with a 
rincioWvifter Career in the wide Fields of Truth and 
achmeWcience, Hiro has ſeconded him in ſome meaſure, 
y Pala this Topic, and by an Inſtance borrowed from our 
eur o\Wigher Concerns, ſhewn the Danger of inſinuating 
Shan arrow ) Notions, and a Party-Spirit, in Affairs of 
cence, or the Buſineſs of Education. Conſtant, on 
e other hand, has evinced the Neceſſity of Culture, 
d call forth the Seeds of Genius, to nouriſh and 
e PlealWend them in their Growth, and raiſe them to Matu- 
ing. } iy, by ſhowing what a ſimple and ſavage Creature 
be ulWWlan would be, if left entirely to his own Conduct, 
and 
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| and unimproved by Inſtruction, Converſe and © 


1 Advantages derived from Society. From what he wy 
Fi f Hiero have faid, I think it mult follow, that, as mM 
* Underſtanding ought to be opened and enlarged, H. 
{at laying the beſt of Materials, both philoſophical and n 
4 ligious, before it; ſo too great Pains cannot be ti 
; to guard againſt unjuſt and narrow Prejudices, a 


J. to keep the Heart open to every humane and ben 


7 2 volent Impreſſion. I apprehend it is no hard ma: 
$4 to reconcile Hiero and Sophren, by admitting, that s 


* is no Harm in making the Pupil acquainted withti 
i various Syſtems, Sects and Controverſies that hay 
{i been, or are {till a-foot in the World, provided t 


cs 
= 
- 


Mind js not laid under an undue Influence by u 
of them. For there ſeems to be a-wide Differer 
between knowing the Hiſtory of them, and beg 

tinctured with their minute partial Differences, | 
to the Point ſtarted by Simplicius, whether it is be 

1 to in ſtruct in the way of Syſtem or otherwiſe, I doi 


\} ve mult refer ſo knotty a Queſtion to be diſcuſi ec. 
" in ſome future Debate. Mean time, though he ul! « 


Saphron ſeem to be at variance in ſome things, 
q think they may eaſily be brought to a perfect Harman 
1 1 and would therefore propoſe to unite their reſpecii 

a Studies, which, as far as they relate to Nature, a 
. indeed both Hiltories, though converſant about di 
1 ferent Subjects, as might ſoon be made appear, 
there time for it now. I am only ſorry to take nod 
that neither will Hiſtory, nor the Inveſtigations 
Nature, and the ſublime Speeulations of Mathemuatic 


3 N guard us entirely againſt the Inſinuations of a ParyWeque 
"48 Spirit, or Power of Prejudice and Paſſion. We aradu; 
"3% not ſo much governed by our ſpeculative Princip 
„ as by our Taſte, which though it may be influence 


yet will not be controuled or altered by our Studi 


After we have ſurveyed the Elevations and Falls Mover 
Grande 
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> andeur, the Inſtability of human Affairs, and Vi- 
e ul gtudes of Life and Empire; we muſt fall into the 
me beaten Track, and engage in all the Din and 
ade of Life. After our moſt exalted Flights into 
» Heavenly Regions; after we have traced Nature 
her various Forms, Revolutions and Periods ; ſeen 
e Harmony and Conſtancy of her Laws; and con- 
mplated the Subordination and Oeconomy of her 
habitants, we muſt deſcend again into the little Circle 
f Shew and Folly, and be unphilgſaphived into all the 


res and Parties of ordinary Mortals, Our high Spe- 
t ions mult ſink into little, but unavoidable Schemes 
ded M. ſupplying the urgent Neceſſities of a feeble Nature. 
by Ve muſt take place among the buſy Actors, and, like 


dem, ſuſtain a more or leſs important Part in the Play. 
ut even from this fatal Neceſſity, I would infer the 
ſeſulneſs and Excellency of that Study, which So- 
brin has ſo warmly, and I think juſtly recom» 
ended. Since after our molt curious and ſublime 
eſearches, the Conduct of Life muſt be our princi- 
Care; Hiſtory, whoſe Subject is Life, whether 
ublic or private, muſt be a Study of the firſt Rank, 
d moſt general Uſe. Simplicius has well cautioned 
| againſt ſome of the moſt obvious, though not all 
e Dangers to which it expoſes us. Armed with due 
aution and Impartiality, we may purſue this Study 
ih no ſmall Advantage. What, for inſtance, can be a 
bore inſtructive Study, with regard to the Knowledge 
Mankind, than the Hiſtory of our own Country? 
it we fee the Influence and Effects of Conqueſt, 
equent Migrations and Intermixtures of People, the 
adual Progreſs of Liberty through its ſeveral Periods, 
d almoſt a conſtant Rotat:9n of Power, keeping 
xe with the correſpondent Changes and Tranila- 
ons of Property; we find there the ſeveral Forms of 
vyerument, the Dangers of Arbitrary Power, and 
the 
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Virtue, and againſt Vice, wherever their genuine 
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the Advantages of that which is limited, the Shock: 
of Parties, the various Face and Calamities of civil Wy, 
the joint Force of Religion and Policy, the Influeng 1 
of Trade and Letters; all this in a continued Serie 
for a vaſt Tract of Years down to our own Time, 
Theſe are the grandeſt and moſt moving Scenes in 
Hiſtory, which afford ample Matter for a variety of 
the fineſt and molt uſeful Obſervations. But in en. 
tering upon this, as well as every other Study, we 
muſt come with unprejudiced Minds, with an Attack. 
ment to no Party, at leaſt with no Biaſs weighty 
enough to diſtort our Judgement of Men and Thing, 
with Minds ready to embrace the Truth, on which 
ſide ſoever it lies, and only prepoſſeſſed in favourd 


Features appear. But this Impartiality of Mind mu 
depend much on the free Turn of one's Education: 
and therefore, Gentlemen, it muſt be a Speculation 
of no ſmall Uſe, and worthy of your Thoughts, u 
ſettle this Aﬀair on a right Foundation. 
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"ime, 
an . , a delightful little Villa, near V. #, 
ty of lies on the Brow of a gently riſing Hill, whence 


n can command a diſtant Proſpect of the Country. 


has a natural Wildneſs about it, which is heightned 


* the Finiſhings of Art. Three Terraſſes almoſt 
iz" i ound the Houſe, riſing one above another by an 
bing, Wi) Aſcent. The ſloping Greens between them wear 


perpetual Verdure. Before the Houſe there is a fine 
ſon, which is plentifully ſupplied from ſeveral Springs, 
2 neighbouring riſing Ground. This Baſon pours 
Stores, through different Branches, into ſeveral 
nds in the Garden; and, in its Progreſs, by the 
jvantage of its Situation, it forms a beautiful Caſcade. 
the Foot of the Hill, within Sight of the Houſe, a 
all River, with a briſk Courſe, glides through a rough 
even Channel, which keeps the Stream in conſtant 
pitation, and its Waters always clear and tranſparent, 
the North fide of the Houſe, as you aſcend the 
ng Ground, the Proſpect cloſes with a little Foreſt, 
hich extends far enough to cloathe both ſides of a 
arming Valley; in the midſt of which runs a deli- 
bus Rivulet, One Part of the Garden leads you 
to a ſort of Wilderneſs, where the Trees and Buſhes 
ar in a lovely Diſorder, and ſeveral venerable Oaks 
e it a ſylvan Air of Grandeur and Retirement, 
bu are ſurp̃rized with Jets of Water and artificial 
untains, playing in different Places, which caſt a 

ſhneſs on Nature, and ſeem to awaken the Scene. 
Sure Statues, Freſco-Paintings, and other Ornaments, 
 dipoſed up and down the Garden with ſuch a hap- 
Talte, as to hit the Eye, at different Openings, with 
agreeable 
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agreeable Surprize. The Houſe itſelf is a perfect Bea 
its Simplicity and Symmetry being equally admirabl. 
The Infide correſponds to the outward Appearangy 
The Rooms are truly proportioned, and furniſhed yi 
great Propriety and Taſte, You fee nothing wantin 
no Profuſion of Ornament, nor any thing too glarin 
to pleaſe an injudicious Eye, Several Buſts of anciey 
Worthies grace the Lobby, which ſtrike you with 4y 
as you enter. The principal Rooms are adorned eite 
with Family-Pieces, and a few Originals, or elſe uit 
Copies and Prints of Originals of ſome of the be 
Italian Maſters. f 
CLEORA had been at this charming Villa ſome du 

to viſit Atticus and his Lady, who were her Relations 
when Eugenie, who was acquainted. with the Famih 
but had not yet ſeen Cleora, one Day propoled to nel 
var taking a Walk thither; promiſing to introduce nt 
to Atticus, if I would do king the ſame Favour vid 
Cleora. Having accepted the Terms, we ſet out aft 
Breakfaſt, On the Road, I begged Eugenis to let ng 
know ſomething of the Character of the Gentlenu 
whom we were going to viſit. 
You will ſoon know the Original yourſelf, repla 
Eugenio; and I confeſs frankly, I have but an indi 
ſerent Hand at drawing Characters; therefore you hut 
beſt have patience till you can ſatisfy your Curiolit 
with your own Eyes. When I ftill inſiſted, Eugen 
yielded; and ſaid, Know then, Simplicius, that AT 
TICUS, whom I have the Honour to call my Frien 
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is 4 Gentleman of fine Parts, highly improved by Rea (car 
ing, and converſing with the beſt of Company. Hin th. 
Temper has a Mixture of Sweetneſs and VivaciM thin 
which being joined to a ſprightly Flow of Wit, renc A 
his Converſation both entertaining and inltructve rortu 
Books are his peculiar Delight; and I never knev reſent 
Man who underitands better the happy Art of tewp""Wuntry | 


wa Vo: 
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bo Buſineſs with the Amuſements of Life, He is an 
4 rly Riſer, and ſpends his Morning-Hours in Study, 
Wfter Breakfaſt he generally goes ont a courſing, or 
es a Ride till Dinner. Theſe Exerciſes give a 
markable Freſhneſs and healthful Vigour to his 
puntenance; Which, being graced by a Look of ſin- 
lar Penetration, form a very maniy and amiable 
ppearance, He reads the Ancients with true Taſte, 
dis Maſter of the beſt modern Writers, of our own 
1 other Nations, whom he underſtands in their ori— 
nal Languages. But he has converſed {till more with 
en, and is acquainted with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
aracters of the Age, which he paints with great 
irit and Juſtice, Hiſtory ayd Politics are his ſa- 
write Studies. His Principles in the laſt, he has 
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W:ived chiefly from the Ancients, and the belt of the 
uce Mloderns, 1 know no Man better qualified for ſerving 
ir Wa Country, His ſteady Virtue makes him indepen- 
ut unt, and inacceſſible to Corruption. He loves it and 
let ul Liberties, with a generous Attachment, and has a 


lema@:t Facility of Expreſſion, and a nervous Eloquence, 
th a Sagacity and Solidity of Judgement, that qua- 
him for being one of the ableſt Speakers of the 
ngdom.— But he ſo much diſrcliſhes the ordinary 
ly of obtaining a Seat in Parliament, and has ſuch 
Abhorrence of the Party-Principles, which too often 
ile to the Favour of either ſide, that he diſdains to 
e in upon ſuch a footing. Beſides, he is fo great 
over of Retirement and philoſophic Eaſe, that he 
ſcarce reſolve to ſacrifice it to a Service, in which, 
n the Strain of political Meaſures generally taken, 
tunks he muſt be often diſappointed. 
Au always ſorry, Eugenio, when I ſee Gentlemen 
fortune, and of ſuch Qualifications as thoſe you 
relent Aticus endued with, declining to ſerve their 
untry in the molt important Stations. The Merce- 
Vor. 1. G narineſs 
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narineſs of the Many, is a Reaſon, and a ſtrong og, 
too, why the diſintereſted Few ſhould combine tog. 
ther, and under tale thoſe Offices they ſee ſo weakly, i" 
wickedly diſcharged by others. But I hope your Prien the 
is ſo much the more uſeful in private Life, as his inne 
is not taken up with public Cares and Employments, | the 


THERE is none, replied Eugenio, more eſteenel 
by all the Gentlemen of the Neighbourhood, thy 
Atticus, none more beloved by the Country-Peopk 
but eſpecially by his own Tenants. To them he i; 
like a common Father, acceſſible to them at all time: 
ever ready to hear and redreſs their Grievances; goal. 
ing the Idle by the ſtrongeſt of Baits, thoſe of Interel, 
and encouraging the Induſtrious by due Rewards, % 
kind a Maſter, that he never allows his upper Servant 


rathe! 
gard 


to oppreſs the lower, nor his Stewards to ſqueeze hi Fun 
Tenants; and ſo exact an Oeconomiſt, that he nem '* fe 
truſts entirely to them in things of Conſequence, and queſt 
which require Care and Application. Therefore nevi nkly | 
was an Eſtate in better Condition; nor a Maſter mo cte 
truly and univerſally beloved. In ſhort, Atticu h bawe 
fine Gentleman, not altogether without ſome Daſhes d L Wo 
the Humouriſt in his Character. Beſides, he has 0 1 
facetious and pleaſant Vein of Raillery, which he oft: bed; 
loves to indulge in Converſation. But the chief Fi ul gi 
celtence of this amiable Man, is a certain univer{ hew x 
Benignity of Temper, which difpoſes him equally t he 01 
love Mankind, and be beloved by them, and a peculiaſſ*-* 2 
Humanity to Strangers, whom he treats according tt 8 nol 
their Merit, and not the Circumſtances of their Birt call h 
or Fortune. well 
You have drawn, Exgenio! a very lovely Chara _—_ 
ter, but pray what Family has he? s and 
He has a Wife, and one only Daughter: The Mc k Goo 
ther is a pious Woman, of good Senſe and polite Muff ence. 
ners. The Daughter, the Darling of both, thou Elepa 
unde telt Ac 
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ger fifteen, yet has a ſurprizing Capacity and Pru- 
ace, She has nothing of the Levity or giddy Airs 
the Child about her, but behaves with almoſt the 
.cency and Sedateneſs of a Matron. I have ſeen her 
the Part of Miſtreſs at the Table, when her Mother 
« abſent, with a Diſcretion and Dignity much above 
Age, Nor yet is there any thing in her proud or 
ted. The Graces which Nature has poured libe- 
y on her Perſon, are not her belt Ornaments, Of 
{> ſhe diſcovers leſs Conſciouſneſs than young La- 


WS: generally do. She is not inſenſible of the Reſpect 
MM. : her Rank and Fortune, but ſhe ſeeks to deſerve 
1 rather by the Sweetneſs of her Manners, and the 


gard ſhe ſhews to every body. She reads and talks 
French prettily, but neither values herſelf for it, 
ris forward to ſhew it. I have now indulged your 
queſt, Simplicius, therefore I expect you will as 
nkly ſatisfy mine. It is to deſcribe the Figure and 
Prader of Cleora, a Lady whom all talk of, and fo 
have the Happmeſs to know. 

WW oulD not, Eugenio, anticipate your Judgement 
ſo rare a Woman, whole Charms are not eaſily de- 
bed; but to requite the Favour you have done me, 
al give you a rude Sketch of her, which will ſerve 
ſew rather the Out- lines, than the juſt Proportions 
the Original, 

LEORA is tall and finely formed; and has ſome- 
g noble and commanding in her Air. You can- 
call her an exact Beauty: Her Features are large, 
well proportioned, 'She has a quick, piercing, 
nous Look, mixed with a Sweetneſs that both at- 


k Goodnels itſelf dawned upon you, with its mildeſt 
uence, To her Shape ſhe adapts her Dreſs, with 
Elegance and Judgement that ſhews it to the 
elt Advantage, and is never overloaded with Or- 
G 2 naments. 


us and awes you. When ſhe ſmiles, you would 
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naments. There is a Propriety and Spirit in all 
Motions; nothing light or flaunting, nothing (tif 
affected. Such is her Outſide ! To give a Charat 
of her Mind, were a difhcult Taſk indeed. To hy 
a faint Idea of it, imagine, Eugenio, a large ſuperi 
Underſtanding, joined to a noble generous Heart; 


exquiſite Senſibility, governed by a Strength and! bing 
vation of Soul, you ſhall rarely find united even WM . u 
Men. Imagine Virtue in her ſweeteſt Attitude, Me R 


open and ſerene, ſapported by Dignity and Pruden 
with unaffected Modeſty and Goodneſs in her Tri 
and you will have ſome Image of the lovely Cle 
Only let me add, for your farther Information, 
the is no Admirer of Compliment, nor any of th 


a "Is | 

line Speeches, with which our Sex chuſe frequent am 
entertain the Ladies. For ſhe is a profeſt Lore 1 | 
4 l on 

pure Nature, and declares, both by Word and Prat... . 
. + ' * 
againſt the Ceremony, and unmeaning Pomp, ir he 
prevails too frequently in modern Converſation, T . 


makes her deliver her Sentiments in a very frank: 
unaffected Manner, without regard to the Opinion 
the Vulgar, great or all, or to the polite Fi 
impoſed by the Faſhion, 

Pray Simplicius, ſaid Eugenio, has this accomplil 
Lady no Shades in her Character? 

I Do not doubt, replied I, but ſhe has; but 1 
had no Opportunity as yet of becoming acqua 
with them. Beſides, you know that Women! 
generally Diſcretion enough to conceal their molt g 
ing Foibles from us. | 

WELL, Simpliciut, ſaid Eugenio, if your Ach 
tance has fewer Beauties than you deſeribe, I ſh 
in danger of falling in downright love with her; 
if I once feel a real Paſſion, I cannot be ſure ti 
ſhall not talk a little wildly both to herſelf, ans 
you about her, even though I ſhould incur the Cen 


of being a Fool for my Pains, 
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Ler that be as it will, Eugenio, remember you have 
1 fair Warning. If you once forfeit Cleora's good 
xces, you will not ſo eaſily recover them. 

ry this time were got to the Houſe, and were con- 
ged into a Parlour, that looks into the Gardens. 
hile we were fitting here, Eugenis having his Eyes 
ed on the Garden, the young Lady I had been de-. 
bing, [{tept in upon us unawares. She was dreſſed 
a white Night-gown, her fine jet Hair flowing in 
oſe Ringlets about her Shoulders; and moved to- 
rds us with an engaging yet awful Air. Eugenio 
ned from his Seat with Surprize and Confuſion, and, 
e one thunderſtruck, ſeemed robbed of that Preſence 
ind and eaſy Aſſurance, which he. generally poſſeſ- 
To give him time to rally his ſtraggling Spirits, 
adam, ſaid I to Cleora, may I hope to obtain your 
don for preſuming to introduce to you a Friend of 
ine, the leaſt of whole Merit is the Eſteem and Ho- 
ur he has for your Sex? 

You know, Simplicius, replied Cleora, T am not: 
d of increaling my Acquaintance, and I dare ſay, 
u would ndt have croſſed my Inclination in this In- 
Ince, but to give me the Advantage of knowing one, 
whom you have a very particular Regard, 

So polite a Reply charmed Eugenio, and he ſtood: 
r ſome time mute with Admiration of her Perſon, . 
cara having defired us to fit down, I ſhould not, 
id I, have ventured, Madam, to treſpaſs upon the 
erms of our Acquaintance, had I not thought that 
yPerfon, whom Atticus honours with his Friendſhip, 
ould not be unwelcome to Clecra. Eugenio, conti- 
ed I, was fo {truck with this enchanting Place, and 
$ Eyes have been wandering over the Beauties of the 
ndſcape before the Window, with ſuch Eagerneſs, 
at he is ſcarce recovered from the delightful Reverie. 
G 3 | SAY» 
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Say rather, replied he haſtily, that /iving Beau, 
have a ſtronger Effet on me than the the faireſt u 
animated Proſpect. If I muſt confeſs Diſorder, I 
do juſtice to Nature and to you, Madam, whoſe br 
ſence was the Cauſe, 

I Am ſorry, Sir, replied Cleora, half bluſhing, . 
my Preſence ſhould put you into any Confuſion, 
you pleaſe, Sir, I will remove it, to reſtore yon! 
your former Compoſure, 

I DovsT, Madam, returned Eugenio, you, wk 
boecaſioned my Confuſion, are the fitteſt Perſon to d 
pel it. I have heard of Trances, into which \| 
have fallen upon the Sight of good Angels, and t 
{ame Preſence that threw them into that Extaſy, ſerw 
likewiſe as a Counter-charm to awaken them. 

Six, ſaid Clez5ra, you talk ſo myſteriouſly, tha} 
mult beg your Friend to turn your Interpreter, or y 
to talk in plainer Language. 

THEN, Madam, replied Eugenio, J mult tell 30 
I was.enjoying the Proſpect from that Window, vit 
a ſort of philoſophical Serenity till you came in 
Your Appearance ſpoiled my Contemplation——-I col 
not compoſe myſelf to fpeak to you——and no 
find I am not quite ſo eaſy here as I ſhauld have he 
elſewhere, It is but juſt, Madam, before you ot 
to retire, to reſtore me to myſelf, 

I Fix, ſaid Cleora, ſomewhat gravely, you 1 
the very Man I heard of. I am not yet vain enoup 
to think I am capable of diſcompoſing any body 
Quiet, much leſs of a Gentleman of your Education 
And I have a better Opinion of you than to imap! 
your Repoſe can be diſturbed by the Appearance 0 
any Woman, 

Do me juſtice, Madam, replied Eugenio: I ſhow 
have but an indifferent Opinion of myſelf, If 
thought I were incapable of being diſconcerted by 
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ſudden Appearance of a Lady of more than ordinary 
arms. I glory in a Heart ſenſible of all that is fair 
ind good in Nature, and am not aſhamed to confeſs 


j 


rize me as at preſent, 
Six, ſaid Cleora, putting on a more ſevere and re- 
zryed Air, if you mean that our Acquaintance ſhould 
e of any Continuance, leſs of Compliment will pleaſe 
xe more. I am not uſed to the pretty Prattle with 
hich your fine Ladies are commonly entertained, 
Ve ſhall converſe more freely if we do it on equal. 
erms, 
ClcoRA ſpoke theſe Words with ſuch a graceful 
Reſerve, that Eugenio ſtood corrected and mute, look- 
ing at her with an Air of Aſtoniſhment. Clevra per- 
eving his Confuſion, went on thus, I allow, Sir, 
u the Senſibility you talk of betrays nothing mean, 
hen proper Objects have time to work on a mind 
is ſuſceptible; but it is no Argument of a great 
Mind to be taken only with Appearances, and to re- 
xive ſtrong Impreſſions at firſt ſight, Hearts ſo open 
o every Impreſhon can not retain them long, I have 
3 it an Inſtance of Wiſdom, not to judge 
doc y. 
Way, truly, Madam, replied Eagenio, I was in. 
the fame way of thinking till now, and could have 
urangued an Age onSuſpence of Judgement, Firmneſs 
dt Heart, and all that; but I find Experience a 
better Miſtreſs than Speculation, Nature ſoon gets 
the Aſcendant of our Reaſoning, and quickly razes 
the Fortifications we throw up. Time is not always 
ceſſary to ripen Eſteem : the Looks of Merit may 
un 2 Heart in a Minute as well as in a Year; and 
if ant Knowledge, which is gained by Intuition, is full. 
une clear and ſatisfying, as that which is the Reſult of 
i Train of Conſequences, 
G 4 PERHAPS, 


te unuſual Emotion they raiſe in me, when they ſur- 
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PERHAPS, Sfr, reſumed the Lady, your Sagaciy 
may have ſomething extraordinary in it; but Appex. 
ances are very deceitful : when we at any time tie 
up Notions very haftily, we often find reaſon to ly 
them as quickly down, 


'T1s very. true, Madam, returned Eugenio, this oi IL 
often the Caſe, when People found Conjecture in? hy 
doubtful Appearances. But I am apt to fancy dens m 
there is a cloſe Connexion between the external Pom peak 
and Air, and the Turn of the Mind and Mannen; right 
and therefore one of tolerable Sagacity in Phyſiognom cbime 


may judge ſorely enough in what Aſpe& Virtue i 
painted. Time indeed may diſcover new Worth, bu 
that would only confirm the Opinion formed already 
it would never alter it, 

I Amt afraid, Sir, ſubjoined Cleora, there is nothing 
in which we are ſo apt to be miſtaken, as in our ſud- 
den Prepoſſeſſions for and againſt Characters. Some. 
thing agreeable in Aſpect, Air or Manners, immediately 


ave { 
thing, 
perhaf 
Builde 
This, 
0 Ap] 
traCtir 
Piving 


leads us into favourable Prejudices, that every engg- Sv. 
ing Quality dwells under that amiable Appearance; but ſcam, 
when the Perſon grows familiar to us, thoſe brigt und, 
Nlufions vaniſh; and frequently, under the deceitfu vill c 
Colouring, ſome diſagrecable Form appears, to dm Hd C 
Admiration, and beget Opinions of a different Stam ble 


I have as often ſeen it happen, on the other hand In the 
that a homely, and almoſt diſguſting Figure, which ken 
raiſed in us, at firſt Sight, the moſt unamiable Opini· MC reati 
ons, has mended upon us every Day, till it has bright - Nronve 
ened vp at length, into a very agreeable Image of a ie \\ 
Mind that is ſtill more lovely. Error 
sucn things, replied Eugenio, may happen in e let 
traordinary Caſes, but our Perſons and Minds are ge- t Be 
nerally matched ; ſo that the Qualities of the one are Cr 
delineated (if I may uſe the Phraſe) in the Features s If 
of the other. The joint Reſult of theſe, or the Ex: 
preſſion 
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preſſion of the Countenance, depends on the Temper 
and therefore we cannot go far wrong, when we judge 
by thoſe natural Signatures, I have never been miſ- 


taken, when J have faithfully traced the Indications 


of Nature. 

1 Do not know, Sir, ſaid Cleora, how far your Skill 
in Phyſiognomy may extend, nor how ſure its Deciſi- 
ons may be. But I muſt confeſs Experience made me 
ſpeak ſo afſuredly ; for I have often been deluded, I 
might have ſaid, have deluded myſelf, by ſuppoſing fine 
chimerical Characters, without a Foundation, which 

ave generally, I ſhall not fay always, dwindled to no- 
thing, when I grew better acquainted; and yet I have, 
perhaps, Weakneſs and Credulity enough to turn Caſtle- 
Builder again, whenever the ſame Temptations occur. 
This, however, makes me more cautious how I truſt 
o Appearances ; and ſometimes prevents me from con- 
uacting Familiarities, which might be dangerous, and 


Piring into an Eſteem that would ſoon be blaſted, 


sucu a Character, will you allow me to ſay, Ma- 
dam, ſubjoined Eugenio, is an Argument of a noble 
Mind, and {till confirms me in my Prejudices, if you 
vill call thoſe Prejudices which are founded on Truth 
ind Conviction. Suſpicion. and Diſtruſt, are no ſurer 


Emblems of a dark ungenerous Heart, than eaſy Faith - 


in the Honeſty of others, and a Willingneſs to be miſ- 


ken on the favourable Side, beſpeaks Generoſity and 


reatneſs of Soul. Such a Diſpoſition makes us more 
onverſant among the Beauties, than the Blemiſhes of 
ne World ; and if it lays us open, at any time, to. 


Error and Impoſition, it abundantly compenſates that, 


dy letting us taſte much oftner the higher Pleaſures 

dt Benevolence. 
CLEORA put an end to the Converſation, which 
as like to grow too perſonal again, by propoſing to 
89 5 L533 
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us, to walk into the Garden in queſt of Atticus, who 
had taken a Walk after Breakfaſt. 

We found him employed in watering a fine Bed d 
Tulips, which belonged to Cleora. He appeared < 
deeply engaged in this innocent Employment, that i 
was ſome time before he took Notice of us. 

Wurx he perceived us, and the firſt Compliment 
were paſſed, he told Cleora, how much ſhe was in. 
debted to him for refreſhing her thirſty Family 
was, atthe ſametime, amuſing myſelf, Gentlemen, con- 
tinued he, by imagining. I was in Company with a 
Aſſembly of Ladies gayly drefſed, and as diverſthed 
in their Complexions and Airs, as Cleora's Tulips, 
Some were pale and languiſhing Beauties, others of 
florid Complexion, a third kind were your Brunette, 
But what pleaſed me particularly, was to trace thei 
different Qualities and Characters, under their ſeven 
Variegations and Attitudes, Thoſe which carne 
their Heads aloft, and ſeemed, with a conſcious kind 
of Pride, to look above their Fellows of humbler Stu- 
ture, I conſidered as your ſtately imperious Beauties, 
who regard their Rivals with Contempt, and tren 
their Admirers with haughty Scorn. Others, with u 
unaſſuming Air, and downcaft Heads, I thought the 
modeſt baſhful Ladies, who alone not conſcious of their 
Charms, artract the Regard which they ſeem to rejed, 
There was great Plenty of Coquets, whoſe Beautie 
were ſpread wide to View, and decked with a Variety 
of alluring Colours. They ſeemed, by their promiſ- 
cuous Smiles, to lay Traps for the Admiration of every 
Beholder. I obſerved likewiſe a few Prudes, who fold- 
ed up their Leaves with a difdainful Coldnefs ; but 
upon my ſprinkling them with a little Water, the) 
ſeemed to look more gayly, and methought they bend - 
ed to the Hand that watered them. In ſhort, there 
was ſcarce a Character among the Sex, which I could 

. not Wat th 
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ot ſuit in this particoloured Aſſembly, Pray, Sir, ſaid 
/zora, which kind of Beauty is moſt in faſhion among 
18 gay Tribe? 

vous pale Beauties ſoftly ſtreaked with Red, ſeere 
o be in greateſt Vogue juſt now. But their Reign is 
bort, and ſeldom laſts above a Seaſon : For our Taſte 
ever changing. 

Is good earneſt, Atticus, I believe you conſider us 
Vomen in the ſame Light as Annuals, mere Flowers 
a Seaſon ; for I find, that after a ſhort-lived Bloom 
Run of Applauſe, for a Year, or perhaps a Month, 


ins, ome upſtart Beauty riſes into Fame, and we ſink into 
of + WD bſcurity, and are as much forgot as if we were hid 
tes, nder ground, or had never been, How you can an- 
her ver for ſuch Capriciouſneſs and frequent Change of 


ate, let your own Conſciences determine. 
1 ConFESS, Cleora, replied Atticus, tis a woful 
aſe, and, without doubt, we are highly to blame if 
e forget or undervalue thoſe fair Flowers, while they 
ntinue in all their Bloom and Beauty. But if any 
adies ſhould place their principal Merit in Beauty, 
hen that is faded, as how ſoon does it fade ! can 
tey juſtly blame us, if we then withdraw our Regard 
ut was founded on fo frail a Title? Let them un- 
tand their own Intereſts better, and then they will 
ve no reaſon to complain of the Shortneſs of their 
218n, or of our fantaſtic Taſte. 
Pray, Sir, reſumed the Lady, I, as well as the reſt 
my Sex, ſhall be much obliged to you, if you will 
int out to us any certain Method to detain the rov- 
g Tafte of you Men, and ſecure a Place in your E- 
em, when our tranſient Bloom is gone. For I de- 
re, I ſhould think this as uſeful an Art as has been 
er yet taught us. 

Have you never obſerved, Madam, replied Atticus, 
not Wat thoſe Plants which take deep Root, which unfold 
themſelves 
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themſelves by flow Degrees, firſt ſpread out ther if to: 
Leaves, then bloſſom, and at length bring forth Fruit amt 


to which the Leaves ſerve for a Defence ? to 
I Havs, Sir, replied Cleora, _ . and 
Wu then, continued Atticus, there are none u 1 


either riſe to greater Heights, that can ſuſtain «Mi to 3 
Shocks of Winds and other Accidents better, or rem beto 
their Bloom longer than ſuch Plants as thus riſe, MM wer 
gradual Steps, to the Perfection of their Nature. Wat wer 
the Ladies imitate theſe, inſtead of being Annuals, tie fure 
might be like Evergreens; every Seaſon might daf \ 
have its peculiar Bloom, nor would their Verdure & ous: 


ſubject to thoſe Accidents which now impair it. not\ 
. I Mos beg, Sir, ſubjoined Cleora, you will vou 
plain this Piece of natural Hiſtory, and unveil H ofte: 
Moral it contains. For at preſent it is above ny I 
Comprehenſion. mio, 
I Mean therefore, in plain Exgliſb, that would te e 
Ladies learn to know what they are, and wherein I hi 
true Perfection of their Nature conſiſts, would the alle 
ſeek to fix their Roots: by ſettling a ſteady and i 1. fuffe 
portant Aim in Life, would they unfold and muede 
themſelves known by degrees, and at proper Time vu! 
and not deſire to hurry all at once iato Splendour a L 
Fame; would they, in ſhort, keep to their prope eithe 
Character, and ſeek to excel in that Tenderneſs offi No 
Affection, that Mildneſs and Modeſty of Conduct, ai Wo 
that Decency of Manners, which are the peculi with 
Glory and Ornament of the Sex, then I will venture u O 
affirm that they will neither be over- looked through the trifi 
Unripeneſs of Youth, nor be forgot becauſe of the De nto 
cays of Age; their Life will be one continued Bloom £0! 
and every Period of it have its peculiar Charm. Thi 201 
will effectually fix our Taſte, and inſure to you a wel Imp 
ripened and laſting Eſteem. Inſig 
You have preſcribed us, Sir, no eaſy Taſk ; I be Was 


lieve it is far eaſter to aſpire at this abe dan, tha 
| t 
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ther to attain it. However, thoſe Women muſt be un- 

rut WY ambitious Souls, who will not uſe their utmoſt Efforts, 
to the attaining what-muſt be at once ſo honourable 
and advantageous to themſelves. 


te 1 FoxGoT, Cleora, to mention one Circumſtance 
te to you, in which 1 thought the Reſemblance failed a 
et between your Tulips and the Ladies. Though they f 


„ere adorned each with their reſpective Beauties, they 
rol were all mute, and ſeemed neither to envy nor cen- 
ſure one another, 

WELL, Atticus, ſaid Cleora, now you are malici- 
ous: how you love to be ſevere upon our Sex! Yet 
notwithſtanding all this Malice and Severity, I ſuppoſe 
you are not quite ſo indifferent about us, as you would 
often affect to appear. 

INDIFFERENT about you, Madam ? returned Euge- 
| is, haſtily. Perhaps we are leaſt ſo, when we employ 
the greateſt Poignancy of Wit and Satire againft you. 
This is frequently but a Piece of Revenge we take to 
Meviate a Senſe of the many Hardſhips you make us 
ſuffer, or elſe a mere Cover to hide the deep Regard ' 
we feel, The moſt profeſt Women - Haters are, I 
doubt, at their Heart Slaves to their Power. 

Do not think, Cleora, ſubjoined Alticus, that T am 
either your Enemy, or have a low Opinion of your Sex. 
Women are the lovelieſt, prettieſt Play-things in the 
World. I do not know how we could paſs our Time 
without you. 

' On ! very pretty indeed, replied Clecra, for you to 
trite away your idle Hours with. I find we ſhall grow 
into mighty Conſequence, by being put on the ſame 
Footing with your Hawks and Hounds. But be inge- 
nous, Atticus; have we never made you feel our 
Importance and Power over you, even with all this 
Inſignificance we have about us? And tell me honeſtly, 
I bee Was you in a ſerious, or in a gay and diſſipated Mood, 
thi when 
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when you was moralizing, ſhall J call it, or allegoriz. 
ing ſo profoundly on my poor Bed of Tulips ? I thought 
we caught you with a Book in your hand; it ſhould 
ſeem you do not think an Hour devoted to Study 
miſpent, when we pretty, infignificant Play-things are 
the Subject of your ſerious and manly Reveries, and 
when you can indulge ſo much Fancy in tracing very 
flight and far-fetched Reſemblances betwixt us and ou 
blooming Allies of the Garden, 

I MusT confeſs, Cleora, I was ſomewhat ſeriouſly 
diſpoſed, but it is not the firſt time I have been ſerious 
about Trifles. I le now and then to moralize 
in this Manner. Beſides, it has the Air of a philoſo- 
phical Enquiry to inveſtigate Analogies between ani- 
mate and inanimate Objects; and when once a Vein 
of Fancy of that kind is opened, it is a Pleaſure to 
follow it through all its Windings. I do not know 
what ſurprizing Diſcoveries I might have made in thoſe 
Regions of Fancy, had not the fair Nurſe of the bloom: 
ing Family waked me out of my philoſophic Dream, 

I Au glad, replied C/eora, that thoſe pretty Toys, 
which but juſt now diverted only a diſſipated Hour, 
are all of a ſudden become a proper Subject for Phi- 
loſophy to employ itſelf upon. It ſeems, our Idea, or, 
if you will, our Phantom, is not ſar from you, when 
the Flowers of the Garden can, at any time, ſo eaſily 
ſuggeſt and raife us to your View. I believe you will 
find Women too, yonder among your Pines and Elms, 

You ſee, Gentlemen, ſaid Atticus, turning to us, 
and deſiring us to ſtep forward to an Arbour a few 
Paces off, how this Gypley teazes one. I cannot em- 
ploy or amuſe myſelf ever ſo innocently, but ſhe mult 
know what I am about, and have a ſhare, as ſhecalls 
it, in my Entertainment, If I am in the Garden, I 
muſt be aſked a hundred Queſtions about this and the 
other Flower or Plant, their Tribes, Natures, oy 

| an 
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and all that, as if I was a compleat Floriſt or Botaniſt, 
and ere I have ſatisfied one half of her Queſtions, ten 
to one but ſhe has flily drawn me into ſome intricate 
piece of Philoſophy, from which I find no other way 
ſometimes of diſengaging myſelf, but by taking fairly 
to my Heels. 

By this time we-were got to the Arbour, where we 
were joined by Cleora's Guardian, who had been tak- 
ing his Morning Walk likewiſe, It ſtood on a little 
Eminence, whence we had a View along a green Al- 


ly ley, of a Fall of Water, daſhing and ſhining among. 
some rough Fragments of a Rock, between which, it 
* Jormed a few Windings, till it caſt itſelf into a ſmooth. 
0 Pond. The View was terminated by a cloſe Thicket, 


which the Sun could not enter. The Arbour was in- 


n Wicioſed by a double Row of Jeſſamin and Honey-Suckle, 


hich, interweaving their Branches, formed a deep. 
Shade over our Heads, In this delightful Bower we 


hom he eyed. with no philoſophic Calm. Tis im- 
polſible to deſcribe the ſucceſſive Paſſions of Admira- 


his Face, as he heard her ſpeak and ſaw her ſmile, 


ſonably to my Relief. This Damſel here, looking to- 
ards the young Lady, has been teazing me ſtrangely 
bis Morning, how it came about, that your ancient 
ages and Philoſophers lived fo much in Gardens, and 
ere chiefly delighted with rural Scenes and Solitude, 
t a diſtance from the Din and Smoke of Cities, ſeldom 
aring to mix with the Croud, or viſit the Aſſemblies 
the People. She aſked me whether there were any 
ay polite People in their Towns, and if they had any 
f thoſe fine Entertainments and Diverſions we have 
low-a-days. If they had, ſhe wanted much to know 
by thoſe Men of acknowledged Genius and Taſte 
referred the ſtill Life and lonely Retreats of the Coun- 


try 


Wt down. Eugenio happened to fit- over-againſt Clecra, 


ton, Pleaſure, and. Surprize that took their Turn in. 


GENTLEMEN, ſaid Atticus, you are come moſt ſea- 
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try, to the ſplendid Circles and gay Amuſements ot 
the Town. I mult refer her to you, Gentlemen, for 
Satis faction in theſe Points; and I hope you will give 
her ſuch Reaſons as ſhall deter her from indulging her 
ſolitary Humour. I am afraid ſhe will become ju 
ſüch another as one of theſe moaped Philoſopher, 
She is fondeſt of the moſt unfrequented Walks and 
Receſſes of the Garden, Nay, I have caught he 
wandering in the deepeſt Shades of the Foreſt, with a 
Book in her Hand, very early in the Morning. 
Wuar, Madam, ſaid Eugenio, ſmiling, did you 
never hear the Reaſon why thoſe ancient Sages choſe 
this ſtrange unfaſhionable Way of Life? It was either 
the ſurly Cynics and Stoict, or the airy Followers df 
Epicurus. The former run into Solitude becauſe they 
hated Company, and could vent their Spleen again 
Mankind there without fear of Contradiction or Con- 
troul. The Stic, thoſe ſtately Gentlemen! ſcorne 
to poſſeſs a Happineſs that roſe and fell with that d 
others, or which ſhould depend in the leaſt on the 
Humours of ' thoſe. they deſpiſed, or on the Accidents 
of a Life they could not govern. Both theſe Tribe; 
of Philoſophers put me in mind. of your Eaſtern Mo- 
narchs, whoſe Majeſty is abaſed by being ſeen, and 
who think their Grandeur. beſt ſupported by being 
unfamiliar and inacceſſible, The Epicurean; betook 
themſelves to Solitude from different Principles. They 
placed their Happinels in a lazy, indolent Tranquility, 
and were afraid to diſcompoſe their philoſophic Calm 
by the Din of Company and the dangerous Agitation 
of civil Life. Therefore they choſe to loll at Eaſe. 
in the Shade, or on the Bank of ſome. purling Stream, 
and to hear the Storm roar at a diſtance, I do not 


know, however, but they kept their Miſtreſs in ſome | 4 i 
retired Corner of thoſe Groves, to which they repairs yas 
cd ſo often, / N 

8 th, 
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crroRA, not ſeeming to reliſh Eugenio's Anſwer, 
turned to me, and faid, Pray, Simplicius, were all. 
the Sages of Antiquity, who frequented Gardens and 
Woods, ſuch ſort of People as your Friend would 
repreſent them ? | 

I ANSWERED, that I was far from thinking they 
rere all of that ſtamp : there appears, added 1, to be 
ſome Malice in Eugenio's Solution, ſince he has choſen 
zo repreſent the darkeſt Side of their Philoſophy. 
Poubtleſs, thoſe Philoſophers he has mentioned, were 
o great Admirers of a City-Life, nor did they often 


zequent popular Aſſemblies ; but the greateſt part of 
hem were far from being of that ſolitary, moroſe 


alt he aſſerted, or ſuch Friends to private Intrigue.. 


15 If they were fond of Retirement, it was not from any 
I. verſion to Society, but becauſe they thought they 


ould enjoy their Friends better there, than in the 
roud, and preferred the calm Delights of Contem- 
Cation to the buſtling Pleaſures of a City-Life, or to 
iding the Helm of Government, which was ſubject 
o ſo many untoward Blaſts and Storms. They had. 
ſupreme Reliſh and Veneration for Truth and Na- 
Ire, which they fancied they could beſt enjoy in 
oſe ſilent Retreats; they loved Health of Body and, 
ranquillity of Mind, which they thought molt at- 
inable by Temperance, moderate Exerciſe, and being. 
uch in the open Air. And, if Eugenio will have it, 
dey were above all things fond of Independence; but 
ot of ſuch a ſullen and unfriendly Independence as 
pretends, - The Academics, particularly, and other 
lloſophers of no mean Figure, frequented the Re 
rs of Men more than the Haunts of Beaſts, appear- 
in the public Walks, Colleges, and Halls, read their 
cures to the politeſt Circles, gave and received Vi- 
$ from thoſe of higheſt Rank and Office in the State; 
dd though they would not join in the Cabals and, 
Intrigues. 
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Intrigues of the Forum, they were at immenſe pain, 
to make thoſe Men better in private, whom they de. 
ſpaired of leading in public Life. | 

I Mucn approve their Wiſdom, ſubjoined Attic, 
in keeping aloof from the buſy, popular Scene, ani 
not daring to encounter that many-headed Monſter, 
which never wanted Ways to devour even thoſe yy 
paid the moſt ſervile Court to it. I always though 
it egregious Folly to ſacrifice one's private Eaſe f 
no other purpoſe, than to procure Envy, and Cenſur, 
and Hate, which are the never-failing Attendants no 
only of the moſt innocent, but the moſt meritoriou 
Greatnefs, But ſurely it maſt be the Height of Mat. 
Neſs to riſk one's Life or Fortune on the dangeron 
Shelves of royal Rage, or popular Frenzy, in attenyt 
ing, by an unſeaſonable and importunate Officiouſnek, 


to rectify Errors, which the Generality will not own, 
or care not to be convinced of, and to govern t 


who are too wiſe or too wilful to be led. 

I AM afraid, ſaid Phylax, that if we will not u 
dertake to ſerve our Country till we can be fure e 
Succeſs, we ſhall never want Pleas to excuſe our dl 
and Want of Zeal. But ſurely, Indolence mult | 
leaſt of all excuſable, if ever our Country ſhould nel 
our Aſſiſtance, and when the Grievances of an injut 
ed People loudly call upon us to exert ourſelves in! 
behalf. Perhaps there are certain Seaſons, when! 
would be both dangerous and fruitleſs to interpoſe 
Civil Affairs; but I doubt we ſhall hardly defent 
the honourable Name of true Patriots, if, when ti 
Intereſts of Liberty are at ſtake, and when the weigh 
we have might be of real uſe, were it for nothing e 


but to ronze or ſhame others by our Example, vl 


do not employ it in a generous Attempt at leaſt, t 
prolong the Liberty of our Country, if we can; 1 


thereby give our Poſterity at leaſt a Chance to raiſe 


[i 
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up to its ancient Splendour and Happineſs. To ſtand 
0 ſingle in ſuch a Cauſe is glorious, and to fall in it, 
ue moſt honourable Exit we can make, and what 
erery good Man would chuſe, rather than to ſurvive 
his Country's Liberty a Day or an Hour. 

Pray, Gentlemen, ſaid Cleora, a Truce, if you 


ie pleaſe, from Politics. Do not let us drop the Subject 
ne we were upon. I think there was ſome Truth in the 
a Solution which Simplicius gave. I want to know 
* ſomething more concerning the ancient Way of living, 
wu 2nd the Inducements they had to prefer it. For my 
* part, I ſhould much incline to imitate the Philoſophers, 
— in preferring a Country-Life. 

* Tis certain, replied Atticus, that the Philoſophers, 
. even of the graveſt Turn and moſt rigid Auſterity of 


Manners, were, let them ſay what they will, cloſe 
Students of Pleaſure. Some of them, indeed, were 
ſo honeſt as to profeſs it openly. Others covered 
it with a more ſpecious and honourable Name. They 
called it Honefty, Virtue, Self-ſufficiency. But that 


ad... they all meant the ſame thing, is evident, from their- 
taking all the ſame Road to come at it; ſuch as cor- 
Fl tecting their Fancies, in order to aſcertain a true Taſte 


of Happineſs, keeping their Paſſions within due Bounds, 
obſerving a ſtrict Temperance and Command over 
their ſeveral Appetites, diminiſhing their Wants as 
much as poſſible, and waiting the Cravings of Nature, 
This way of Life they thought moſt practicable in 
the Shade, They knew the Engagements of a politi- 
Life were manifold, and ſometimes interfering 
ich one another; and that, by entering into them, 
the Mind ſhould not be caſt off from its juſt Poiſe, 
ey mult crouch to and flatter a giddy Populace 
ich they were too proud to do: that, ſuppo- 

ing them exempt from this Servitude, they muſt meet 
Nich frequent Interruptions to their domeſtic 1 
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and that, after all their Services, they might probably 


receive for Thanks a ten Years Baniſhment, or Per- 5 

haps a worſe Fate. Therefore they run into the £ 

Shade, to be ſafe, and obſcure, and happy. 1 N 
Tu os Philoſophers of the Shade, ſaid P/ylax, 

who took ſo much pains to keep their Paſſions in 3 


Tune, and their Appetities under Command, for no 
other purpoſe but to paſs their time eaſily and fecure- 
ly, I am apt to view ia much the ſame light as many 6 
of our honeſt Countrymen, who keep good Hour, a 
eat and drink in due Seaſon, and the belt of every ch. 
Kind, in order to preſerve their Looks freſh ani iff g. 
ruddy, to enjoy a hale Corpulence, and to row! abou WW... 
in healthful Indolence. Or at beſt, they appear like ¶ que 
thoſe ingenious Gentlemen, who exerciſe their Limbs Ml He 
with indefatigable Induſtry and Application, that they WE Min 
may tumble through a Hoop, or walk the {lack Rope if Stat 
with a graceful Eaſe and Nimbleneſs, and perform Bil yity 
many other ſuch admirable Feats of Agility. Your and 
ſolitary Philoſophers did well, no doubt, in obferving eiche 
ſuch a ſtrict Regimen, and preſerving their inward the 
Conſtitution tight aud ſound; but if they diſciplined WM brav 
their Fancies and Appetites, and controuled their Wes 
Paſſions, merely to enjoy the Pleaſure of contempl-W Mot 
ting this goodly Order and Regularity, without regard-M bin 
ing that Society or Public with which they were got: 
connected, or employing thoſe well - adjuſted Move of d 
ments for its Benefit; I can look upon them on 
as Inſtruments, pretty for Show, and exactly tuned, 
but locked up in a Cale, and too delicate for commo! 
Uſe, or for maintaining the Harmony of Society. 

 Waar Compariſons have we got here! returned 
Atticus. Are we to ſacrifice Health and every thing 
to the Public, whether it is likely to be of any uſe 0 
vo ? Charity, I thought, began at home. . Happinel 
and Pleaſure, rightly underſtood, co-incide, In this 
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2s 1 obſerved, the Purſuits of all terminate. If a 
healthful Tranquillity ſecure this main Chance, to what 
purpole give myſelf farther Trouble? Am I to buſtle, 
and drudge, and be unhappy, that others may be hap- 
py ? J love the Public ſincerely, but Nature never 
aatended I Thould negle& the perſonal Charge ſhe 
agned me, to ſerve it. 

BuT, pray, Sir, replied Phy/ax, what if you ſhould 
fad your account in making conſiderable Abatements 
of your Solicitude about this private or per/znal 
Charge, as you call it, in order to care a little more 
for the Public and, what if incroaching, now 
and then, upon your domeſtic Tranquillity, will con- 
duce no leſs to the Happineſs of the Mind than to the 
Health of the Body ? For, as I take it, the Body and 
Mind are alike made for Action, and their happ 
State does not conſiſt in Reſt, but in a healthful Acti- 
vity : Now, as I would not call that Body the ſtrongeſt 
and healthieſt, which is faireſt and goodlieſt to the Eye, 
either in Shape or Complexion, or which can perform 
the moſt ſurprizing Tricks of Agility; but the rough, 
brawny and well-muſcled, that can bear all kinds of 
Weather, Diet and Uſage, and perform every natural 
Motion with Eaſe and Strength: ſo, I do not think 
him of the ſoundeſt and moſt vigorous Mind, who has 
got a knack of ſpinning out the fineſt Speculations, or 
of diſputing with the molt ingenious Sophiſtry, and 
whoſe Aﬀections ſeldom riſe or fall, but flow always 
with the fame calm and Languid Tenour ; but rather 
that Man, whoſe Head and Heart are equally poiſed 
for Action ; who boldly enters the buſy Scene ; whoſe 
Paſſions rife, and grow warm with the Importance of 


me Occalion, without diſturbing the Coolneis of his 


Reaſon ;3 who is intrepid amidſt Danger; inflexible 


In his Principles; comporting with every State of Life, 


bearing Adverſity without Meanneſs, and enjoying 
Proſperity 
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Proſperity without Inſolence; unchanged with all the 
Viciſſitudes of Fortune, and, with an unbending 
Reſolution and Virtue, purſuing the public Good 
amidſt Calumny, Corruption, Servitude and Faction. 
That Philoſophy which does not thus brace the Mind 
for Action, and for public as well as private Life, 
is effeminate, daſtardly, and puſillanimous. And that 
Life, which does not anfwer the Intention of Nature, 
by employing us in promoting the Happineſs of Man. 
kind,” and thereby gratifying the ſweeteſt Feelings and 
Aﬀettions of Humanity, will, 1 am afraid, be pro. 
ductive of the leaſt private Pleaſure or Self-Enjoyment, 
I would not, therefore, call thoſe the genuine Sons 
and Students of Philoſophy or Pleaſure, who either 
indolently over-Jooked or artfully waved their Connett- 
on with the Public, and in conſequence of that, buried 
themſelves in an inglorious, though lettered Obſcurity. 
I Am afraid then, returned Atticus, we mult not 
repair to the Gardens, the unfrequented Cells, or even 
the crouded Academies, to find Philoſophers who de- 
ſerve that Name; but muſt go ſeek them in the 
Forums, the public Halls, the Seats of Juſtice, and 
wherever Men are to be found. And indeed, I have 
often thought that thoſe Heroes better deſerved the 
Title of Philoſophers, who went about doing good, 
redreſſing the Wrongs, chaſtiſing the Vices, taming 
the Paſſions of Mankind, and bleſſing their Country, 
by giving it ſalutary Laws or ufetal Arts, directing 
its Counſels, or leading its Armies, than thoſe recluſe 
monkiſh Gentlemen who diſputed in Academies, or MW. 
founded Setts and Schools. * 
I Am entirely of your Opinion, Sir, ſubjoined Phy- 4% 
lax, Let us therefore call thoſe only a Baſtard-Kind of g 
Philoſophers, who either profeſſed ſolely to court Plea- . Y, 
ſure, or who, paying Homage to the fairer Name of . & 
Virtue, forbore themſelves, or deterred- - others from F 81 
ä * Fatering 
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entering upon the fineſt Field, in which the very 
Divinity of it may be belt diſplayed; I mean, public 
Spirit, the Love of Liberty, of our Country, and of 
Mankind, But let thoſe be denominated Philoſophers, 
ho made public Good their Aim, and who were nei- 
her terrified by Dangers, nor diſcouraged by Oppoſi- 
ion from promoting it. And let that be called the 
welt and moſt maſculine Philoſophy, which inſpires 
s with thoſe noble Affections, and points out to us 
heir wiſeſt Exerciſe. In fine, let us eſteem that at 
once the higheſt Virtue and trueſt Pleaſure, which 
onſiſts in an honourable and uſeful Activity, how 
noxious or fatal ſoever. 
I Cax hardly think, faid Eugenio, that thoſe Phi- 
dſophers who conſulted merely private Pleaſure, took 
e beſt Method to attain it, by living ſuch a recluſe, 
litary Life. Its Pleaſures are dull, and confined 
ithin 2 narrow Compaſs. It approaches too near the 
Wife of a Vegetable, and has nothing to ſtir the Paſſi- 
Ins, or keep them awake. Beſides the Uniformity of 
te Scene damps the Imagination, and the Stillneſs of 
dlitude caſts a melancholy Gloom over the Mind, 
hich can only be diſperſed by Company, or the agree- 
le Tumults of Town-Diverſions. 
Fox my part, ſaid Cleora, I ſhould rather chuſe to 
um than agitate my Mind, and find greater need of 
wing my Paſſions compoſed than awakened. The 
ddiltinguiſhed Run of Company in the Town, pro- 
uces in me a Levity and Diſſipation of Mind; the 
aiety of Objects one encounters there, and the Con- 
fon and inceſſant Hurry from one Scene of Amuſe- 
ent to another, poſſeſs every Senſe, and engrols all 
e Powers of Imagination; therefore I am obliged to 
tothe Country, as to a Sanctuary, in order to recover 
e Faculty of Thinking, to gain a Maſtery over my 
agination and Paſſions, And really, I ſhould think, 
the 
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the Mind may b: calmed without being overſpread with 
Melancholy, 

Bur, Madam, replied Eugenio, as we were jult no ery 
informed by your Friend, that the eaſieſt and happiel 
State of the Mind lies in Action, in. order that or 
fine Ladies may paſs their Time agreeably in th 
Country; what Employments would you ſubſtitute i 
the room of Dreſſing, Aſſemblies, Drawing-Roong, 
Plays, Operas, Maſquerades, ſhining at Balls? 

O, Six, faid Clecra, when Time lies heavy © 
one's hand, might you not truft to female Invention 
to contrive a thouſand ſhifts for 4//ing it? We co 
ride, walk out, amuſe ourſelves in the Garden, 
with one's Spinnet or Lap-Dog, and write Letten 
which is an infinite Relief to us, when we do nc 
know what to do with ourſelves, Beſides, we har 
News-Papers, Journals, and Plenty of Novels, Re 
mances, and a thouſand ſuch fweet pretty Thing 
which your Sex have charitably invented for the E 
tertainment of cur. 

I CovnFtss, Madam, reſumed Eugenie, here i 
ebundance of W 'ork; but one mult be ſtrangely mori 
fied to the World, who can prefer theſe inſipid Amule 
ments of the Country, to the dear delicious Digit 
of drawing People's Eyes, wherever one goes, of bei 
the Admiration of Beaux and the Envy of Belles , 
to all, the rare malicious Pleaſure of Tea-Tad 
Scandal. 

WrarT think you, Sir, returned C/-9ra, of bein 


the beſt· dreſſed Perſon in a Country Pariſh, keepinWagin, 
one's Flower-Plots in order, hearing the nta Fri 
Muſic of the Groves, inſtead of that of Operas ly 
Concerts, witneſſing many natural Scenes of ru u 
Life, inſtead of Plays ; and inſtead of the Smouffe we! 
of the Town, and crouded Mall, the freſh, fragraire D 
Air and natural Beauties of the Country? And Wax, 
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me no more, what think you of converſing with a 
nend, inſtead of hearing Scandal, of which you may 
ery poſſibly be the Butt, when your Back is turned ? 
ut, ſhould this fail, or grow at any time inſipid, could 
ot one, think you, in a Strait, be Company to one's 
af for a few Hours? 

Crook, Sir, ſaid Aiticus, turning to Eugenio, is 
he ſtrangeſt Creature you can imagine. She is quite 
1aſhionable in her Taſte of Pleaſures, I have ſome- 
mes ſuſpected her to be of that Tribe of Philoſophers 
ou deſcribed to us but juſt now, She does not care 
at her Pleaſures ſhould depend on the Opinions or 
price of others. Admiration and Power and Fame, 
nd all that, ſhe calls Things without her; and there- 
re neither worth the ſeeking, nor certain in Poſſeſ- 
on when obtained. She has got a certain Standard 
je calls Nature, by which ſhe meaſures Things, and 
vt by Faſhion 3 and whatever will not ſquare with 
Wis, ſhe rejects, though it ſhould be ſtamped with the 
uthority of the whole Beau- Monde. She has got a 
amily of poor Children in the Neighbourhood, whom 
e viſits daily, cauſes to be taught to read and work, 
dd ſhe buys good Books for them. She had much 
tier be with them, or among my Books, than in the 
ighteſt Circle that ever fluttered at Court on a Birth- 
ght. I am forced ſometimes to chaſe her out of my 
olet, leſt ſhe ſhould loſe her Wits with too much reading. 
1 MusT beg you, Gentlemen, replied Cleora, 
ewhat touched with Atticus's Diſcourſe, not to 
lapine me ſuch a queer old-faſhioned Creature as 
Friend draws me. He perfectly envies us the 
any Entertainments of your Sex, and would ſcarce 
ow us the Privileges of Thought and Reaſon ; as if 
vere good for nothing but being dreſſed out as 
re Dolls to catch the Idiot Stare of a few ſimpering 
aux, and other Mortals as inſignificant as ourſelves. 
nu Vor. I. H Becauſe 
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Becauſe he ſurprizes me ſometimes among his Boch 
he imagines I mean to commence Philoſopher ; andi 
I have, by chance, got a Pen in my Hand, he ſuſpeds I} 
I am going to turn Author, For my part, I del 
no other Privilege but the Right of thinking for ny. 
ſelf, and following my own Taſte. *Tis a ſmall Ci 
of Pleaſures to which our Sex is confined. I ha V 
think it generous in the Men to abridge even th 
and pin us down to that glittering, filly, unfatisfadon 
Way of Life, which is commonly led in Town, ai 
we were capable of nothing higher. 
CLEORA ſpoke theſe laſt Words with a graced 
Warmth and Indignation, which brought a {udda 
Fluſh into her Face, that, did not a little heighten he 
Charms, and ſeemed to dart, like Lightning, up 
Eugenio. 
Tux Bell to Dinner interrupted our Converſat 
We were entertained very politely by Atticus and li 
Lady, and returned home in the Evening. 
Ox our way home, Eugenio laying hold of n 
Arm; whom, ſaid he, impatiently, in the Name 
Wonder, have we been ſeeing ? Where has ſhe be 
living all her Life ? Where bred ? Let me knov 
her Hiſtory ? With whom ? He would hn 
gone on in this manner I do not know how long, i 
Inot laughed in his Face, and aſked him, Pray, Eugen 
why all this Impatience ? Whence this huge Curiolity 
Are you really caught and at firſt fight ? Is the Roi 
then fixed, the univerſal Gallant home all at ond 
a real and paſſionate Lover? Indeed, I did not ext 
this from your Philoſophy. 
PERHAPS, ſaid he, I am not fo far gone as you 
gine ; but why wonder that one Philoſopher enquſ 
fomewhat eagerly about another? But I ſhall check" 
{clt, till you are better diſpoſed to give me Satisfact 
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N a Family where I lately ſpent ſome Days on a 
Viſit, I obſerved a very remarkable Inſtance of the 
toward Management of two Children, Young Ma- 
ris a Boy of ſtrong ungovernable Paſſions, of no 
an Capacity, and an open, liberal Temper ; add to 
js, the Diſadvantage that he is brought up to the 
oſpect of a great Eſtate, The Girl is of ſurprizing 
tural Parts, but pettiſh, ſullen, and haughty ; though 
without a conſiderable Fund of native Goodneſs. 
th of them are exceſlively indulged by their Parents. 
he Father, who jumped into the Eſtate by means of 
Relation to a wealthy Citizen, is a ſtrange, igno- 
it, unpoliſhed Creature; and having had no Educa- 
In himſelf, has little Notion of the Importance of 
e, and 15 neither anxious about their's, nor meddles 
it, but leaves them to the Chances of Life and the 
linary Track of training up Children, The Mo- 
r, a Woman of great Goodneſs and Humanity, but 
jo never had any of the Improvements of Education, 
you may well believe, but little verſed in the Arts 
forming young Minds ; yet ſhe thinks herſelf qua- 
d by her natural Sagacity, of which, indeed, ſhe 
| a conſiderable Share, for directing and managing 
Education of her own Children. But though ſhe 
e better qualified than ſhe is, her immoderate Fond + 
$ would baffle the niceſt Management. Her Son is 
Favourite, in whom ſhe ſees no Faults; or if 
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-unreaſonable Partiality or Prejudice againſt her darlj 
Boy. The young Gentleman finding himſelf ſo ſe 
of - Mamma's Favour, takes all Advantages, a 
ſtretches his Prerogatives to the utmoſt. The $ 
vants of the Family he diſciplines with all the Fot 
his Fiſts and Feet are maſters of; and uſes Stranger 
who come to viſit the Family, with the moſt indeca 
Familiarities. Some he calls Names, others he ſalu 
with a Slap, or pulls off their Wigs, or treads on thi 
Toes, with many ſuch Inſtances of rough Courteh 
He is indulged, and, if I may uſe the Expreſſa 
trained in the love of Money. It is made the Reyy 
of doing his Taſk, and the End of all his Labe 
His Pockets are generally full; at leaſt, Money is nen 
denied him, when he either eoaxes or cries for j 
And indeed, I have ſeen him do both with great dn 
terity. He is allowed to play as much as he ple 
at Cards, Draughts, or any other Game, and it 
always for Money. I have been diverted to ſee h 
the Chances of the Game have rouſed all his ! 
Paſſions, If he wen, he triumphed over his Adra 
fary with immenſe Eagerneſs and Joy; If he loſt, | 


cried and ſtormed, and bullied, like a petty T \.. 
and parted with his Money with infinite Regret, q 
the Mother was provoked at any time to take no % 
of his Irregularities, ſhe did it with ſo little Judgen . * 


and ſo much Heat, that it had little or no Influend 
Perhaps ſhe frowned and fired, and made a thunder 
Noiſe for a while; but this was ſoon over, and Malt 
Tears or ſullen Silence brought on a perfect Recone 
ation. She ſhewed no cool and ſteady Indignati 
ſuch as would have been*ſufficient to produce a lali 
Effect, nor were her Rebukes ſeconded with any | 
{tantial Marks of Diſpleaſure, ſo as to make 4a (t 

Impreſſion on ſuch a perverſe Child. 
THE young Lady's Temper is a little ſofter, i 
not leſs imperious. She is brought up with a | 
Opuu 
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doinion of the Dignity of her Rank, and Contempt 
the Vulgar. Therefore the little Thing imagines 
erſelf already a very conſiderable Perſonage, takes 
ate upon her in all Companies, ſwells with Rage at 
very little imaginary Affront, and never thinks ſhe is 
reated with Reſpect enough. The Servants mult pay 
er uncommon Homage ; ſhe muſt be helped at Table 
fore Strangers of an ordinary Rank, Her pretty 
eatures muſt not be diſcompoſed by croſſing her; in. 
ort, humoured ſhe muſt be in every thing, and when 
xr Ladyſhip is dreft out in all her Finery, ſhe is ad- 
red, careſſed, and exalted into a little Queen. This 
akes her vain and inſolent to. a degree of Extrava- 
ance, She and her Brother have pretty nearly the 
me Taſks ſet them. They read, write, dance, and 
ay together; but will only read or write, or do juſt 
much as pleaſes their little Honours. They go to 
Earn, as to ſome terrible Taſk,. are reſtleſs and impa. 
ent till it is over, and mind their Tutor almoſt as 
ch as the Maid that puts them to bed. For his 
uthority not being duely ſupported by their Parents, 
u no weight. In fine, they are ſo much humoured, 
little reſtrained and kept under Government, that 
2 muſt have more than the Patience of a Man, who 
an bear their Inſolence; and almoſt the Capacity of 
tt Angel, to ſhape and improve them into any tole- 
able Figure: though, with the Genius and Temper 
dey have, they might be taught any thing, or mould- 
t into any Form, were they under the Influence of 
roper Diſcipline and Authority, Upon the whole, I 
ould not help thinking them an unhappy Inſtance of 
e indiſcreet Conduct of Parents in the Management 
their Children, whom, by an ill-judged Frugality, 
ey rob of Treaſures much more valuable, and expoſe 
ws, rretrieyable Calamities. At the ſame time, my 
a antance in this Family convinced me, how un- 
Opid : H 3 fortunate 
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fortunate it is for People to come to the Poſſeſſion 
an Eſtate, who have no Capacity to enjoy it yit 
Diſcretion or Dignity. 

WHILE I reflect on this, and many other Inſtang 
of wrong Conduct in the Education of Youth, I 
quently doubt, whether we are to aſcribe it to th 
and the like Errors in Education, That Mankiy 
are ſo much over-run with Prejudices and falſe Opa 
ons, that their Paſſions are ſo often mi ſapplied, a 
their Manners debauched, ——or what other Cauſes; 
this are to be aſſigned, Why do we find fo mu 
ridiculous, or wicked Characters in Life? Does N 
ture itlelf tincture the Mind with Prejudice, Ery 
Folly ? Or do we owe them to Inſtruction, to ty 
Ignorance or Miſmanagement of Parents, Nu 
Teachers? Do our Paſlions, of themſelves, lead n 
altray, or are they bent and faſhioned by Culture, fx 
ample, and the Variety of Accidents with which Li 
is chequered, or by ſomething different from them il 
I think it would be worth while to trace the Evil 
the Source of it; to ſee if, by diſcovering the Caul 
of thoſe diſorders, we can fall upon a right Method. 
rectifying them. - 

T+#1s Account I gave one Night, of the Famil 
had viſited, to the Gentlemen of the Club; and up 


my propoſing theſe Queſtions, the Company were {ile and 
for ſome time, as if they intended to recollect . 
Thoughts upon the Subject. appl 
THe ſprightly Eugenio, with great Freedom, bro pen 
ſilence firſt : For when any new Thought comes act eiche 
his Fancy, he ſeldom ſtands long conſidering whetit 4 
he ſhall ſpeak or not. , - 
I Do not think, Gentlemen, ſaid he, that the Q i 
tions propoſed by our Friend need to puzzle us mud 1 
For my part, the Caſe, as it appears plain to me, m — 


be quickly brought to an Iſſue, The more I ſee of i 
Work 
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vorld, the more Characters I converſe with, the 
ore am I convinced that the Prejudices Men ſtick to 
ſo tenaciouſly, and the Blunders and Follies they are 
gulty of, are owing to ſome groſs Miſmanagement in 
Heir Education, rather than to any Perverſeneſs in 
Nature or Default in their Conſtitution. Frequently 
ndeed, to juſtify ourſelves, or becauſe we are too lazy 
o trace the Miſchief to its true Source, we are ready 
to caſt the Blame on ſomething we call Nature, with- 
ut conſidering what we mean by that ſame Nature, 
nleſs it be ſome ſtrange, occult Quality, of which we 
know nothing; or the Almighty Operator, whom we 
muſt ſuppoſe to have maimed his own Workmanſhip 
In the original Conception. We preſume, Nature has 
rred, Nature is in the fault, is either defective or re- 
jundant ; the Child is of a froward Nature. In 
ort, if we can but clear ourſelves of the Imputation, 
e do not care what Freedoms we uſe with this ambi- 
Nous, much-injured Name. Parents and Teachers 
re perhaps in the right to charge Nature with every 
Fault, becauſe it eaſes them of a large Load of Shame, 
But, methinks, it is but fair to do juſtice to the 
Order of our Nature, and to its Author too, from 
whom we had it. Let us fix the Reproach, where it 
oupht to reſt ; namely, on the Miſconduct of Parents 
and Nurſes, on the Negligence or Incapacity of Teach- 
ers. Nature gives us Talents, it is Education that 
applies them right or wrong, Nature beſtows Pro- 
penſions and Affections, which may be directed to Good, 
either public or private. Tis Culture that improves 
or perverts them. The infant Mind is ductile like 
Wax; you may ſtamp a fair or ugly Impreſſion upon 
it, Error or Knowledge, Indolence or Application, Vir- 
me or Vice, What makes little Miß, who is fo ad- 
WI mired, careſſed and flattered, the pert, imperious Dame, 
bat the early Incenſe offered to her Vanity? Why 
of Mg” Goes 
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does Maſter, when he comes of Age, turn out ſo ſtab 
born and inſolent, an abandoned Rake or wretched 
Spend - thrift, but the Good - nature of doating Parent, 
or the Miſmanagement of Tutors, or the Company þ 
falls into? Why is many a petty Shop-keeper or loy 
Scrivener ſo very knaviſh, but becauſe their Train 
Life and low Dealings have led them the way to Fran 
and Chicane ? How come we to be fo peſtered with 
ſhallow-pated Beaux and flaunting Coguets, but becauſe 
they have been accuſtomed, from their Cradles, to ad- 
mire their own ſweet Figure, and to refer all their Views 
to Dreſs and Conqueſt ? What forms the Drach, the 
ſupple Courtier, and the ſham Patriot, but the Train of 
Diſſimulation in which they have been hackneyed! 
Whence fuch a Spawn of Bijgots, but from their nar: 
row Education? Why, in fine, are Mankind fo igno- 
rant, and withal ſo conceited, ſo ill-founded, yet { 
obſtinate in their Opinions, ſo prone to Eaſe and Plex 
fare, and fo impatient of Labour, but becauſe they 
have been hood-winked, before they had time to open 
their Eyes, and nouriſhed, from their Infancy, in po- 
pular Prepoſſeſſions, in Vanity and Indolence ? Thu 
are Prejudices and ill Habits handed down from 
Father to Son; Men inherit the Follies as well a 
Fortunes of their Anceſtors, and the World (talks on 
in the ſame dull Track of Ignorance and Pride, Cre- 
dulity and Preſumption : the Scholars ſeldom daring to 
be wiſer than their Teachers, and the Teachers not 
chuſing that they ſhould, whenever their Intereſt is 
concerned, Education therefore, ſuppoſing tolerable 
Parts, is all in all, To it we muſt impute the Beauty 
or Deformity of Characters, the Gentleneſs or For- 
wardneſs of Nature. I ſcarce know a Character in Ne e 
Life, which may not be reſolved, if all things are rom 
duely examined, into its conſtituent Principles, or NU 


traced back to the reſpective Sources, from whence its ic h 
various 
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various Streams have flowed ; whether from Culture, 
high or low Fortunes, or the Train of Life, the kind, 
of Buſineſs, and other accidental Circumſtances, which 
have conſpired to its Formation. For all theſe I in- 
clade under the general Name of Education, becauſe 
they mould a Man into the Size and Figure he is of, 
if the Education therefore is good, the Talents Na- 
with ture has beſtowed will be well applied, and the Man- 
aue ners rightly tempered. If bad, the contrary muſt hap- 
ad- The prime Care, therefore, ought to be to rec- 
eri) Miſtakes here, and ſet things on a right footing at 


the(Wrſt, How this is to be done, I leave, Gentlemen, to 


nor Conſideration, 


2M Au glad to find, ſubjoined Conſtant, that Euge- 
mar · e, who but a while ſince; laid ſuch Streſs on Nature, 
no-Mſand thought it did all in forming Men's Minds and 
t ſo characters, is now willing to allow a good deal to 
lex ducation; nay, thinks it the chief Mould of our 
they Manners. Magna eft Veritas, & prævalebit. 

nil 1 Mus r be permitted, replied Eugenio, to change 
po- ry Opinions as oft as I pleaſe, and ſtill lie open to 


Thus Conviction, But if Conſtaut will pleaſe to recollect, 
rom It was the Force of Nature in Genius I talked of, and 
] 2x Hot of Culture in Morals. 

sn AvvitTTING then Eugenio's Diſtinction, proceeded 
Cre · NConſtant, J am as willing as he to vindicate Nature, 
g to Wy which I at preſent mean the Conſtitution or Frame 
not Nof Human Nature. We feel ſtrong Anticipations in 
ſt is er Favour, Anticipations which determine us to ap- 
rove what is Natural, and diſreliſh what is Unnatu- 
al and contrary to her Order, It is always the Stan- 
lard we appeal to, in our Judgement of Beauty, and 
e eſtimate Deformity by the Degree of Deviation 
rom Nature. But how ſtrong a Party ſoever Nature 
or {Way have formed within us, and whatever Weapons 
e its Wie has furniſhed againſt her Antagoniſts, I think it is 
ious H 5 but 
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but fair to examine her Pretenſions to our Favour, y 
ſee upon what Bottom our Prepoſſeſſions are found, 
leſt, while we are enquiring into the Origin of « 
Prejudices, we leave this original Prejudice undiſcuſk 
and verify by our Practice, the very reverſe of y 
Eugenio has endeavoured to prove; namely, That jy 
_ derive our Prejudices and Errors from Nature her{ 
and not from Inſtruction or Diſcipline. Now if ther 
| ſhall appear ſome Veſtiges of original Defects and Di 
orders, as well as of original good Diſpoſitions, I me; 
antecedent to all Impreſſions of Art and Culture; the 
our Prepoſſeſſions in behalf of Nature mult give 
to plain Facts. For there is no eluding Facts, ewe 
by the moſt ſubtile Reaſonings. Do not ſome Child 
appear, antecedent to all Inſtructions, foreign Cultu 
and Example, nay, as ſoon as they can diſcover th 
leaſt Symptoms of their genuine Temper; do not fon 
I ſay, appear to be of haſty, or revengeful Diſpoſition 
Are not others, on the contrary, gentle and humare 
| Muſt we not aſcribe it to ſome natural Biaſs? Wh 
do many give ſuch early Indications of Peeviſhne! 
Petulance or Cruelty ? Whence is it that ſome, of th 
ſame Family, are ſo liberal and generous, and othe 
' fo covetous and contracted, though they have all pe 
haps had the ſelt-ſame Diſcipline and Example? $ 
| we muſt derive it from ſome original Propenſion, inte! 
woven with the very Conſtitution. I am ready tot 
Heve, that it is with human Creatures, as with Breed 
of Horſes. Some are mettleſome, and of a genera 
Breed; others are flow reſtive Animals, of ad 
generate Race. Some are gentle, and yet high-ſpirits 
Creatures; others are ſo vicious and miſchievous, thi 
no Art can break, nor Force curb them. V 
have Inſtances in Hiſtory, of Breeds not only of F 
milies, but of Nations. Of the former, Macliat 


gives us ſeveral Inſtances among the Romans. II 
nod 
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noble Valerian Family were generally of a mild, affa- 
ble, popular Turn. The Apii were the reverſe, haugh- 
ty, inſolent and tyrannical. The Lydians, to inſtance 
in Nations, were a ſoft and effeminate Race; the A:he- 
nians a ſharp ingenious People; the Bzotians heavy, 
the Romans brave. The Britons, both of old and of 
late, have been a Nation, impatient of the Yoke, in- 
clining to that Pride and Fierceneſs, as ſome are pleaſ- 


eb to call it, which ſpurns Slavery with Diſdain. 


I Au aware, that this Diverſity of Temper and 


| Manners of different Families and Nations, may be 


aſcribed to a Difference in Education, Government, 
Diſcipline, Fortunes, and ſuch like Cauſes ; but, as I 
was ſaying, how often do we ſee Children of the ſame 
Family, brought up preciſely in the ſame manner, with 


the ſame Advantages of Company, Inſtructions, Exam- 


ple and Encouragements, turn out not only quite dif- 
ferent Creatures in their Capacities for Learning, but 
in their Diſpoſition and Manners? 1 knew once two 
Brothers, between whom there was little Difference of 
Years, who learned, played, viſited, converſed, and 
did every thing together, went to the ſame Schools, 
had the ſame Maſters at home, were educated with the 
ſame Care, and both alike encouraged in every reſpect ; 
yet the one would never mind his Book, nor take to 
any thing like Letters, and turned out ſlow-witted, lazy 
and paſſionate, The other diſcovered an early Genius, 
and Love of Letters, to which he applied with great 
Ardour, and proved a buſtling high- fpirited Youth, of 
quick Paſſions, but generous withal and friendly. If 
we look much about us, we ſhall find many ſuch Diver- 
ſities of Character in thoſe who have been ſubjected to 
the ſame Train of Culture and Accidents ; which it 
will de very hard to account for, unleſs we allow ſome 
original Difference in the Complexion of Minds, ſome- 


thing in the Race, or, if you will, the anima! Conſtitu- 


ten. 


* 
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tion, Do we not ſee Diſeaſes frequently tranſmitte 
from Father to Son? Is it an unuſual Caſe, to ſee 
likewiſe mental Perverſities or Diſorders conveyed in 
the ſame way ? Are not ſome born with a filching 
thieviſh Diſpoſition, who, as ſoon as they can cloſe their 
Filts, lay their Fingers on every thing about them! 
Do not daſtardly Fathers often propagate cowardly 
sons? And does not the Imagination, the Fears and 
Paſſions of the Mother often affect the Child, not mere- 
ly in external Shape and Conſtitution, but in its Capa- 
city, its Imagination and Affections? At leaſt it wil 
be hard to account any other way for that Lameneſs of 
Judgement, that natural Timidity, and other origind 
Blemiſhes we ſometimes diſcover in Children, previous 
to all adventitious Influence, 

IT muſt be owned, ſaid Ph:Jander, that Conſtant his 
argued his Point with a good deal of Subtilty ; but to 
give the Argument fairer Play, I think ſome things may 
be farther urged, in ſupport of the other fide of the 
Queſtion, Perhaps Eugenio will aſcribe thoſe cat 
Effects Conſtant talks of, to early Aſſociations of Ideas 
whoſe Influence is very powerful, but whoſe Riſe and 
Connection it is hard to trace. One Child, through 
very indiſcernable Cauſes, may have been accuſtomed 
to place a great deal of Happineſs in Reputation, and to 
connect, at the ſame time, ſplendid Ideas of Honour 
with Letters or Knowledge, with fine Speaking, or mi- 
litary Bravery, which ſhall raiſe in him an ardent Am- 
bition to excel in ſuch Accompliſhments, This may, 
by ſome, be thought to give birth to Genius, or to ſuch 
intenſe Application as ſhall have much the ſame Eſſect. 
Whereas another, who has not been uſed to combine 
the Ideas of Happineſs with Honour, and of Honour 
with Knowledge, Learning and the reſt, ſhall negle& 
thoſe Studies which are neceſſary to attain them, and 
prove a Dunce in Science and Oratory, and perhaps 4 

Coward, 
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coward, if engaged in War. Any Ideas may be con- 
nected, and made to ſtart together in the tender Mind. 
and when they have often ſtarted in Company, they 
will ſeldom or never be found apart afterwards: Such 
Combinations generally produce ſtrong and durable 
Habits, which it is very difficult ever to break. Why, 
for inſtance, does a Roman Bigot bear ſuch an invin- 
cible Hatred to Proteſtants, but becauſe he has been 
always taught to affix ſuch horrible Ideas to the Name 
of Heretic ; ſo that a Heretic never comes acroſs his 
Fancy, without raiſing, at the ſame time, .thoſe Ideas 
of Horrour, Odiouſneſs and Infamy, it uſed to bring 
dong with it? Whereas a Counter- Aſſociation of Ideas 
fall make him imagine a peculiar Sanctity and Excel- 
ence, inherent in the contrary Character of a Catholic, 
his 2nd give him a more than common Partiality in his 
to favour. Why do ſome Children conceive ſuch an A- 
may verſion to their Book, but becauſe the Rod has been 
we penerally felt ſo ſmart an Attendant of it; fo that the 
ary 15s of the Book and Rod go generally in company ? 
lea, WM We fee then, that by means of frequent Aſſociations 
ant of Ideas, any kind of Paſſions, Inclinations or Antipa- 
pad thies, may be raiſed for or againſt any Perſons or 
mel Things whatſoever. The Imagination is the grand 
d Mint or Store-Houſe, where ſuch Aſſociations are coin- 
nour ed and treaſured up, *Tis here that moral Dualities 
mi- re connected with natural Images and Appearances of 
am- y kind; that a fine Houſe, for example, is connected 
with Ideas of Worth, Elegance, good Taſte ; a Rib- 
WF don or Coronet with Grandeur, Dignity, Reſpect, 
ged. Money, to ſome Imaginations, may include in it every 
* Idea of Excellence and Perfection. A Throne ſhall 
our appear in the ſame Light to others. Therefore the one 
let ſhall reckon nothing diſhonourable, by which the for- 
andi mer is acquired; the others nothing unjuſt or cruel, 
aps aff] by which they riſe to the latter. Now, as the Imagi- 
ward, nation 
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nation is continually at work, and the Mind has ay 


Propenſity to make ſuch Aſſociations, eſpecially in ii © 
pliable Infant-State, and as Habits are, naturally ud 4 
almoſt unavoidably, grafted upon them; it is eaſy u 4 
account for the filching Diſpoſition of ſome, the au. 8 
bitious, cruel or revengeful Temper of others. Heng E 


a Family-Pride, or Turn for Popularity, may be eil "Yr 
conveyed from Father to Son, without having recourk 
to any original Biaſs. The Aſpect, Air, Converſation 
Employments of the Family, and a thouſand other Cir 
cumſtances may have concurred to propagate the Dif. 
ſitions pecttliar to each. The ſame Obſervation my 
be applied to whole Nations. The Circumſtances d 
the State, the Diſcipline, Civic Crowns, Laurels, Tr. 
umphs and the like, may have made Bravery the (ir 
racteriſtic of a Roman. And a Counter- Aſciatin, 
Viz, ſhady Groves, pleaſant Gardens, cooling Stream 
Beds of Down, with the Air and Climate, may har, 
entailed Softneſs and Luxury, upon the Lydians, fron 
Race to Race. Thoſe Aſſociations are formed of then- 
ſelves, frequently without our Concurrence, ſometing 
without our Knowledge; and for the moſt part, in f 
gradual and imperceptible a manner, that their I 
fects are hardly diſtinguiſhable from natural Propenſu. 
Therefore I much queſtion whether the Diſorders, 4 
cribed by Conſtant to ſome griginal Default in our Cond 
{titution, may not, with more Juſtice, be reſolved in 
to thoſe perverſe and unnatural Combinations of Idea: 


which, firſt of all, beget falſe Opinions, then miſplacel "oh 
Affections, and laſtly, iſſue in wrong Habits. Fo 
EuGtnio thanked Philander, for the well-timed Ch 

Succour he had given him in the Argument again Fi 
Conſtant ; and ſaid he hoped ſo powerful a Reinfore A . 
ment would oblige Him ingenuouſly to confeſs himſcl Kut 
defeated. — 
I MvsT frankly confeſs, replied Conſtant, I am no — 


Match for Philander ſingle, but when he ſtands Secon 
885 t 


5 
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w o Eigenio, the Party is by far too unequal; however, 4 
in 7 nd it eaſier to be ſilenced and puzzled, than con- b 
al inced. Till I am the laſt, I ſhall not think myſelf 
9 8 fairly defeated, Then I ſhall moſt willingly lay 
donn my Weapons. For I fight not for Victory, 
ence but for Truth. If my Antagoniſt get this fair Prize 
ert, 1 go over to his Side, and glory to fight under 
url the ſame Banner, I ſhall therefore join Iſſue with 
Philander, that wonderſul is the Force and Extent of 
thoſe Aſſociations of Ideas he has explained, in 
forming the Opinions, and influencing the Manners 
of Mankind, that they are made very early, and 
operate in a ſecret, and oft-times very inſenſible way, 
Yet, after all, I cannot be convinced, that the Opera- 
tions, whether viſible or inviſible, of the afciating 
Principle or Faculty, or call it what you pleaſe, are 
ſufficient to account for all thoſe Phenomena or Facts, 
I have already produced. Is there not an antecedent 
Diſpoſition in Minds, to form ſome kinds of Aſſocia- 
tions more than others? To what other Cauſe ſhall 
we aſcribe that Diverſity of Genius we find among 
Mankind? Why are ſome Mathematicians, others 
Architedts, others Poets, but becauſe they have a 
peculiar Sagacity or Aptitude to perceive and combine 
thoſe Ideas that belong to their reſpective Studies and 
Employments? Why, for inſtance, does the Mathe- 
matician rack his Brain with ſuch unwearied Labour, 
in inveſtigating Theorems, and tracing abſtract Truths 
in Lines and Figures, but from ſome ſtrong natural 
Anticipation in favour of intellectual Theories? Why 
is the Architect“ Mind always revolving on regular 
Figures, different Plans of Building, and Orders of 
Architecture, but becauſe ſuch Ideas are, ſome how, 
congenial to his original Taſte? Why does the Poet 
range the World of Fancy, in queſt of ſtrange Simi- 
litudes, Analogies and Alluſions, and combine ſuch 
fantaſtic 
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fantaſtic Forms, and Images of Things, but becauſs 
the Heat of his Imagination, by a native kind of At 
traction, draws together thoſe Species which mol 
powerfully ſtrike it ? Why are there ſuch different 
Kinds of Taſte under the ſame general Claſs, ſome 
Mathematicians of the analytical Character, other; 
of the fynthetical ; ſome Poets who excel in paintin 
high, and others /ow Life, and fo of the reſt, but he. 
cauſe of a particular Propen/ity to combine ſome Sets 
of Truths or Images more than others? This is what 
I would call Genius, which, I think, we commonly 
fay a Man muſt be born with, if he would excel 
certain Profeſſions. Nor can this be aſcribed to: 
Man's particular Train of Life, or the Circumſtances 
in which he may have been placed: for Inſtances, [ 
believe, not a few, may be produced of Men, who 
have ſhot up into Painters, Poets, Mathematicians, 
though their Way of Living, and Inclinations of their 
Parents, their own Intereſt, and the Culture they 
have undergone, have all conſpired to lead them ano- 
ther way, But it is not ſo much the natural 
Genius, as the Moral Bent, which I am chiefly cot- 
cerned to ſupport. Of this there appears to me a 
conſiderable Diverſity among Mankind, not reſolvable 
into that Principle of 4/7ciation mentioned by Phi- 
lander. Do we not perceive a Taſte, a Propenſity to 
ſome Actions, ſome Pleaſures more than to others; 
that ſome Perſons, for inſtance, are more ſuſceptible 
of Sentiments of Honour, of Gratitude, of Ambition, 
than others? We find in ſome a certain Milkineſs of 
Blood, ſomething ſo bland and ſweet- natured in their 
Conſtitution, that to them Goodneſs is quite cheap; to 
do a hard thing grates upon their Nature, they open 
their Heart and Hand to every body, enjoy nothing 
unleſs others ſhare it with them; they ſcarce know 
what it is to be angry. To what Aſſociation hall 

we 
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Le attribute this exceſſive Good- nature? Others are 
„me Reverſe. Their Blood ſeems to be curdled, and 
every kindly Feeling frozen up; they muſt ſtruggle 
with Nature to do a generous thing. It requires a 
mighty Effort to unfetter Humanity in them, and 
Philoſophy muſt exert an uncommon Energy, to thaw 
their Paſſions to a tolerable Gentleneſs, We have 
heard of others, as of Sycrates, who, on a dif- 
ferent account, have found it difficult to combat 
with Nature, and to whom Virtue has been no eaſy 
Purchaſe, This good Man experienced, that all his. 
Philoſophy was little enough to gain the Victory over. 
his natural Bent, Why is Virtue thus coltly, and me- 
itorious in ſome, and ſo cheap to others? Is it only 
decauſe ſome have broken a few early Aſſociations, and 
others acted in conſequence of them; or becauſe the 
former have furmounted the many Difficulties, which 
Nature threw in their way, and the latter have fol- 
lowed their natural Inſtincts? Without ſuppoſing 
ſome original Moral Biaſe, as well as a peculiar Bent 
of Genius in the intellectual way, how can it be 
accounted for, that Children, as I mentioned before, 
ducated preciſely in the ſame manner, with the like 
\dvantages in all reſpects, ſhould, like the Sons of 


Phi Ylarcus and Quintus Cicero, turn out not only different 
7 0 WCreatures, when they are full grown, but diſcover 


uch early Propen/ions, ſome to one Vice, others to 
ole of a quite contrary kind? What Diſſimilarity 
ff Circumſtances can we ſuppoſe in ſuch Caſes, to 
ouple ſuch different Sets of Ideas, as ſhall produce 
uch mighty Differences of Temper and Manners ? 
nleſs we could fairly trace ſuch a Diſſimilarity, it 
ems more philoſophical to have recourſe, with Cicero, 
o ſome general Cauſe that operates uniformly, and is 
ore adequate to the Effect. However, be that as 
It will, for 1 pretend not to pronounce poſitively, 
17 
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it is certain a great deal depends upon the early Culture 
of the Mind, and upon thoſe Ideas, and Images , 
things, it is taught or accuſtomed to aſſociate in th 
firſt Period of Life. The Influence, which Parents and 
Tutors may have over the Minds of Children, is almof 
incredible. They may ſow Errors and Prejudices 
or Truth and Knowledge, and fix right or wrong 
Habits ſo deep in their Conſtitution, that it ſhall be 
almoſt impoſſible ever to extirpate them. Too much 
Pains therefore cannot be taken, in watching over 
the Mind in its unformed, but molt ſuſceptible State; 
in preventing wrong Aſſociations, in teaching it u 
make fuch as are allied by Nature, and in counter 
working a perverſe original Bent, by thoſe Aſſociu 
ons and Exerciſes, which are moſt effe&ual to beſſe 
it. After what has been ſaid on both ſides of the 
Queſtion, I would thus ſtate the Caſe : That, as the 
Minds of Children reſemble the uncultivated Garder 
of Nature, their Improvement will be according u 
the Nature of the Soil, and the Care and Skill of thy 


-Gardeners they meet with. A bad Soil may be greg T. 
ly rectified and improved by kindly Culture, a of L. 
Aſpect, and favourable Seaſons: and a good one H The 
the aſſiſtance of judicious Art, may be wrought intq are u 
the moſt finiſhed of Nature's Works, Paren 

Here Conſtant ſtopped, and Sophron with hall WI Vigo 
Smile on his Face, replied thus: his 

How deeply our Friend may be converſant viii or gv 
the original Frame and Biaſſes of Mankind, I canno may « 
pretend to ſay. For my part, as I was never adm ten, 
ted into Nature's Laboratory, nor ever ſaw in wü with 
manner the wonderful Creature was compounded m em 
faſhioned, I ſhall not preſume to pry into her Myſteri Lang 
Nature, I believe, ſeldom reveals her choiceſt SecretyF... F. 
and permits only a few of happy Genius, like Conan x,, ., 
to be of her Cauncil. This obliges me to take my Being kted 


ang 
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and the Stuff it is compoſed of, upon Truſt; and, 
without enquiring what it was originally, my grand 
Concern is to know what it 75 now, how it may be mend- 
ed and ſet right, if it has got a wrong Caſt, or has 
been mixed with a vicious Alloy ; how improved, 
if it is of a fine Mould. To be plain, Gentlemen, I 
apprehend it 1s an Enquiry, if not impoſſible, yet very 
dificult, concerning the Matter or Shape with which 
we came out of the hands of the Author of Nature. 
We mult be fatisfied with the Materials beſtowed, and 
make our beſt of them, ſince neither our Encomiums 
nor Invectives will mend them in the leaſt degree. 
It is a matter of much greater Importance, to know 
what kind of Creatures we actually are, now that we 
are in Life, what Opinions and Paſſions we have, what 
Cauſes influence them, and by what kind of Culture 
we may become uſeful and amiable Parts of the Cre- 
ation, I entirely agree with both Eugenio and Conſtant, 
2s to the very great Influence of Nurſes, Parents and 
Tutors, in forming the Minds of Youth, 

THERE are, I imagine, three or four grand Period. 
of Life, into which their Education may be divided, 
The Fir/?, I would call that of /z/ancy, in which, they 
are under the immediate Influence and Dominion of 
Parents and Nurſes, who are to conſider the Health and 
Vigour of their Conſtitution, as their principal Care, 
This Period may be ſuppoſed to reach till they are four 
or five Years of Age, In the Second Period, which 
may extend from thence to the Age of fourteerr or fif- 
teen, I conſider them ſtill under domeſtic Government, 
with the Addition of Tutors, who ought to initiate 
them in the Elements of XKnwledge and Virtue, and of 
Languages, The Third Stage comprehends Academi- 
cal Education, till the Age of twenty or above. The 
Fiurth, T would call that in which Education is per- 
kted by Commerce with the World; which, as all 

the 
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the reſt, may be more or leſs extended, according tg 
the Pupil's Genius or Opportunities. The two firſ 
Stages ſeem to be of great, I will not ſay the greatef 
Importance, us the firſt Part of Education takes the 
faſteſt hold of the Mind, and has a conſiderable Inſu- 
ence ever after, on the whole Life and Character. For, 
the Mind being then moſt tender, receives the mo 
ſenſible Impreſſions ; therefore it is very obvious, which 
of the Parents muſt have the largeſt ſhare in the er 
Education of the Offspring. See how the Caſe ſtand 
with other Creatures. Nature has not only provide 
them with Inſtin&s of Self-Preſervation, to put then 
upon ſeeking their Food; but has likewiſe given then 
Dams, whoſe Buſineſs it is to protect and nurſe them, 
while they are in a tender defenceleſs State; Thee 
anxious and induſtrious Nurſes, not only find then 
Food, and with great pains fetch it frequently from 
conſiderable Diſtances, but lead them out in their irt 
Excurſions, ſhow them where it is to be had, and hel 
them to come at it, or elſe prepare and drefs it for them. 
Thus the Hen, after ſhe has warmed and covered her 
young Family, leads them abroad in queſt of Food, 
ſcrapes the Dunghil for them, and aſliſts them in thei 
rude Eſſays towards finding a Maintenance, Her Care 
is great, but her Province is narrow, and the Leſſons 
are ſoon learned by the docile obedient Race. So are 
thoſe of the other inferiour Animals ; the Buſineſs and 
Inſtructions of their Dams are. admirably adapted to 
their animal Nature, and limited Oeconomy. Accord: 
ingly their docile Pupils ſoon turn out perfect Creatures 
in their Kind, thoroughly inſtructed in all the Tak 
neceſſary for their Preſervation, Propagation and Wel 
fare. The Bees, for inſtance, (you will forgive me, 
Gentlemen, for uſing theſe familiar Examples ) after 
they have been taught by their Dams to uſe their littk 
Wings, and made ſome light Excurſions round the 

Hive, 
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Hive, in company with their laborious and anxious 


9 Tutors, become ſoon qualified to extract the precious 
fr new of every Plant and Flower, grow perfe& Patriots 
telt zn their Principles, honeſt Centinels, finiſned Architects, 
the and tender-hearted Mothers in their turn. 

flus So the Caſe ſtands with our Fellow-Animals. But 


Max is a ſublimer Creature, and conſequently has a 
more enlarged Oeconomy, Therefore it muſt require 
ch more Pains, and a longer Courſe of Diſcipline, to form 
ar WM vim for his Buſineſs in Life. The Taſk of inſtructing 
nds i him muſt be a more exalted and important Province. 
del The Sphere of his Activity is wide, He is endowed 
den not only with Inſtincts for Self-Preſervation, but with 
hem public Affections that lead him out to Society, and fit 
em, WH him for it. Beſides the /en/i4/e, he is ſuſceptible of a 
| great variety of intellectual and moral Pleaſures. He 
has likewiſe various Senſes, beſides thoſe merely ani 
mal (Avenues, for the moſt part, to the finer Paſſions) 
I which lay him open to a prodigious Diverſity of Im- 
preſſions, and yield an immenſe Fund of Entertainment, 
He is, moreover, ſuſceptible of Religion, and all thoſe 
exalted Sentiments of Veneration, Truſt, Gratitude 
and Submiſhon, that are founded on our Connection 
with the Supreme Being. His complicated Frame, 
and Situation in the World, entail on him an infinite 
Variety of Wants. He has perſonal Wants, family 
Wants, and is likewiſe concerned for the Wants of 
thoſe with whom he is connected in Society. Theſe 
cut out endleſs Work for him; and, if at any time 
he ſhould be ſuch a Wretch, as to have nothing to 
do, it is one of his moſt urgent and intolerable Wants, 
to find either Buſineſs or Amuſement. Nor are his 
Views confined even to this preſent mortal State, He 
is anxious about Futurity, and appears, by his Deſires, 
and the whole of his internal Fabric, to be formed for 
an Eternity of Duration. Such is Man ! Now what 
Care, what Sagacity, what Vigilance mult it require, 

to 
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quently ſuck our Opinions and Paſſions, as well as our 
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to train ſuch a Creature for ſuch variety of Exerciſe 
ſuch an extenſive Oeconomy for an immortal Exif. 
tence ? Such a Work muſt be extremely delicate: In 
Childhood his Reaſon is weak, his Appetites rebell. 
ous, his Paſſions ſtrong, his Mind giddy and unatten- 
tive, his Humours various; credulous, prone to Imi. 
tation, and yet impatient of Contradiction. What 
then mult it be to open and form his Reaſon, to ſind 
proper play to his Paſſions, to fix his Mind, regulate 
his Appetites, and mould his Temper to the Duties of 
his Nature! When I lay theſe things together, and 
conſider withal, that the e Education of Children, Ma 4m; 
the early Biaſs of their Minds, is the immediate Buſi- ge jr 
neſs of the Mothers; I own, Gentlemen, I cannot fs, th 
help reflecting, with no ſmall Veneration, on the val 
Importance of „heir Character, heir Weight and Dig. 
nity in Life. As they are the natural Nurſes of their 
Children, it is their Buſineſs to tutor and mould their 
Minds, as well as their Perſons. From them we fre- 


n us. 
qualif 
orm 
xell f 
eadi 
Milk. They are the immediate Succeſſors of Nature, MDreſſi 
who firſt ſhape our Manners as well as our Limbs, hecho 
make us what we are, and generally as much like them- t th; 
ſelves as they can. Nay, ſuch is our Pronenels to In the 
admire thoſe we love, and to imitate what we admire, Will 
that, whether they take any pains about us or not, ve ſk cur 
naturally take after them, affect their Air, Language and Nyild. 
Manners, and even, without deſigning it, catch them Venin 
inſenſibly. How important then, and difficult is heir Wnd d 
Province, to inſpire a Creature ſo ignorant as Man, hey! 
with the Principles of Reaſon, Truth and Juſtice, to Nxper 
cultivate and reſtrain his Paſſions, to ſtamp on him Nom. 


thoſe Impreſſions of Humanity and Virtue, that are Not m 

to colour his future Life and Conduct, and thereby to Nus, th 

qualify him for Society, and initiate him in the Ele- Nut to 

ments of the Perfection of his Being, in an immortl {eter 
State ! 
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gute! But to you, Gentlemen, I leave the Taſk of 
xi- Wing out a plan for executing, in the moſt ſucceſsful 
In Lanner, theſe important Deſigns, 


eu. Bec leave, ſaid Eugenio, to make one Obſervation 


ten - In what Shron has ſaid. I think, Gentlemen, we 
mi» re all obliged to him for having, with ſo much Juſtice, 
bu indicated the Character of the Fair Sex, and ſhown 
find their real Dignity and Importance in Life. Upon he: 


late Wilepends our Happineſs or Miſery in a nobler Senſe 


s of nan what is commonly apprehended ; ſo that the Re- 


and Wpect and Honour which is paid them by any of their 


ren, ¶ Admirers is not founded on Caprice or Paſſion, but on 
uli- Wh he juſteſt Grounds, What I would therefore obſerve, 
mot is, that if their Taſk in Life is ſo important, as So- 
val ren has evinced it, it muſt be an unpardonable Fault 
Dig. Wn vs, if we do not contribute our Share towards the 
ner Wuzlifying them for it. They, whoſe Buſineſs it is to 
orm the Minds of others, had need to have their own 
ell formed, Will then their common Education of 
eading, Muſic, Dancing, uſing their Needles, or 
Preſling, (which Jaſt Article, by the by, is generally 
ckoned the moſt important in /emale Education, 
t the Women for acquitting themſelves handſomely 
n the Work of training the Minds of their Children * 
Vill ach Accompliſhments teach them how to inſtruct 
a curious, inquiſitive Creature, how to encourage a 
ud, and bend a ſtubborn Temper, to aſſiſt a riſing 
enius, lead it up through the Infancy of its Reaſon, 
nd direct it in a maturer State? I doubt not, unleſs 
ey have ſarprizing natural Parts, and have had great 
Experience, Wherefore, I cannot help thinking, that 
Vomen ought to have a more extenſive Education, 
ot merely to render them agreeable Companions to 
us, though that, to be ſure, is no mean Conſideration 
ut to qualify them for being more uſeful] Mothers, 
ftter Nurſes, abler Tutors; Characters devolved upon 

| them 
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them by Nature, and of infinitely greater Conſequeng 
than the Generality are aware of. I humbly aſk py. 
don for this Digreſſion; which I have much the grenzte 
Reaſon to do, becauſe I am afraid it has but kept yay 
from being entertained with nobler Sentiments, and 
greater Importance, 
A S1GNIFICANT Look to Philander explained this 
Compliment. It turned the Eyes of the Company 
upon him, and even brought a little more Colour into 
his Cheeks than uſual, The Silence that enſued did notM; 
diminiſhit, which he was at laſt forced to break thus, 
I Know not, Eugenio, ſaid he, ſmiling, whether 
the Ingenuity of your Remark ſhould atone for your 
Concluſion. But to puniſh you for making 
Compliments in ſuch a Company as this, I will quick] 
forget you, and acknowledge that, among other Obli- 
gations we lie under to Scphron, I think it is none of 
the leaſt that he has pointed out to us the principal 
Dejign of Education. It is, it ſhould ſeem, 7% trait 
a reaſonable Creature for a ſerious, active, uſeful an 
contented Life here, and an eternal, happy Exiſtene 
hereafter, This View will, I apprehend, lay out the 
Buſineſs of Education into two very important Branches 
which yet are, in many reſpects, interwoven one itt 
the other, The FirxsT will conſiſt in inftruding th 
Pupil in Knowledge, eſpecially of ſuch Things as ar 
of moſt Importance for him to know ; the Org, 
Forming the Temper to Piety, Temperance, Goodneſ 
and improving the Habits of Virtue. 
Tuis being eſtabliſhed, will ſerve as a Clue to guid 

us through the Intricacies of this thorny Subject. 
Ir you pleaſe, let us begin with conſidering the Firlt 

As we go along, it will be of uſe to us to obſerv 
the Progreſs of Nature, and by what gradual Open 
ings Knowledge dawns upon the Mind. For in tli 
whole Affair we ſhall find, that Nature is the belt Gn 
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it it does more than half the Work, and that we 
hen proceed moſt ſucceſsfully in inſtructing the Mind, 
hen we do not prevent, but aſſiſt Nature, Nature 
ever teaching the tender Infant, even while we think 
m a Subje&t incapable of Inſtruction. His ſeveral 
ſes, which are more in number than thoſe common- 
| reckoned ſuch, are the , Inlets to Knowledge. 


(8 
M- 
ter 


any Wheſe give him the earlieſt Notices of /en/ible T hings. 
into nen the new- born Creature opens his Eyes upon the 


ght, every Object is new to him, and ſtrikes him 
ith Surprize. The moſt luminous Bodies, the moſt 
ning Colours, the biggeſt Objects and ſtrongeſt 
punds catch his Attention firſt, Hunger and Thirſt 
on direct him to his Nurſe for immediate Supply. 
ej in a ſhort time, becomes the molt familiar Object 
bis Eye, and he learns to diſtinguiſh her from all 
ers, But the young Stranger not truſting to Sight 
one, gropes about him in this new World, whither 
is but juſt arrived, is fond to touch and graſp every 
ing; and, by feeling, ſoon comes to perceive a Con- 
dion between wi/zble and tangible Objects, and to 
ge of Diſtances by ſure Experience, He wanders 
ntinually from one Object to another, ſtill improy- 
g his little Stock of ſenſible Ideas, yet takes in ſur- 
unding Objects by flow degrees, and is impreſſed with 
lungs chiefly as they pleaſe or hurt himſelf. He does 
know that aPin will prick or the Candle burn him, 
he has felt the Smart; nor would the Stair-caſe 
geſt to him any Idea of Danger, unleſs he had ſeen 
made ſome previous Experiment to convince him 
It, Nature does thus make one Idea ſuggeſt to 
1 another, with which it has no neceſſary ConneRi. 
and, by means of Pleaſure and Pain, Sights, 
nds, and Feeling, ſhows him the Relation of 
"gs to his own Conſtitution, concerning which, 
ſt Guide Reaſon could have given him no Information. So 
or. I. I that 
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that by that time he has learned to ſpeak, Nature 
taught him a Language of her own, and, by ady 
tiſing him what Ideas accompany certain Signs, inſt 
ed him in the firſt Rudiments of Sel/-Preſervatiqn, 
While therefore he is but juſt beginning to grow 
quainted with the Objects he is moll converſant yj 
I cannot help thinking but he may be taught a pr 
many things in dumb Shew, befere he is capable 
regular Inſtruction, A variety of Objects may bem 
to paſs before him, of which he might otherwiſe u 
Jong remained ignorant. Let him ſee, and hear, 
handle different Creatures and Things, and Nature x 
become familiar to him, many Prejndices be prevent 
and he armed againſt ſeveral odd Antipathies at cer 
Creatures and Things, which Children are ſo apt 
contract, to their great diſturbance and pain ever 
terwards. By this time our Pupil's Tongue begin 
form articulate Sounds, to learn the Name of 
and the other thing. He wants to expreſs al 
Ideas and Feelings, and when he knows no Word 
ſignify his Meaning, frequently coins one at please 
He aſks what every thing he ſees, is, and of what! 
But among the ſeveral Objects that preſent theme 
to his View, we find he makes this obvious Diſtindi 
that he is peculiarly delighted with ſuch as have Rt 
larity or Beauty, His Imagination prefers the i 
Colours and moſt regular Forms, to thoſe which 
leſs fo, A Dye, a Globe, a Cone, in ſhort, any! 
form Figure pleaſes him much more than an jrre1 
Body, or rude, unproportioned Maſs or Heap. 
loves to put his Cards, or any other regular Bodies 
gether, and is delighted to ſee them riſe into diff 
Orders of Architecture; he takes a Piece of De 
or Clay, and moulds it into Men and Beaſts, ki 
charmed with his mimic Creation, When Chil 


thus diſcover a Reliſh for Beauty, Order and Pri 
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xn, and are curious to know the Ends and Uſes 
f Things, it is an Evidence that it is time to feed 
em, if I may ſay ſo, with beautiful and entertaining 
hbjects, and to ſhew them their Structure and moſt ob- 
ous Properties. I would therefore ſet before them 
amber of pretty Things, both natural and artificial ; 
t them view them at leiſure, in a variety of Lights, 
id try if, by handling or applying them different ways, 
key can find out their Uſe, It is aſtoniſhing with 
hat Avidity they will drink in any new Notice or 
iſcovery, eſpecially if it be their own Purchaſe, If 
ere are ſeveral Objects of the ſame kind, you ſhall 
them ſoon diſtinguiſh between the /air and ug, 
e regular and diſproportioned ; and frequently they 
Il judge exactly enough of what is fitted to anſwer 
End, and what not. Great Care therefore is to be 
ken, that we do not hurry Nature, or anticipate its 


depins 

8 doements and Determinations; for, by ſo doing, 
; al We obltruRt its own Activity, and pall that Curioſity 
Worte wovld ſatisfy. Did I want to make a Boy hale, 
pleaſ Jooring and well-ſhaped, I would not be always cram- 
chat Hg his Belly, nor pinch his Shape, nor keep him 


home continually for fear cf Accidents and bad 


lind cather, nor over-lay him with Cloathes ; but allow 
ve he to buſtle about, feel all Weathers, go halſ-naked, 
the Hr himſelf a Stomach by Exerciſe, and feed heartily 


en hungry, The ſame kind of Diet and Regimen 
d J recommend, to give Strength and Agility to 


hich 


1 
ke Pupil's intellectual Conſtitution, I would pre- 
leap, e for him Plenty of Food, but he ſhould firſt crave 
Bodies chew and digeſt it himſelf. Nay ſometimes he 
» difeWuld go in queſt of it, and beat the Field; but J 
of Do ald put him upon the Track, and ſhew him where 
ts, ki the beſt Chance to find it, leſt he be fatigued with 
chi Chace, or diſtracted with too many croſs Scents. 
id Pri Mean while the young Adventurer is advancing 


IL 2 apace 
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apace in his Knowledge, and every day adds {q 
new Idea to his Stock. He is now become acquaing 
with every Perſon and Thing within doors, and u 
derſtands ſomewhat of the Connection and Oeconon 
of the Family, conſiſting of Parents, Brother; u 
Sifters, and Servants. He not only diſtinguiſhe; 
Parents, but knows their very Looks and Geſh 
and by theſe, judges when they are pleaſed or an 
chearful or melancholy, He enters into the Charad 
of the Servants, chiefly as they reſpe& himſelf, 2 
liſtens with attentive Wonder to their Stories of Wit 
and Hob-goblins, Robbers and Giants. Now ny 
Images and Forms begin to paſs before his Mind, | 
is a daily Spectator of the Behaviour and Action 
the Family. From theſe he forms ſome Notion 
their Characters and Paſhons. His Conteſts with} 
Brothers and Siſters inflame his 9w- Paſſions, if 
make him more attentive to their Conduct. Inſtant 
he approves or condemns, loves or diſlikes, acco 
ing to the Exhibitions they give of their reſped 
Characters. Nor is he indifferent about the Fig 
he bears in his own Eye. His Actions and Aﬀeti 
often paſs in review before the judging Faculty, wh 
impartially acquits or condemns them as they deer 
either, The Conſequence is, Self-Complacence 
Joy, or Remorſe and Shame. Not only Actions, 
even the Features and Air of the Countenance ſugy 
moral Qualities to the young Spectator, and im 
him with Affection or Diſlike. And as he loves 
hates, he becomes more or leſs intereſted in 
Fortunes of others. As ſoon, therefore, as he be! 
to ſhew a Taſte for moral Objects, to enquire a 
cerning Characters, and liſten to Stories and Adi 
tures, I would gratify this new Appetite in the 
manner as the former, and ſupply him with abun 
Materials to exerciſe the oral Principles ot bis 


N 
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e. For this purpoſe, Children ſhould be furniſhed 
plain, ſimple Stories from Life, and ſuch Objects 
they are beſt acquainted with, or Fragments of 
tory ſelected with Diſcretion, well-contrived Tales, 
| Fables which have an eaſy, clear and uſeful Moral. 
heſe will afford them a Variety of era Images, 
d inſtruct, while they ſeem only to amuſe them. 
ch Baits are peculiarly neceſſary to allure and arreſt 
giddy, roving Minds of Children. Inſtruction 
ut have a ſuiling Appearance, and to give it that, 
muſt wear a ſer/zble Dreſs, or ſuch Colouring and 
pgery as is moſt familiar to them. Therefore, 
plauſible Tale, or Æſap's Birds and Beaſts will inſtruct 
em better than a thouſand grave Teachers, and take 
er Aim at their Hearts, But the principal Advan- 
Wo: of this kind of Inſtruction, by which it co-incides 
ih that zatural Method of Culture I would eſpe- 
wy recommend, is this, that here they inſtru them- 
res, plod to find out a meaning, and are charmed 
th every Diſcovery, as their own, Let them there- 
e judge of Characters, foreſee Accidents, draw Con- 
ences themſelves, and not have theſe done to their 
id, For this quaſhes all their Ingenuity. As we 
ed only place a Picture in a proper Light to make 
have due Effect on the Spectator's Eye, and to enable 
to form an exact Judgement of it; in like manner, 
thoſe Materials we are talking of be ſet in the juſt 
nt of View, by means of ſimple Narration, let the 
dry be artfully contrived, the Characters fairly 
rked, and the Accidents which befall them be 
told ; and Children will, of themſelves, diſtinguiſh 
amiable from the odicus Characters, love the 
the e and hate the others, be intereſted in the Fortunes 
abundWtbcir Hero, and feel every ingenuous Sentiment and 
} his econ ariſe within them towards the proper Objects. 

ut I am afraid, Gentlemen, you will think it 
I 3 full 
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full time our young Gentleman ſhould be extendiqy 
his 4cquaintance abroad, and more than time my Sm 
of the Converſation ſhould draw to a Cloſe; a 
therefore I believe, I had beſt leave him here, and |, 
Hero, who has not ſpoke yet, take him up. Herey 
on, Philander ſtopt, and beckoning to Hiero, |, 


to wait his Anſwer, 
Hizzo appeared thunder-ſtruck at this unexpech 


Turn upon him, when he was engaged in deep Atten 
tion to Philander's Diſcourſe; but recovering ſo 
from his Confuſion, he replied, I am ſurprized Pk 
ſander ſhould put ue upon leading his young Strange 
abroad into the World, who am a Stranger myſelf, an 
unacquainted with it's Ways. I muſt inſiſt upon 
that he, who has conducted him thus far, guide hin 
ſafe the reſt of this intricate Journey. 

Hitro will forgive me, reſumed Philander, ſmiling 
if J fay he is miſtaken in alledging that I have con 
ducted, for I have only accompanied our young Stran 
ger in his Route through the different Stages he h 
gone over. For, if I may ſo ſoon change the Alluſior 
upon you, the human Mind opens its Powers ſponta 
neouſly, the Buds of Knowledge unfold themſelves h 
inſenſible Degrees, and one Branch of Truth mak 
way for another, if we remove all Obſtructions, an 
give Nature full ſcope. But to return to where I left 
Stranger: After he has got a notion of a Family 
Houſe, with all its Furniture and Appendages, Offices 
Gardens, and the reſt, he begins to extend his Vin 
to tke Neighbourhood, be it a Village or Street; h 
aſſociates with his School-fellows, and grows acquainte 
with thoſe who viſit in the Family. With his Com 
panions he forms cloſer and more laſting Connection 
becauſe upon theſe, Aſſociations for Life, and the mc 
dureable Friendſhips are to be built, by which he1 


both to raiſe himſelf, and contribute his Part to tit 
Goo 
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dod of the Public. He obſerves their Behaviour, 
imics their Air, Way of Speaking, and Manners. 
n proportion as he extends his Acquaintance and Ob- 
ration, he learns to form an indiſtin& Idea of a 
ilage or Town, After this, he takes in the Suburbs 
id the adjacent Fields. The moſt conſpicuous Ob- 
ts, Woods, Mountains, Rivers, Lakes, Seas, {trike 
s Eye firſt. He obſerves their Order, Connection, 
dependence, ſees Reſemblances between ſome Objects, 
tes Differences in others, perceives their mutual 
cations, and is peculiarly pleaſed where he diſcerns 
nfermity joined with Variety. Hence he forms a 
otion of Deſign or Contrivance, and, from the Ap- 
iteneſs of one thing to produce another, frames the 
fea of Cauſe and Effect. The Mind having thus 
reafured up ſuch a Variety of Ideas, both pe and 
mplex, begins to range them in order, compares 
{ places them beſide one another, reaſons upon them, 
kes new Combinations of Ideas, and deduces Con- 
quences from theſe, —The Senſes, Imaginations 
d Paſhons of Children, were chiefly wrought upon 
fore, Now their Reaſon has gained more Strength. 
hey are full of Queſtions, and are fitter to be rea- 
med with than formerly. However, they are ſtill 
dt to wonder, and are frequently amazed without 
nowing why; and perhaps Nature intended they 
ould, in order to make their roving Minds attentive. 
his Spirit of Wonder, and Love of Novelty, are two 
mirable Handles, by which to catch hold of ſuch 
Ippery Creatures. For, while their Attention is raiſed 
y means of Admiration, it ſhould be improved to 
int out to them, in the ſhorteſt and eaſielt manner, 
ie Properties and Uſes of Things, as far as they can 
pprehend them, Thus, while they are ſtruck with 
e Splendour of the Sun, they may be made to obſerve 
be molt obvious Effects of that glorious Luminary, 
s Influence particularly on - our Fields, Gardens, 
I 4 Plants, 
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Plants, and the ſeveral Creatures, While they adnip 
the Beauty of a Tree or Flower, they may be ſhow 
their Structure, their Manner of Propagation, and ſons 
of the ſimpleſt Principles of their Growth. Thu: 


what an entertaining Converſation might one hair Tr 
with them, upon diſſecting the Parts of a Tulip, whore act 
gaudy Colours amuſe the curious Spectator! WH the 


they are found ſurveying a Tool, a Loom, a Mill, 9 
any Work of Art, they may be prompted to tie 
notice of their Uſe and Make, and what Ends in Lit 
thoſe Things ſerve, which are wrought by them. h 
order to keep their Curioſity and Attention awake 
which is ſo apt to flag, I would let them ſee the vai. 
ous Changes ſome Things muſt undergo, before they 
are fitted for Uſe, ſuch as Wool, Flax, Metal, which 
they ſhould ſee in their difterent States, together with 
the Inſtruments which work them. You may perceive 
by this, Gentlemen, that I would not have them to be 
Strangers to the Shops of Artificers, where they may 
learn many Things of equal Curioſity and Uſe, and 
give their Tutors Opportunities to diſcover whether 
they have any Genius for mechanic Arts. Thus, how 
amuſing to ſee a Watch or Clock taken to pieces, and 
to have all their Parts and Bearings on one another 
ſhown them! A Sight of this kind would give ti 
to a thouſand little Queſtions, in the ſatisfying which, 
the ſimpleſt Principles of Mechanics might be explained 
to them. When they aſk any Queſtions, their Curio- 
ſity ſhould never be baflled, unleſs they relate to Things 
improper for them to know ; and even then they 
ſhould be denied with great Softneſs and Delicacy, and 
ſome Reaſons given why they cannot be ſatisfied jut 
now, either becauſe they aſk things above their Age, 
or not fit for them at preſent to know. With thus 
Precaution, their Queſtions ſhould be anſwered clearly, 


and in as few Words as pollible, to encourage them , 
all 
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k more, and that their Thirſt after Knowledge may 
e continually cheriſhed and increaſed, In inſtruct- 
no or reaſoning with them, they ſhould be accuſtomed 
the S:cratic Manner, I mean, of convincing them 
Truths they are Strangers to, from Principles they 


hoer acquainted with, by propoſing ſuch plain Queſtions 
Whol then: as they ſhall be able to anſwer themſelves, and 
Il, «io ſuch Order that one Queſtion ſhall introduce and 


ire light to another, and lead them to the Point you. 
im at. This Method Szcrates brought firlt into 
gue, as being moſt adapted to the Conſtitution of Man- 
nd, For he thought that the human Mind was richly 
wregnated with the Principles of all Knowledge, but 
at theſe lay hid like rude Embryo's in the dark 
Yomb of FThought——and that it required an artful 
idwife to deliver it of them. This, you know, 
entlemen, he propoſed to do, and indeed happily ex- 
uted by means of that ſimple, but beautiful Train 


rceive 


to be 


me Queſtions, he uſed in all his Reaſonings.. In theſe 
ade armed nothing himſelf, but by the Hints he ſug- 
” eſted, or the Appeals he made to their own Concep- 
bow 


ions, brought theſe to their full time, and facilitated 
heir Birth; which, without ſuch Aid, might have lain 
ir ever buried in the pregnant Mind. His Queſtions 
ere ſo-admirably ranged, and ſo well timed, that one 
icth helped forward and made way for another, and 
e Parent was frequently ſurprized with a happy De- 
very, before he felt the Pangs of Labour. Indeed, 
tis not every one that can boaſt of ſuch fine Talents 
s Socrates was endowed with, for the Exerciſe of this 
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elicate Art. But though the Generality of profeſt 
Teachers were better qualified than they are, yet how 
have the neceſſary Stock of Patience? and indeed 
valt deal is neceſſary, to help forward the Births, 
nd let the Conceptions of the Mind go out their Time. 
thout this, it will bring forth nothing but ill - ſnaped 

15 and 
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and monſtrous Productions, crude Ideas, and lame s 


unconnected Reaſonings. Let the Foundation of cri 
the Socratic Doctrine be what it will, it is certain the WMx:ri 
Practice, built upon it, is juſt and unexceptionable, Wine 
For whether we fay that the Seeds of all Knowledy imp! 
are actually ſown in the Mind, or that it has the Power irs 
of conceiving them by its own generative Force; ee 
interrogating method ſets this Faculty a working, unf 
ſupplies it with Materials to faſhion ; nay, frequently cf 
forms and prepares thoſe Materials, fo that it has no. 
thing to do but to put them together, Yet ſuch i 
the peculiar Excellency of this Method, that the Mind, 
all the while, ſeems to be the /e or principal Artil, 
It inſtructs, convinces or confutes it ſelf, It has ng 
Dependence on Authority; for none is aſſumed : nor 
does it lay any ſtreſs on the Conceptions of others, til 
they are made its own, in conſequence of a fair Appel 
lodged, and a Sentence given. Another Advantage df 
this Method is, that it will open the Mind by gente 
Degrees, and not hurry it on to higher Stages 0 
Knowledge, till it has ſecured every Step of its Way 
through the preceeding ones. And, in good earnel, 
Gentlemen, the conducting our young Traveller in the 
Fields of Knowledge, ought, in my Opinion, to be 
very gradual ; the Road ſhould be as ſmooth, and the 
Aſcent as eaſy as poſſible, both to invite him thither, 
and make his Journey the pleaſanter, Then we need 
only lead the way by plain and well-choſen Queſtion, 
and point out the Road he ſhould take, and he wil 
purſue it from pure Curioſity. But too cloſe Attention 
is neither to be expected nor required of young People, 
It is to be relieved, by diverſifying the Subject as much 
as poſſible, and making one Employment ſucceed as 1 
Diverſion to another. Fer by thus unbracing the 
"Thoughts, you give the Mind time to recover id. 
Tone, ſo that it will ſtretch again with freſh Vigour. 
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ame s 1 obſerved, that the young Adventurer was nov 
n of darious in marking the Similitudes, Differences, and 
n ue rious Relations of Objects one to another; I ima- 
able eine this is an Indication of Nature, that it is not 
ledge improper to teach him by way of Analqgy, or by ſhew- 
over ng him the Reſemblance or Correſpondence between 
- the he Things be knows, and thoſe he does not. Thus, 
i enüble Images may be made to ſhadow forth Truths 
of an abſtracted Nature, and the Appearances of the 
ral World may be illuſtrated by thoſe of the natu- 


ch % with which he is better acquainted. Thus like- 
Mind viſe, one of Nature's Operations may be made to 
Artif, explain another to which it is analogous. He may be 


hown, for inſtance, the Analogy there is between the 
Formation and Growth of an Animal and the Vegeta 
tion of a Plant ; the Circulation of the Blood in the 
Body and that of the Juices of a Plant ; between the 
yring of a Watch and that of the Air; between the 


age 01 

gente owers of Attraction and Electricity; the Elaſticity of 
es a Ball and that of a Cord. 

Wi Bec leave, faid Conſtant, to put in a word here. 


am much of P4i/ander's opinion as to his Method of 
jnltructing Youth, and eſpecially by ſlow and gradual 
teps, ſo as never to advance to a remoter Connection 
the previous ones are thoroughly underſtood, For 
he Growth and Maturation of a Mind, like that of a 
body, is flow and gradual and uniform, and therefore 
t onght not to be urged forward too haſtily to its 
Frime, leſt it ſhould either produce lame Births, or 


entionOſ"'turd the Order of Nature. I likewiſe entirely ap- 
people Nove of his Plan, how to inſinuate Knowledge in the 
s much ot agreeable and amuſing Manner ; and yet I am 


mid, his Expedient of inſtructing in the way of Ana- 
g is liable to ſome Danger. For as there is a ſtrong 


> as 1 
ng the 


er it ropenſity in the Mind to find Similitudes and Analo- 
vigor. s in Objects where there are none, this Inclination 
18 
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is very apt to lead the Judgement aſtray, eſpecial}, Nu. 
when the Fancy is warm and luxuriant, as it generally the 
is in young People, and therefore ſo apt to connes ien 
ſome Things that have no Relation, and to reduc Wl vil 
others to the ſame Claſs that are quite diſtin, Thi; WM by 
Humour of analagizing, which is fo congenial to the the 
human Mind, at the ſame time that it puts us upon WW ful 
comparing Objects, examining their Relations d. 
Agreement or Diſagreement, will, unleſs well condudel Ming 
and prudently guarded, make us ſatisfy ourſelves wit inte 
an incomplete Analogy, or confound Differences, and Cu 
put us upon preſuming that we know things thorougih brit 
to which we may be great Strangers. I apprehend, | Sa: 
therefore, this Principle, when it is not under de The 
Regulations, may prove a Source of infinite Miſtake, Wo! 


This makes me apt to believe that your Poets, Orators, WM thei 
and the whole Tribe of allegorical Writers are dane tion 
rous Companions for young Minds, and ought to d 
uſed with great Delicacy, when we put them into theinfſ#"ca! 
hands. For a Metaphor, which is a kind of Analogy fron 
paſſes the Bounds of Truth, and therefore tends gam Le 
rally to miſlead the Mind, and make it fancy a Reſen V 
blance, where there is ſtrictly none in Nature. Fot Infl 
this Reaſon, I take Poets to be but bad Natural Philo 
ſophers, however good Moral Painters they may be“ 
But, Philander, I doubt not, will ſufficiently gun 
againſt the Dangers I could not help taking notice of vou 
I An obliged to Conſtant, ſaid the humane PHil andi en 
for his ſeaſonable Hint, and am not inſenſible of . Y 
Dangers to which my Method is expoſed. It wilt ene 
require a ſenſible Teacher to guard againſt them. On Pn 
Way of doing it I conceive to be, that of making -s, 
Pupil acquainted with the different Names and Claſſe Vale 
of #1ings, and teaching him to affix diſtin Ideas i 5*< 
Words, and to ſort the Objects of the ſeveral Senſeſ Hees 


both external and internal, into their reſpective Rank 
| Wh 
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While he is ſhewn the Reſemblance or Affinity that is 
he Ground of a Metaphor or Compariſon, the Diffe- 
--nce between the Objects thus compared ſhould like- 
iſe be pointed out, that he may not be carried away 
by fancied Likeneſſes, nor confound Ideas which are 


181 


the molt diſtant in themſelves. To prevent this Con- 
fuſion, he ſhould moreover be taught to analyze Things, 
byreſolving them into their conſtituent Principles, break- 
ing compound Ideas into their {imple ones, and entering 
into a Detail of Effects as deducible from their reſpective 
Cauſes, This Method will give his Ideas more Regu- 
arity and Preciſion, and ſhew the Tribe or general 
Standard to which every thing ſhould be reduced, 
The greater Variety of Animals, Bodies, and Ranks 
of Being he is made acquainted with, together with 
their Properties, Relations, Differences and Compoſi- 
tions, he will have the larger Fund, from which to 
draw many uſeful Deductions. And when once he has 
treaſured up a few general Principles of Knowledge, 
fom theſe he will be able to trace numberleſs particular 
Effects. 

Wir regard to Poets and allegorical Writers, what 
Influence they may have in directing or miſſeading the 
Judgement and Imagination, or in forming the Man- 
ners of Youth ; I doubt, Gentlemen, we muſt leave 
It to be the Subject of ſome future Converſation, as it 
vould be too extenſive and delicate an Affair to enter 
upon at preſent. 

By this time, I ſuppoſe our young Traveller has 
wandered over all that Part of the Globe which lies 
open to his View, and has connected the ſurrounding 
Seas, Rivers, Fields, Foreſts, Houſes, Mountains, 
Vales, with their Inhabitants, into one general Aggre- 
gate, which he calls a County or Province. By de- 


grees he enlarges this Idea, and comprehends in it all 
thoſe Villages, Towns and Counties that are governed 
X - by 
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by the ſame Laws, and ſubject to the ſame delegate 
powers. This complex Idea conſtitutes his native 
Country, towards which he feels a real, though per. 
haps a more languid Affection; and when this public 


Connection is taken in, the Generality ſtop ſhort here, 
and proceed no farther ; either not attending to, or 


not having their Views ſufficiently opened to perceive 
wider Connections. It requires a philoſophic Eye, or 
a more generous Culture than moſt People have the 
advantage of, to take in the whole Race, as holding 
of one Stack, ſuſtained by the ſame Parent, and united 
upon the bottom of a common Intereſt, But when, 
having formed the Idea of a Community, a Nation, 
or Kingdom, he can, by the aſſiſtance of Philoſophy, 
or a liberal Culture, put ſeveral of theſe together, t 
by their Situation, Intereſt, or Name, they conſtitute 
larger Confederacies of Men; he, at length, arrives at 
a general, though indiſtin& Idea of the whole Com- 
munity of Mankind, and living Creatures ſubſiſting on 
the terraqueous Globe, or that common Aſſemblage of 
Earth, Water, and Air. I doubt likewiſe, he mult be 
ſomething of a Philoſopher to be able to conſider this 
Globe as a Part of the Planetary Syſtem to which we 


belong, and the whole Planetary Syſtem as an inconli- 
derable Portion only of the Univerſe, But, without 


ſuppoſing him to enter ſo profoundly into Philoſophy, 
if he ſtick only to common Notions, he will conceive 
the Heavens and Earth, with all their Furniture and 
Appendages, as forming one Whole, or what is called 
the Horld. And from this general Idea of a World, 
and the Perception of that Beauty, Grandeur and De- 
ſign which run through it, he will, he naturally mult 
riſe to the Idea of the De1TY, or of ſome all-wiſe and 
all-perfe Being, who made and governs it. Thus we 
ſee, Gentlemen, how gradually the Mind unfolds its 
Powers, rites ſtep by ſtep in the Scale of Nature, and 

takes 
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ted WM :1kes in one Connection after another, till it has reach- 
tive ed the top of the Scale. Senſe prevails at firſt, That 
per- ¶ is ſucceeded by Imagination. And both make way for 
blic WW geaſon and Underſtanding. Each of theſe have their 
ere, WM atinct Sets of Perception, and peculiar Appetites or 
, or Wlrcopenſities belonging to them. As ſoon as theſe ap- 
eve Wi rear, they are to be gratified, by laying proper Materi- 
» Of Nas before them, which muſt be ſet in ſuch a Poſition, 
the WM: all the ſcattered Rays ſhall be collected, and con- 
ling verge, like ſo many Lines, from the Object to the Eye. 
ited Is the Mind advances through each Step of the Series, 
hen, Wi: ſhould be detained there till it has diſtinctly conceived 
ion, N wat Connection or Claſs of Perceptions, with all the 
phy, contiguous Parts or connected Appendages, before it 
„ % acend to another. 
itute zur while Children are haſtening forward in this 
es at scale of Knowledge, great Care ſhould be taken to 
om. guard them againſt popular Prejudices, and to rectify 
gon io Errors that ariſe from the Information of the 
ge of Nenſes. For inſtance, Senſe ſuggeſts that the Sur is 
it be lo bigger than a Pexter-Plate, that the Earth 
this Nis a vaſt Plain bounded by the unmeaſurable Ocean, — 
h ve at the Firmament is a prodigious Vault or Concave, 
onli- Nia whoſe Surface the Stars are fixed like Nails, and 
thout Wi:rrear at equal Diſtances from the Spectator's Eye,— 


Phys Wat the Sun and Stars have a diurnal Motion, while 
cer” te Earth is immoveable in the Center. Theſe, and 
g * e like Errors, ought to be corrected early, by the 
calle 


- {Wunder Informations of the Judgement, leſt they dege- 
'orld, Frerate into inveterate Prejudices, too ſtubborn to be 
De. Witerwards rooted up by the utmoſt Efforts of Art. 
mul: fror will it be a hard matter to rectify theſe Miſtakes 
by ealy Similies, taken from thoſe ſenſible things they 
„eee daily converſant with. To convince your Pupil, 
ds ite Nor inſtance, of the Abſurdity of the Motion of the 
and Neavens round our Earth, he might be aſked, what an 
ignorant 
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Life, and how all are ſubſervient to the Good of So- 
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ignorant Artificer he muſt be, who, in order to roaſt ; 
Piece of Meat, ſhould make the Fire, Grate and Chim. 
ney wheel round it, inſtead of turning it about, by 
the ſimple Motion of the Spit ? To conclude; a 
Tutor, by walking into the Fields with his Pupil, or 
ſtepping into the Shop of a common Mechanic, may 
give him more inſtructive Leſſons than can be learne{ 
from Books or Rules of Grammar, For the Thing 
he is chiefly inſtructed in, ſhould be ſuch as have ſome 
Connection with human Life, or are of uſe to beautify 
and improve it. Thus, bid him obſerve what are the 
human Wants, what proviſion Nature has made for 
them, and how the Induſtry of Man ſupplies them, 
the Ground of the various Arts and Employments of 


ciety. But a grand Secret of teaching, and what vil 
make Inſtructien peculiarly amuſing to him, is, to in- 
form him fully, why he learns this or the other Piece 
of Knowledge, what Uſe or End they anſwer, and 
how they will qualify him for ſocial and active Life, 
He will then bear with Alacrity the Fatigue of Study, 
when he ſees the agreeable Scope it aims at, the Profit 
and Pleaſure ariſing from it. Withal, ſuch a Method as 
this will turn his Mind to thoſe Studies which may prove 
beneficial to Mankind, point out the true Hinges upon 
which Commerce and civil Affairs turn, and teach him 
the juſt Value of every thing, and of conſequence, 
the true Foundations of Expence and Oeconomy.— 
But, I beg pardon, Gentlemen, for having engroſſed 
fo large a ſhare of the Converſation. You ſee I have 
choſen to treſpaſs upon the Rules of Decorum rather 
than diſobey your Commands. And now, I hope, 
Hiero will not any longer grudge us his Sentiments. 
HERE Philander ſtopped ; and the Company, look- 
ing towards Hijero, let himknow they waited for his 
Opinion, | 
My 
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ta My Opinion, Gentlemen, ſaid he, upon ſo impor- 
im- Want a Subject, is plainly this: What Pains ſoever may 
by Ide taken in furniſhing the Infant-Mind with a Stock 
3 a or ideas, the principal Care ought to be beſtowed in 
forming the HEART, and planting there, firm Habits 
f Piety and Virtue, Far be it from me to oppoſe or 
ſepreciate any Species of uſeful Science, or to diſap- 
nove of the Pains taken in acquiring it: But I will 
enture to affirm, That for one Man made wretched 
in Life, for want of Knowledge, there are an hundred 
ierable through Immorality and Vice. To prepare 
herefore for this Diſcipline of the Heart, I ſhould 
hink it of no ſmall Importance to tincture the Minds 
ff Youth, very early, with ſome of the general Prin- 
ples of Religion. The ancient Heathen Maxim, how 
(d-falhioned ſoever it may appear, in this refined 
ge, (till reliſhes with me: I am for beginning with 


— — 
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leaſt as early as the mind can take in any Ideas of 
hod s im: though I think the managing right here, an Af- 
prove Wir that requires both Delicacy and Addreſs. 
s upon WF How ſoon the firſt Impreſſions of the DeiTry may 
ch him re the Minds of Children, or how early they may 
quence, m Conceptions of a Being ſo remote from Matter, 
y. — of ſuch unlimited Perfection, I ſhall not pretend 
groſſel Ip determine. I do not think it among the firſt of our 
: T have Werceptions, nor would I rank it among the lateſt, 
rather Whe Idea, I ſay the Idea, not the Sound or Word, 
I hope, not firſt got by Authority, nor by abſtract operoſe 
ments. Weſoning. Our firſt Views of Nature excite Mon- 
„ lock · Ir; Wonder awakens Curioſity and Attention; theſe 
for bis Nd us to a perception of Beauty and Order. Where 
er we diſcern theſe, we immediately apprehend Con- 
trivance 
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trivance and Deſign, by an internal Senſe, From thele 
we naturally, and, without any nice Deduction, con- 
clude that ſome intelligent, wiſe and beneh cent Nature, 
mult have been concerned in their Production. Thus 
we rather eel at firit, than reaſen that there is a God, 
But Philander has, by leading us through all the in. 
termediate Steps of the Scale of Being and Beauty, 
fairly paved the way for the Divinity, and, by ſup- 
poſing his Pupil familiarized to the Notion of a 
Univerſe, prepared him for receiving the ſublime 1dea 
of it's Author, Upon his Foundation therefore, | 
think we may without ſtraining, erect a genuine Theo- 
logy, and point out to the Pupil a few of thoſe Re. 
gards he owes the DeiTy. I think I would proceed 
in this, or ſome ſuch manner. 

As we naturally aſcend from the Effect to the Caule, 
I would ſhew him a Watch-maker fitting up a Watch, 
a Statuary carving a Statue, or a Maſon building: 
Houſe; then aſk him whether the Parts of a Watch, 
Statue or Houſe, could have come together of them-Miſef one 
ſelves, or wrought themſelves into their. preſent Form, Mkommoy 
without the help of any Artiſt. Or I would give binde any 
a Bit of Clay, and let him mould it into ſomething lie uſt n 
a Human Figure: I would bid him make his Chair ooyerfy 
any of his Play-Things do the ſame, then bidW@rovide: 
him put Life into it, and make it ſee, and ſpeak, nis off 
walk. He will need no Arguments to convince hinheſe, 
that it required a Hand and ſome Skill to faſhion i Noncept 
after this manner, and a ſvperior Power to his ovfeaze hi 
to accompliſh the reſt. He will fee/ this Truth. Wſanner 
would next bid him look round him, and obſerve think of 
Heavens and Earth, Seas and Mountains, with t may | 
their Furaiture Let him conceive of them, Mug Met} 
forming one vaſt Manſion or Dwelling, for Man a14WVhethe, 
Beaſt then aſk him, if he can imagine, that them tha 
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order, without ſome directing Hand or powerful Arti/7, 
" WM When he has fully felt the Abſurdity of ſuch a Suppoſi- 


„ton, I would aſk him, whether he is conſcious that he 


ade himſelf, or remembers the time he began to 
. esthe and live. He will ſay, no. Muſt it not 
„en have been ſome other Perſon? Yes, Muſt not 
„lat perſon have been very wife and ſkilful, that 
- ormed a Creature fo much more beautiful and ſtately 
dan his Figure of Clay? To be ſure. Who provid- 
ed and cared for you, when you was a feeble help- 
leſs Infant, and {till continues to do ſo ? My Parents. 
Who ſupplied your Parents with that Milk, thoſe 
Fruits, that Fleſh and other Food, with which 
they ſupported you ? The Plants and Animals. What 
ſupports them? The Earth, and Air, and Water, 
Did theſe make themſelves? No. Or was it your 
Parents? No. Muſt not He then who formed you, 
e the ſame Being that has made ſuch provifen for 
you? No doubt. Do not you and all Mankind hold 
ff one Stock, and are you not all maintained on one 
ommon Bottom ? Yes. Can he who maintains all, 


Muſt not then the Father of ſo large a Family be very 
owerful ? Doubtleſs. Is he not very bountiful and 
rovident, who has made ſuch liberal Proviſion for 
s Offspring? Certainly, By ſuch eaſy Steps as 
hele, Gentlemen, might a Child be led to form ſome 
onceptions of the Gop of Nature. Nor would I 
eaze him with nice Queſtions about his Nature and 
anner of exiſting, If he ſhould be puzzled how to 
hink of one who is inviſible and unknown to him, 
tmay be juſt hinted to him, in the ſame interrogat- 
Method, fo admirably recommended by Philander ; 

Vhether he is not conſcious of ſomething within 
eim that directs his Limbs, and governs the Mo- 
atituWions of his Body, though not viſible to _ 
an 


de any other than he who made them all? No. 
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and whether there may not likewiſe be one, who 
moves and governs the World, the Sun, Moon and 
Stars, though undiſcoverable by his naked Eye. When 
he is made ſenſible how many Wants he has, hoy 
richly they are ſupplied, and how many Pleaſures and 
Advantages he enjoys, he will. eaſily conceive what 
Thanks and Gratitude he owes his inviſible Benefactor; 
that it muſt be his Intereſt to ſtand well affected 
to ſuch a Being, to truſt and obey one who has done 
ſa much for him, and can do infinitely more 
and conſidering that he himſelf is ſo feeble a Creature, 
and ſubject to ſo many Accidents and Changes, hoy 
much he needs, and how happy it muſt be for him to 
be on good Terms with, ene who is an almighty, 
immortal, and ever preſent Friend. When the Child 
admires, or is fond of, any particular Character, he 
may be aſked for what Qualities he admires that Per. 
fon. If they are good and amiable, he may be taught 
to apply them to the DIT Y; and aſked, how mud 
more amiable and exalted they muſt be, in one who 
is above all, whocares for all, and has no Interelt or 
Temptation to be other than kind and good, or to 
do any thing but what is beſt. This will naturally 
lead him to love and admire, and delight in a Ch. 
rater ſupremely great and amiable, In fine, ever 
Object almoſt which he ſees, and the admirable Con- 
trivance of every thing for Beauty or Conveniency, 
and the Uſe of all the various Species of Creatures, 
with which he is acquainted, may, by proper and cal 
Queſtions, lead him up to an almighty and all-wile 
Former, and inſpire him with the Senſe of a ſupreme 
and univerſal Providence, than which nothing can 
have a greater Tendency to puriſy and exalt the 
Mind. 

Tuus, Gentlemen, would I tincture my tender Pur 


pil, with rational and generous Principles of Keliz7, 
When 
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when the Foundations of Natural Religion are firmly 
hid, and the Pupil has conceived juſtly of his natural 
Connections with God, as his Parent, Benefactor and 
Sovereign, and of the Obligations and Duties reſulting 
from thence; I would {till lead him on to larger Views 
and Connections, as his Mind opened to receive them; 
and, by Means of theſe, more effectually rivet and ſe- 
cure the Principles and Diſpoſitions already eſtabliſhed, 
If you are not already tired, Gentlemen, I think I 
would proceed with him in this, or ſome ſuch manner, 

AFTER he had rightly fixed his Notions of theDe1TyY 
s a FaTHER, and of Mankind as his Family; I 
would aſ him, if he did not think it entirely conſi- 
ſent with his paternal Character, to reform any Di- 
orders, or Abuſes that have happened in his Family, 


1 and in the way he thinks beſt. When he was con- 
de vinced of the Propriety of ſuch a Conduct, I would 
i  cive him a ſhort Detail of the principal of thoſe Diſ- 
it N orders, the Superſtition, for inſtance, the Injuſtice, In- 
ch temperance, Senſuality, Selfiſhneſs, and other Crimes, 
0 BY which have prevailed, and then go on to inform him; 
hat there have appeared Men in different Ages 
end Places of the World, who have undertaken to 
al inſtruct and reform their Brethren, the Family of God, 
— both by their Precepts and Example. Among others, 
7 


I would mention Socrates, as one of thoſe Reformers, 
who ſtrongly inculcated the Principles of Natural Re- 


ni leion, and recommended, by a ſteady Virtue, the Dn- 
weng tics of private and ſocial Life; and who choſe rather 
cal to die, than meanly betray the honeſt Cauſe in which 
wile i he was embarked, Then I would tell him of others 
reme By of a big her Order, who were ſent by a more ſpecial 
cu Providence, ſuch as Noah, Abraham, Moſes, and others, 
the W whether they went by the Name of Patriarchs, or 
8 Prophets, or Lawgivers, who appear to have been raiſed 


ip from time to time, by the common Father of all, to 
recall 


; . 
* 
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recall Mankind to the Practice of Religion and Virtue, Wl the 
and endeavour all along, to point out to him the Fi. WM 1;7cc 
neſs of what thoſe illuſtrious Perſons did or taught, h Mot 
the particular Circumſtances of the Times and Place; and 
in which they lived. When he has comprehendy riet 
this, I would at length lead up his Mind to the diving Hor? 
Teacher that ever appeared in the World, and 9d th 
ſtood in a higher Relation to the Father and Governot ns p 
of it, than ary preceeding one; a Perſon ſuperiour u begin 
them all in the Dignity of his Nature, the Purity R 
his Character, and Greatneſs of his Office; who, by ai the p 
Train of miraculous and benefticent Works, greater felt, 
than any that were wrought by the others, confirm Princ: 
the Truth of his Miſſion from God; and ſet on foot and C 
a more univerſal Reformation than had been either u-. the Li 
tempted or executed by any former Meſſenger, by un Cc 
aſtoniſhing Change in the Manners of thoſe who b nts 
came ſincere Converts: A Perſon, in fine, in all Re" Le 
ſpects, the molt patient Martyr for the Doctrine he back | 
taught, and the brighteſt Pattern of the Laws he.ex- he lo) 
plained to Mankind, As it will be eaſy to convine: of the 
him, that new Connections and Relations introduce knowl 
a new Set of Obligations and Duties; for inſtance, Father 
that the Relation of a Parent or Friend requires a par: under 
ticular Train of Duties correſpondent to thoſe Char: Con 1 
ters. In like Manner, he will eaſily comprehend ot Lite 
that he ought to venerate thoſe illuſtrious Character o ol 
of Antiquity who undertook the Reformation of Man- 5 * 
kind, and to have a grateful Senſe of their Beneficence " g 
and therefore that fo great a Benefactor to Man N 
kind, as the Saviour of the World, muſt merit th .- . 
higheſt Faith, Veneration, Gratitude and Love; and = * | 
as inveſted with the Character of a Meſſenger from the . OY 
great Father of all, calls for deep Attention aud Sub - Wy 8 
miſſion from all. In order to convince him of th is 


Truth and Dignity of this Character, I would wry 
e 
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the need Mankind of all Nations, even the moſt civi- 
ized, have of Inſtruction, and of every Expedient and 
Motive to impreſs on their Minds a Senſe of Religion, 
and to reclaim them from Superſtition and Vice to 
Ficty and Virtue and how admirably the Religion 
%% is adapted to thoſe Ends; and how ſuited 
o the Conſtitution and Neceſlities of human Nature in 
its preſent degenerate State, And therefore would 1 
oY begin with inſtructing him in the internal Evidence of 
„ Religion that he eſtabliſhes Moral Practice on 
the Purity of the Heart, and the Government of one's 
el makes Love to ourſelves, the moſt intereſting 
principle of our Nature, the Standard of our Regards 
and Conduct towards others: That he recommends 
the Love of our Neighbour and of Mankind in general, 
in Contradiſtinction to partial and national Attach- 


e vnents, which were, for the moſt Part, private and ſelf- 
re i Leagues of the Few againſt the Many; and calls 
ry back the whole Family of God, of all Nations, from 
be lowelt Idolatry and Superſtition, and from the Love 


of the World and the Dregs of Senſuality, to the Ac- 
knowledgement and Love of the ſupreme God and 
Father of all, and the Practice of univerſal Virtue, 
under a Senſe of his Authority; aſſuring them of Par- 
don upon their Return to their Duty and Amendment 
of Life, and opening to their View the awful Solem- 
mty of a future Judgement, by which an exact Diſ- 
tribution of Rewards and Puniſhments will be made, 
according to their reſpective Behaviour in the preſent 
Nate, and an immortal Exiſtence conſequent to it, of 
which Exiſtence he himſelf was a viſible Proof, by 
ring from the Dead. 

As thoſe Facts will engage the Pupil's Curioſity, and 
open a large Fund of farther Inſtruction to his Mind; 
c th when he has thoroughly digeſted theſe, the gradual O- 
bim benings of bis Underſtanding will, in due time, prepare 

te him 
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him for taking in the whole of the great Method qt 
Redemption. When he is arrived at this Period, i 
will give us a proper Occaſion of enquiring, in or 
future Converſations, into the moſt effectual Means a 
communicating to him ſuch important Knowledge, 
He may be farther informed, that we have an 40. 
count of this eminent Perſon, or a Hiſtory written in 
the molt fimple and artleſs Manner by his Contempo- 
raries, who heard his divine Doctrines, and were Wit. 
neſſes to his marveHous Works, and who are cited hy 
ſucceeding Writers and that this Account is, in the 
main, allowed to be genuine, by the Confeſſion of that 
and ſucceeding Ages that this Perſon was ſpoken 
of in the moſt ancient Writings in the World, long 
before his Appearance had particular Characters given 
of him, by which he might be known—and the Time 
of his Appearance plainly marked out, and that all thoſe 
Characters and Circumſtances foretold of him, unite in 
him in the moſt exact and punctual manner——Tht 
many Perſons eminent for their Piety and Virtue ap 
peared before him, who not only intimated his Coming 
but by their Inſtructions and Example prepared th 
World for his Reception——that thoſe Perſons, amid 
a general Idolatry and Defection from the Law of Rea 
ſon, paid their Reverence and Homage only to dig 
Father and Governour of the World, and declared, b 
their Remonſtrances as well as Example, againſt tht 
ſuperſtitious Practices of the Times in which they lv 
ed That, on this account, he choſe to enter into 
peculiar Relation to them, and promiſed ſpecial Advat 
tages and Bleſſings to them and their Poſterity, on tha 
account That 7heir Teſtimony and Practice we 
ſufficient to continue the Belief and Worſhip of th 
one true God, while Mankind lived moſtly in {mall So 
cieties and ſeparate Families——but that a Kingdom oF whicl 
Worſhippers and Servants of the molt High God bees co 
| tam vor. 
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me neceſſary, when Men were formed into larger 
ommunities and States, to be a ſtanding Monument 
aint the prevailing Idolatry and Corruption of the 
it of the World; and the Depoſitaries of thoſe Re- 
ids which foretold the Appearance of that illuſtrious 
erfon, who was finally to deſtroy Idolatry, and intro- 
"ce the laſt great Diſpenſation of Heaven; That 
blatry was always connected with Vice and unnatu- 
Crimes, and therefore the ſecuring againſt it was 
ting off thoſe Vices in the Root, which ſprang from 
hat, in railing Fences againſt Idolatry, the 
ſity choſe to treat the People who were to be Barriers 
inſt it, according to their peculiar Genius, Educati- 
n and Circumſtances ; and therefore gave them ſuch 
ns as were like to be the molt effectual Preſervatives 
ainſt it, and were the beſt adapted to the weak Ap- 
chenſions and carnal Turn of Mankind; and eſpecially 
{ thoſe who had been educated among Idolaters, and 
ured to Servitude: That it was fit that a Natiou 
(Servants of the moſt High God, and who alone con- 
ned to acknowledge him in oppoſition to all Rivals, 
jould have particular Privileges and Marks of divine 
ard ; and that they ſhould be rewarded or puniſhed, 
they were dutiful Subjects to their King, and obſer- 
nt of his Laws, or otherwiſe, He may be inform. 
by a Detail of Facts, that this actually happencd. 
that they were proſperous and triumphant over their 
emies, While they continued loyal to their King, 
t, when they degenerated into Idolatry, and the 
ces generally accompanying it, they were overcome 
led captive by their Enemies and thoſe different 
ates did always regularly keep pace with their national 
tegrity or Corruption: That though after their 
_tvity they did not again fink into that 1dolatry, 
which they had been ſo often chaſtized, and the 
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ces connected with it; yet they departed entirely 
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from the Spirit of their Law, which they partly explain chere 
ed away, and partly buried under a Load of Traditions, 
and ſubſtituted either a ſtrict Regard to its rπ ˖ uns 
Qbſervations, and ſometimes to their own childiſh r al 
ditions to it, or elſe a mere external Decorum of z.Miitor 
haviour in the place of internal Purity and Retitude quero 
Manners : — That a new Species of Idolatry, (Cy, 
fouſneſs, and a total Devotion to Senſe and the Won 
ſucceeded to. the other which they had forſaken : 
That they not only diſregarded, but even ſlew tho 
Meſſengers who were ſent from time to time to reſon 
them — and became ripe for the Appearance of 
great Prophet who had been promiſed to their Fath 
and threatened them with a general Cataſtrophe of th 
Nation if they would not repent, and amend their Ma 
ners : That therefore they were a ſtanding Proof 
the reſt of the World, of the Unity of God, and} 
Superintendency over human Affairs, that he hates$ 
erſtition and Vice, and loves their Contraries 
And conſequently, the cauiſh Polity was calculated 
lead Mankind to the Acknowledgment and Service 
the one God and Father of all; and by ſo doing, 
pave the Way for that Kingdom of univerſal Righteo 
neſs, which was to be eſtabliſhed by his Son. 


Plan, a 
TOWer « 


Trrs, Gentlemen, is a Sketch, and but a vc: 
one, of the Method by which I would endeavour ind, 
introduce our Pupil to a Knowledge of the medi. 
Out-lines of Revelation, and prepare his Mind Hence © 
ſublimer Views. hong G 

WHILE he is going over the Scripture-Story, vi port 
his Tutor may divide into ſmatl Portions, like In alton 
many Leſſons of Philolophy ; beginning as early ser, 
Creation and Fall of Nan, and the ſeveral Difpen|fnlatio: 
tons conſequent to them, and obviating the Dif nolt am 
as he goes along, I would repreſent to him the Net Cc 
DiSerence between this and all other Hiſtory, Is Imp 


whe 
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whereas the latter gives only a naked View of the 
Facts, this opens the Deſigns of Providence, and ex- 
Lins by what Methods the great Ma/ter and Deſigner 
all executes his Schemes That whereas profane 
Kitory leads us to admire the Perſons of great Con- 
querors, and dazzles us with the Splendour of their 
gions in ſubdping Kingdoms, and running with Ra- 
ity from one Conquelt to another; the ſacred 
books ſhew them as only Inſtruments in the hand of 
Providence, and merely ſubſervient to the wiſe and 
it Ends of the divine Government of the World; 
ind exhibit them to us under the unamiable Image of 
Lions, Tygers, Leopards, &c. which mark their way 
ith Horrour and Confuſion, and live by Blood and 
araage That, in the Riſe and Fall of King- 
oms and Empires, was carried on the great PLay 
lich the common and all-wiſe Parent of the Univerſe 
bad formed for the Government of the World in ge- 
eral, and with a ſpecial Regard to the Kingdom of his 
„. Add to all, that, as the ſupreme Governour has 
pot yet finiſhed his Work, the Deltiny of Kingdoms 
nd States-is ſtill regulated with a view to the ſame 
lan, and does wholly depend on the Wiſdom and 
Power of the Almighty. 
sven Views will open and enlarge the Pupil's 
Mind, and impreſs him with ſuch a deep Senſe of the 
mediate and conſtant Superintendency and Provi- 
nce of an all-wiſe and perfect Mind, as will be a 
rong Guard againſt the Influence of Vice, anda mighty 
bupport to the Principles of Natural Religion. Such 
n altoniſhing Train of c ie Acts of divine Wiſdom, 
Power, and Goodneſs as mult then appear in the Diſ- 
enſations of Providence, will exhibit to kim the 
bolt amiable..and awful Idea of the Character of the 
feat Governour, and give him ſtronger and more laſt- 
g Impreſbons of the divine Attributes than he could 
K 2 have 
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have by any refined abſtract Notions with which a M 
ter can poſſeſs him. 

Bur though I thus recommend a religious Educ 
tion, I would not ſoar ſo high into the ſublimer Reg 
ons of Divinity, as to forget to inſpire him with 
common Principles of Humanity; but rather m 
fne theological Diſcipline ſupport the other, and hin 
its Obligations the cloſer, 

I Wis u, ſaid Eugenio, our Divine has not proce 
ed too faſt with his rheological Inſtitutions, and bei 
where he ought rather to have ended. I doubt ny 
whether the young Mind, immerſed in Senſe, and u 
accuſtomed to Intellectual Reſearches, be a pro 
' Subject to receive ſpiritual Impreſſions, or enter uy 
ſuch ſublime Speculations as Hiero would have us þ 
lieve it is. For my part, 1 ſhould think it more en 
pedient to let it be well verſed m the plainer Elem: 
of Humanity, before it meddled with thoſe ſolemn; 
awful Myſteries of Religion which regard the diy 
Nature and Providence. What makes me think tt 
more Caution neceftary here, is, leſt the unbound 
Curioſity of my Pupil ſhould ſtart more Difficult 
than is in my power, or any Man's to ſolve, Shou 
one, in ſuch a Cale, have recourſe to pure Authon 
to ſtop the young Sceptic's Mouth, this would off 
againſt the noble Rule of Culture preſcribed by Phila 
der, and introduce a flaviſh Reliance on Authority 
Matters of the greateſt Importance, I ſhould notch 


therefore to raiſe more Difficulties than I could fadW&iidrer 


folve, And not to attempt to lay them, were to ben car 
that laudable Principle of Curioſity we ſeek to encoum i that 
Beitdes, as we can only judge-of tke Divine Nature d its 
way of 4:a/:zy with our own, it ſeems the molt 1 end the 
tural and eaſy way of proceeding, to begin with. Hav! 
Study of this, and its various Relations and Duiqfens of 
and when theſe are thoroughly underitood, we t pro 


the 
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then, with more ſafety, and, I conceive advantage too, 
je to the Contemplation of higher Natures. And 
is, Hiero himſelf ſeemed to confeſs at his ſetting 
ut, when he ſaid that we muſt aſcend from the Effect 
9 the Cauſe. , 
uus r confeſs, replied Miero, there is a good deal 
f Shrewdneſs in Eugenio's Obſervation ; but nothing, 
owever, contrary, as far as I can fee, to what I had 
incipally in view, and thought neceſſary to ſuggeſt. 
mong the various Relations in which Man ſtands, I 
bought that which he bears to his Maker, a principal 
ie; and therefore, the ſooner he could be made ac- 
wanted with it, and thoſe Duties which reſult from it, 
reckoned he would bid the fairer for acting his Part 
ell in every other Relation of Life. For Piety, when 
gt unmixt with Superſtition and Enthuſiaſm, was 
ways, and was univerſally confeſſed to be a true 
nend and Support to Virtue, However, I think I 
pficiently obviated Eugenio's Difficulty, by premiſing, 
ſat we were to proceed in reaſonmg with our Pupil only 
mm ſuch Principles as he already knew, and not ſeek 
infuſe Opinions, much leſs impoſe Reaſons, before he 
s able to apprehend them. But if we delay to lay 
ſerials before the Mind, becauſe Difficulties may 
riſe that ſhall puzzle the moſt ſubtile Head, I am 
xd this Argument proves too much, viz. that we 
uſt Lie ſtill and do nothing; there being ſcarce any 
ubjet of Enquiry, in which the ingenious Subtilty of 
tildren may not ſuggeſt more Queſtions than the wiſeſt 
lan can anſwer, After all, I agree with Eugenie thus 
r, that the better they underſtand their own Nature 
d its Connections, the more eaſily they will appre- 
end the Nature and Providence of God. 
Having laid, therefore, ſaid Sgphron, the Founda- 
ens of Piety ; after what Manner, Hicro, would you 
ve Meat proceed? 
K 3 I Wouvrn 
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I WovLD endeavour, reſumed Hiero, to draw ſons 
of the principal Lines of Religion and Virtue upon the D 
tender Mind, For theſe, if they are not congenid 
with the Mind, may certainly be very early ſtampel 
upon it, And when the firſt Impreſſions are once fair 
ly made, it is almoſt inconceivable with what Diffcul- A 
ty and Reluctance they are afterwards effaced, The 
firſt Lineaments of Virtue I would draw upon the ſuf 
ceptible Soul, are theſe, A Regard for Truth, 0k 
dience to Parents and Teachers, a juſt Senſe R 
and Wrong, and of the Dignity of human Natur: ; « 
ftridt Temperance, a general Humanity, and eſpecial) 
Love to one's Country, and Diligence or Induſtry it 
Bujineſs : Add to all, a deep Senſe of Religion, and d 
the Duties and Obligations which it includes; Virtu 
which are the native Sources of private Happineſs, and 
of infinite Importance to Society, Upon thele 
Gentlemen, I ſhall be glad to hear your Opinion, 

As it was now pretty late, we agreed to refer the 
Conſideration of theſe Subjects to another Time, 
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S Walking is none of the leaſt Pleaſures of Life, 

I frequently indulge myſelf in wandering over 

{ pleaſant a Part of the Country as lies about V * ®, 
The blooming and various Aſpects of Nature are a 
real Enjoyment, while I give way to a my/tical ſort of 
kdmiration, and viſit her Shrines with Rapture almoſt 
wer new. The other Morning, having ſtarted early, 
got into the Fields before the Sun was up, and while 
the Dawn did, if I may ſay ſo, ſomewhat imbrown the 
Face of Nature, and, as Shakeſpear has it, dapple the 
drowſy Eaſt with Spots of Grey. The Stillneſs of the 
Scene added to its Solemnity, the Birds were beginning 
to awake, a dan Obſcurity overſhadowed the Moun- 
wins and Groves; every thing tended to compoſe the 
Mind, and quiet its Paſſions. The Streaks of Light 


fon, intimating the Approach of Day; the Scene 
brightened by degrees, and as it brightened, the Crea- 
ures ſeemed to feel more Life and Vigour. The mild 
Dawn of the Eaft was ſucceeded by a redder Fluſh, till 
i laſt the Sun aroſe, and poured the whole Flood of 
Day upon us. I, immediately, felt his chearful Influ- 
ence, by the ſprigbtly Flow of Spirits he raiſed, and 
was half tempted to entertain ſome kind of Reſpect for 
ſo glorious a Creature, whoſe Appearance, like the 
Preſence of ſome ſuperiour Nature, ſeemed to awaken 
ard pladden the whole Scene, The Hills had their 
Tops gilded as with flaming Gold, the Valleys ſeemed 
to riſe to the Eye, as the Shadows went off, the Rivu- 
lets gliſtered with more Luſtre and Tranſparency ; the 
birds mounted aloft, and as they ſoared upwards, py 
K 4 | e 


began at length to ſpread in fleecy Rings over the Ho- 
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ed forth untaught Harmony; the Beaſts were roug 
from their Lodges, the various Inſects ſpread out ther 
Wings in the Morning Ray, and the Woods reſounde; 
with divers Echoes. All Nature ſeemed to breath; 
and live. The Effects of the Sun's Preſence were þ 
conſiderable on me, and every other Creature and 0h. 
ject about me, that I thought it no hard matter 90 
account for the deifying of ſo conſpicuous an Ohjeg 
dy ignorant Mortals. Such Splendour, as overpoyers 
our Sight, not only dazzles, but aſtoniſhes us, And 
Wonder or Aſtoniſhment eaſily runs up into Adoration, 
eſpecially when we know not the Cauſe. This benign 
and diffuſive Influence is fo great on our World, that 
Gratitude would naturally mix with Veneration, and 
both, when united, produce ſome kind of Homage to 
the Fountain of ſo much Warmth and Beneficence, 
This Progreſs of the Mind is ſo natural, that we find 
the Worſhip paid to the Sun was among the earlieſt 
kinds of Idolatry ; and that it ſprung up firſt in the 
Eaſt, where an unclauded Sky and advantageous $i 
tuation favoured the Obſervation of the Heavens. 
WHALE I wandered over the dewy Ground, and waz 
admiring the blooming Verdure of the Graſs and riſing 
Corn, I was ſurprized with a Voice at a little diſtance, 
which made me turn towards it. I had no ſooner 
looked about, than I perceived Hiero, our Divine, on 
the other fide of a Row of Elms, engaged in a pro- 
tound Meditation by himſelf, and venting his Solilo- 
quies with an audible Voice. He ſtood on a little 
Eminence, from whence he had a pretty large Vies 
around him. Sometimes his Eyes were fixed on tlie 
Fields below, at other times he raiſed them to 
Heaven with a devout kind of Ardour; his right Hand 
was ſtretched out in a ſprightly declaiming Attitude, 
and in his left he held a Book. He ſeemed ſo deeply 
intent, and riveted in Thought, that I I 
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night ſafely over-hear his philoſophic Effuſions with- 
ut danger of interrupting them. I ſatisfied my No” 
tions of Decency, by reflecting, that, as Hiero had 
ao Miſtreſs but Nature, I might preſume he would 
liſcover no Secrets, but what every Rival might hear, 
without the Imputation of an impertinent Curioſity. 
accordingly, fitting down on the Bank of the River, 
| took out Pen and Ink, and wrote down in Charac- 


ters, the following Rhapſody, as it ſtreamed from his 


Lips. 
« ——IT muſt be ſo. Elſe why ſuch Harmony iu 


their Operations, and Conſtancy in their Effects? 
Can Beings concur in Efficacy, which never united 
in Deſign, without ſome common Band of Confe- 
* deracy, or combining Cauſe ? Can Chance be the 


* Parent of Urniformity which never fails, or Fate give 


birth to infinite Variety? The ſeveral Parts of this 
material Frame, how diſtant ſoever in Situation, and 
different in their Matter and Compoſition, do yet 
operate continually on each other, and concur, by 
* ſome mighty, though inviſible Influence, to the 
* Production of the fame ſalutary Eſſects. What 
* Inftuence our Farth may have on its Felfow-Planets, 
* or how far its Reaction may affect the Sun, 1 cannot 
* tell; but ſurely 1 feet the kindly Heat of that bright 
b Luminary, inſpiring me with more than uſual Glad 
* neſs, Nor on me alone is his Bounty ſo efficacious.. 
The other Creatures partake his enlivening Energy. 
* To him the vegetable Tribes owe all their Bloom 
" and Beauty, It is his piercing Ray, which entering 


the fertile Mould, ripens the vital Sap, and exalts 


" it into the ſlender Tubes, open to receive it, after. 
* the Rarefaction of the internal Air, that was com=- 
« preſſed by the Cold of Night. This nutritive juice, 
* being attracted along the minute Canals, ſhoots up 
ia Branches, expands into Leaves, burits out in 
K 5 Gems, 
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Gems, and cloathes them with all their /, 
« Honours, What Power is it then, which unt © { 
*< theſe diſtant Parts of Nature, and adapts their . 
„ tual Influences in ſuch nice Proportion? Ar 
*« ſupplied this Fountain of Light and Heat, with E © © 
« genial and inexhauſted Treaſure, and who diſpenſ i ©* * 
„ with ſuch munificent, yet wiſe Profuſion? Thy; © * 
Objects are certainly too remote, to have combines Ml © " 
„by mutual Concert, towards producing one jon © © 
Effect. Beſides, what Inſtruments or Meſſengeelfil © U 
could paſs between them, to ſettle their diſtna F 
*© Powers and Times of Operation? Yet theſe ne i 
*« interfere with each other, but conſpire with aſt ths 
„ niſhing Harmony in the Propagation and Growlliil - Ul 
of Plants and Animals, Parts therefore they mul *C 
Abe of a common Syſtem, and ſome mighty Hu © * 
* muſt hold them together, by a powerful, thou © 
*© unſeen Chain. Who elſe can repair the Sun's cin 
* tinual Decays, and diſtribute his Bounties in Nn a 
* ber, Weight and Meaſure? Nor is it the Sun au © 
* that muſt be leagued in friendly Union with the vil © L 
«c getable and animal Tribes. A large Concurrence q © © 
other Cauſes, aright Temperature of Earth, and a © 
and Water, and Seaſons, is neceſſary to the I © 
„and Health of the numerous Inhabitants that il © 
maintained on our Globe. None of theſe Parts I 
«© detached from the others, or independent of then h 
« The Earth ſupports the Plants; Air and Wal £ 
« nouriſh them; the Plants ſupply the Animals vii. © © 
Food; theſe are ſubordinate to each other, and OM 
are ſubjected to the Elements in which they reſide a. 
In them they live, and to them they reſign thc OM 
reſpective Natures, Theſe Elements compole 0 5 3 
common Maſs, and are governed by the ſame Li . . 
All Nature therefore is one wondrous Piece, x g 
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confpiring Mole. That its different, and fomt 
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times jarring, Parts ſhould co-operate for the Pre- 
« ſervation and Benefit of ſuch infinitely diverſiſied 
« Creatures, beſpeaks an Onenels of Deſign, and mutt 
« require the Preſence and Overſight of ſome Power 
« equal to that Deſign, The ſeveral Creatures are 
« all confined to their reſpective Elements, nor can 
« any of them act beyond their own Province, It 
« muſt therefore be ſome ſuperiour Nature, who, un- 
« circumſcribed by Time or Space, pervades the 
« Univerſe, and is intimately preſent with the whole 
« Extent of Nature, Whoever this univerſal Being 
« is, he mult be at the head of Things, ſupreme in 
« Wiſdom as in Power, the Author and Mover of 
« the Whole ; who inſpires its Powers, preſerves its 
« cations. and, ſeeing all his Works from the 
« Beginning to the End, conducts their Operations, 
| « with an unerring Hand, to Perfection and Happi- 
« neſs. Through what an aſcending Scale of Being 
and Beauty, am I led, to recognize a governing 
« Nature, or univerſal Mind, who filled up every 
« Link of the immenſe Series, and bid the ſeveral 
Orders move upwards, and ſucceed each other in 
« endleſs Progreſſion, and all be happy in each ſuc- 
* ceſlive Station to the utmoſt Extent of their Capa- 
city and Condition! From rude and unformed, 1 
e riſe to poliſhed, and almolt breathing Matter. From 
* hence I aſcend, through the various Tribes of Ve- 
e getation, till ſcarce any Chaſm is left between the 
e ſenſible Plant, and the ſtupid Shell-Fiſh which ad- 
« heres to its native Rock, From henee I advance, 
through almoſt infinite Orders of Animal Life, ull 
© Inſtin&t well nigh co-incides with Reaſon, and the 
* Brute is refining into Man; whoſe ſuperiour Frame 
points out Intelligence, Wiſdom and Activity. Man 
* ſeems to ſtand on the utmoſt Verge of the material 
World, and to lift his Head with high Ambition 

into 
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0 into that of Spirits. What Orders of Intelligence 
may lie beyond the human Rank, and fill up the 
jimmenſe Interval between Deity and this middle 
Limit of Exiſtence, who can tell? To us the 
«© upper end of the Scale, and the intermediate 
Links, are veiled in Darkneſs, But 1 knoy 
enough to convince me, that I am of heavenly Ex 
traction, and allied to infinite Perfection. This 
«« periſhable Stuff which I carry about me, I borrowed 
« Fom the Earth on which I tread, and there I mf 
ſoon lay it down. But whence this Quickneſs and 
** Range of Thought? This Flight of Imagination 
„ and Divinity of Reaſon ? Whence but from the 
«© Source of all Intelligence and Wiſdom ? But x 
„ while ſince, his Miniſter, the Sun, ſpread a chearfd 


«© Warmth through my mortal Frame; now methinks 
l feel more divine Senſations pervading my immortd 


Part. Who then kindled this celeſtial Fire? Who 
*< lighted up this Conſciouſneſs of my higher Relation, 
and taught my Boſom to beat with inexpreſlible 
«© Joy? Who but God, inſpiring God, that kind and 
<<. gentle Being, whoſe ſupreme Delight is to diffule 
Happineſs for ever, and whoſe Bounty extends to 
all, without Partiality or Envy? 

HerE Hiro, pauſing a while, began to raiſe his 


Voice ſtill higher, lifted up his Eyes and both his 


Hands to Heaven; and I could perceive a brighter 
Fluſh animating his Countenance, when he thus con- 
tinued ; 

« © amiable and perfect Nature! Thou ſovereign 
« and univerſal Mind ! Eternal Spring of Wiſdom and 
„ Order! How ſtupendous are thy Works! What 
« rrugality amid infinite Profuſion? What compli 
« cated Effects are- produced by the ſimpleſt Cauſes? 
„% The Sun, bright Image of thy immenſe Benignity! 
* wot Only enfivens the animal, but ſupports the 

| vegetable 
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« Ws vegetable World, and ripens and prepares Matter 
« for all the Purpoſes of Life and Vegetation, Nor 
« js our Earth the only Partaker of his Munificence. 


« Thou commandeſt him, O univerſal Parent! to en- 
lighten and cheer ſurrounding Worlds by the per- 


« petual Diffuſion of his Bounties. His Preſence, 
« like to thine, diſpels Darkneſs and Sorrow, and in- 
« fuſes ſecret Raviſhment into the Heart, His Extinc- 
« tion would bring on an univerſal Gloom and Horror 
inſupportable. The Air, that yielding and expanſive 
Element, like the Breath of God, not only feeds 
« and nouriſhes the vaſt Variety of living Creatures, 
« but even the vegetative Tribes, which could not 
« {ubſilt without this common Pabulum. What Won- 
« ders are performed by that ſimple Engine, the 
« Power, of Gravitation or Attraction, by which the 
„ huge Machinery of Nature is linked in inviolabie 
Union, and the vaſt Worlds of Matter continue ſuf- 
on, pended and balanced in perfect Equilibrium! O almigh- 
ible ty Former ! To it, thy prime Miniſter in our World, 
and ve owe the Stability of our Mountains, the Current 
' of our Rivers, the Aſcent of our Springs and Va- 
ours, which deſcend by the ſame Influence in Rains, 
do refreſh and fructify the Earth. To it we owe our 
his WF rides, which keep the immenſe Collection of the 
1 1 WW Waters continually freſh and wholeſome ; and the 
zhtet f Aſcent of the nouriſhing Juices to the Tops of the 
con higheſt Trees. To it are we indebted for the Force 
WH of our Pumps, the Vigour of our Machines, and the 
reign WW indiſſoluble Coheſion of Bodies. In this wonder- 
n and WW working Power, I recognize thy Being, and univer- 
' fal Providence; a Power which penetrates the Eſ- 
' ſence and inmoſt Particles of Bodies, combines the 
' remoteſt Objects in mutual Sympathy and Concord; 
' and, operating by unmechanic Forces, produces the 
| molt perſe& Mechaniſm of a World! In contem- 
« plating 
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« plating theſe inferiour Wheels and Movements of 
«© this beauteous and ever moving Machine, let ne 
„ adore the almighty Mover, who impreſſed, andeye 
«« impreſſes the mighty never failing Energy, 1M « | 
« which the whole Creation continues always fir 
and flouriſhing ! The Immenſity of thy Works 
«© beſpeaks Thee immenſely great, and poſſeſſed o 
„ univerſal Dominion. Their aſtoniſhing Beauty an, 


In 
«© Variety ſhew Thee to be the Origin of Order ud. 
“ Perfection. Their Conveniency and Uſefulneſs toi e 
Creatures, diſcover Thee exuberant in Goodneſs il « |, 
And indeed how numerous and diverſified thy Of « c 
*« ſpring! O thou Parent of Being and of Beauty 
The vegetable Train confeſs thy Bounty, wh {; 
from the Earth's nutritious Breaſts they ſuck e 
vital Spirit that feeds their tender and lovely Forms « (4 
«© When they wither and ſeem to die, the returning ee 
«© Sun, the unwearied Miniſter of thy Beneficence, r:M « 1; 
calls them into Life, and makes them riſe bloom . g 
« ing from Corruption and Decay. For the gro in 
© Particles of the fertile Globe, being prepared in HM h 
© exquilite Laboratory of Nature, and diſtilled throng « 1, 
its wonderful Alembics, the Pores of the ſurviving « , 
«© Root, they are refined into a purer Subſtance, gi 
«© ſublimed into a fine ethereal Spirit. Beautifii et. 
*© Image of that Circulation of Nature, and Conver ce 
«© fon of Forms, by which the Face of Things is coal ed 
« tinually renewed, the Waſtes of Nature ſupplied in 
and Decay made the Parent of Life and Vigor yi. 
Infinite Races and Succeſſions of Animals ſpring fron Sy 
thy Goodneſs, and every Corner of thy wide DF © to 
% main ſwarms with Life and new Creation; a3 WE © ful 


thou walt afraid, leſt any of thy unemployed Tre“ Be 
4 ſures ſhould be loſt, and thy Bonnties be untaſteq © cre 
* and unenjoyed. Nicely is the Oeconomy of ever '' N. 


Creature adjuſted to its Rank and Make, and e Rhap! 
A quiſite! 
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« quiſitely formed for imbibing its proper Satisfactions. 
« How curiouſly is each of them armed againſt the Dau- 
gers, to which their Situation expoſes them, by proper 
Inſtincts, or Weapons of Defence! The Parts how 
« admirably framed for continuing the Species, ſo that 
« Nature is ever teeming with new Births, to repair 
« the Breaches made, and maintain the Succeſſion of 
« Beings, who are to live, and be happy on her inex- 
© hauſtible Sto res! But chief on Man haſt thou ſhows 
« ered diſtinguiſhed Goodneſs. His outward Frame 
« how fair, how erect and formed for Contemplation ! 
« Cloathed with manly Dignity and Strength, or elſe 
« ſoftened with milder Grace, and alluring Smiles 
« ſpread through every Feature. It was Thou, O Pa- 
rent of Love, who taughteſt the human Face to 
% charm with ſuch expreſſive Sweetneſs, and ordain- 
« ed'ſt the Paſſions to vibrate from Heart to Heart, 
« with Harmony ſo reſponſive ; by thoſe endearing 
„ Bands linking him with the Partners of his Nature 
in friendly and enchanting Union. Thou haſt placed 
* him a Spectator of thy majeſtic Works above and 
« below, and by ſtamping on his Mind the Features 
« of Divinity, ſuperiour Thought and Reaſon, haſt 
« oiven him to recognize his relation to Thee his 
eternal Parent. Thou halt ſettled that Poiſe, I per- 
«© ceive amidſt the various Powers of my compound- 
« ed Frame; thou halt planted thoſe generous Feelings 
in the human Breaſt, which, being duly cultivated, 
yield unfailing Rapture, and by forming Man to a 
„Sympathy with univerſal Nature, haſt allowed him 
to taſte the Pleaſures of Divinity. Let him grate- 
„fully acknowledge bis Obligations to his ſupreme 
* Benefator, and adore the bounteous Hand that 
* crowned him with ſuch Glory and Excellence of 
Nature. Here the inſpired Divine ended his 
W Rhapſody, and coming down the Hill, paſſed di- 
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rectly by me, without ever minding me: ſo that! 
quietly followed him home, reſolved to impart my 
Morning Entertainment to the Gentlemen of our Society. 

THE Society met in the Evening in the Garden, 
where, after walking up and down for ſome time, ye 
aſcended the artificial Mount, which is on the wel 
ſide, and from whence, there is a Proſpect of the ur. 
rounding Fields, It has a convenient Seat on the Summit, 
and is coyered a-top with a light airy Dome, open on 
every ſide, and ſupported by a few ſlender Pillars, 
Here we had. a charming Land:cape of green Lawns, 
ſhady Thickets, and the River, on which the Sun dif: 
perling his feeble Beams, gave it the Appearance of 
ſhining Glaſs. The Flocks were now returning to the 
Folds, the Cows with full Udders, the Lambs bleat- 
ing, and friſking about, the Horſes neighing, and ca. 
pering wantonly, The Maids followed with their 
Milk-Pails and chearful Looks, and (till enlivened the 
Scene? The Flowers breathed their Evening Fragrance 
all around, the Sun grew broader, and his Beams, in 
which Millions of Creatures were playing, became fun. 
ter as he approached the Horizon, till at length he di- 
appeared from our Sight; but left us an ample Horizon, 
deeply tinctured and illuminated with various Hues, 


by the Refraction of his Rays. We taok our Seats] 


in this delightful Eminence, and were entertaining 
ourſelves with thoſe Beauties of Nature and Still Life, 
of which we had then ſo agreeable a Proſpect ; when, 1 
told the Company I would divert them, if they choſe 
it, by reading to them a philoſophic Rhapſody I had 
wrote that Morning, in the open Fields, about the 
time of Sun-riſing. They were pleaſed with the Pro- 
poſal; upon which I read to them the aforeſaid Rhap- 
ſody of Hiero's, with his Addreſs to the Genius and 
Parent of Nature, I prefaced it with telling them, 
that they would not reliſh the Effulion thronghly, 19 
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es they ſuppoſed they ſaw the Rhapſedi/? in his raving 
m attitude, with his Eyes up-lifted, his Hands out- 
y. N gretched, his Face glowing with a ſacred Kindof Enthu- 
en, ſaſm, and himſelf ſtanding upon a riſing Ground, emit- 

ve ung his Raptures, not quite unlike the Prieſteſs of A. 
el d, as ſhe ſtood on the inſpiring Tripod. The 
fur Gentlemen heard me out, with deep Attention; when 
Here, who could ſcarce refrain himſelf from interrupt- 
ng the Recital every now and then, thus broke 
ence, 

I Mucx doubt, Gentlemen, that the Rhapſodiſt is 
zot a little obliged to the Reciter, for the Diſtinctneſs 
nd Coherence of the Rhapſody. I am afraid the Heat 
fan extempore Tranſport would ſcarce have produced 
piece of Reaſoning, which ſeems to hang together, 
nd which does not want its Colouring and Imagery, 
nleſs it had been laboured and wrought up by the cool 
ouches of the Cloſet. 

Tis hardly fair in Hiero, ſaid Sophron, to ſuppoſe 
at Simplicius has, all along, been amuſing us with a 
anciful Tale of a Scene which never exiſted 3 nor do 
I think it, with my Friend's Leave, quite polite, to 
fert poſitively, that a warm Imagination kindled to an 
common Degree, by the mild Splendour of a morn- 
Ws Sun, and a full Proſpect of Nature, in its moſt ver- 
ant Dreſs and amiable Attitudes, amidſt the conſent- 
Chorus of the animal Creation, may not have caſt 
7 a beautiful and well- connected Rhapſody, during 
at ſudden Glow of Fancy, without waiting for cooler 
leditation, I apprebend the Mind is moſt fruitful and 
gorous in its Conceptions, when it is hurried on by 


Pro- Wh a ſudden Impulſe, and Extacy of Imagination, if 
* my call it ſo. | 
an 


Au not, replied Hiero, ſo poſitive in my Opinion, 
om any mean Conception of our Friend's Abilities, 
from a Senſe of my own Incapacity of rhapſodizing 

{0 
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ſo coherently, This Morning, as I was walking 


5 4 
the Fields pretty early, I remember I fell into a 2 * 
Effuſion, ſomething like this but now recited by Sin. mie 
plicius; I do not know likewiſe, but in the warm k. 9 . 


motion I then felt, I may have given Voice and 4c. 


| to h 
cent to the Sallies of my Fancy, perhaps more than I. 
ought to have done in the open Fields: but if ny... 
Friend was there unknown to me, and liſtened to m = 
Soliloquy, and means to have repeated to you, aH e 
I then looſely threw out, let him ſtand forth and ſe t 
ſo. For my part, I here honeltly confeſs, I can 6g]... 
tinguiſh but a few, a very few Features of my Prof e 
duction; the reſt are his own, and he has giver ber, 
Shapelineſs and Proportion to the whole. * 
Since Hiero, ſubjoined I, has put me to the Qu re 
tion, I muſt frankly confeſs the innocent Fraud I berg 
guilty of, in liſtening to my Friend's private Effuſions 1! 
and taking them down in Short-hand in the beſt made ; 
ner I could; without pretending to add to, or u 
from, that Flow of Fancy which he then indulged ond 
J hope, Gentlemen, that you, whom I have entertane be 
at our Friend's Expence, will be my Patrons, u ders 
make an Apology for the Theft I have committed. Ine p. 
* SURELY, faid Sophron, Hiero cannot be offendeWolſe!; 
that you have done him, as he acknowledges himl/WWrre 0 
more than Juftice, If you have really improved up 18 
his Sentiments, he is too good-natured to envy MMyhat | 
Friends the Entertainment to which he gave wo own p 
by affording at leaſt the unwrought Materials. W enſes 
if he has only given a fair Recital of your morniſons : 
Raptures, you will forgive the Expreſſion, I hope ind c 


will excuſe him for having ſhewn us ſo amiable a f 
cimen, how Philoſophers, if they do not, at k 
ought to ſpend their Mornings, 
' I PROTEST, Gentlemen, reſumed Hero, this Welten 1 
Cownright Perſecution, I ſhall hardly eyes Wo 

plicid 
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ſliciut, for having ſerved me ſuch a Trick, to attend, 
s he has done, to a Man in a raving Fit, and Poſ- 
wre too; with all the Marks of Madnefs about him, 
to take a Copy of his Ravings, and then to expoſe them 
to his Acquaintances, the very firſt time he ſees them. 
And then for you, Gentlemen, to defend this 
mkind and unfriendly Practice and to talk of one's 
gliloquies and Raptures, and all that; as if a Man 
were a Lunatic or Viſionary of the laſt Age, when Re- 
relations and divine Effuſions were no unuſual Pre- 
tence 3 is, I think, neither fair nor generous in you. 
Refides, I do not know if one ts accountable, when ſo- 
ter, for what he has either ſaid or done, during the 
nad Fit. 

Fox my part, ſaid Conſtant, if what we have now 
[heard be raving, I wiſh always to rave in that manner. 
My Fancy ſeldom lifts me among the Clouds, or above 
he ordinary pitch of common Senſe; but were it to 
niſe me ſo high as it has done my Friend, and to 
conduct me through ſuch charming Scenes, I ſhould 
bve much to mount aloft, and go along with it whi- 
tterſoever it ſhould lead me. And let who would call 
ne Frantic, or Viſionary, or Caſtle-builder, I ſhould 
Whoſſeſs my Soul in perfect Peace and build and 
we on. 

I SEE no harm, ſubjoined Eugenio, in being ſome- 
what mad now and then, provided we keep it in our 
own power to return, when we pleaſe, to our ſober 
enſes. There are none without their frantic Excur- 
lons at times, beyond the ordinary Meaſures of Life 
ind common Senſe. -All the Art lies in timeing our 
Madneſs well, or in employing it on harmleſs Sub- 
es, By giving vent to the frantic Humour in phi- 
plophic Ravings, or poetic Sallies, which have been 
ten thought allied to Phrenzy, we ſhall, I imagine, 
boner diſcuſs the Fewel of the Diſtemper, and be in 
ols 
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leſs danger of growing delirious in our ordinary Com. 


merce, and at the expence of others, I have often 1 
heard of great Men cutting Capers, and playing ſtrange we 


Monkey-Tricks in private, and looking as grave and 
demure as Senators, when they appeared in public, * 


The human Conſtitution will ſcarce bear a long conti- " 
nued Stretch of uniform, ſober Thinking, and there . 
fore muſt be allowed its Gambols; unleſs we mean that - 
it ſhould loſe the Powers of Thinking altogether, and p . 
become ſtark mad, through an Exceſs of Sobriety. ye 


I Caxxor tell, replied Sophron, whether the Point Hr 
ſhould be puſhed ſo far as Eugenio ſeems to think, 


The Mind, without doubt, needs its Relaxations, and 1 

0 2 2 | 
can no more bear a long, intenſe Strain of Thought or * 
Paſſion, without maddening a little, than the Nene, v. 
can ſuſtain long a violent Action or Preſſure, without 
ſome Acceſſes of a Fever. But that we ſhould actual) View 


indulge certain Degrees of Madneſs, to "prevent the 
being mad in good earneſt, I cannot eaſily comprehend, 
However, if we are at any time to. give wanton Ply 
to Thought, or to indulge an uncontrouled Fancy, 
do not know on what the Mind can rave more agree 
ably than on the Beauties of Nature. A Mind ſtruc 
with the fair, or grand, or harmonious in Nature 
cannot contemplate thoſe Forms without Emotion, and 
a certain Pitch of Admiration. And wherever the Ad 
miration runs high, either it is Poſſeſſion, or mult create 


Cat! 


a Paſſion, which looks ſomething like it. In reality 0 
it is an amiable and delightful Poſſeſſion; but, like e ;0; 
others, it carries the Mind out of its wonted Courſe en d 
and fires the Imagination with Conceptions, of which, t 
it is quite incapable at other times. In this rapturouWMe mof 
State, Objects, which have the ſlighteſt Relation or Ss ..1:- 
militude to each other, being preſented to the Mind * 
are ſeized by it with an immenſe Ardour, and worxec —4 
pp by it into various Shapes and Combinations, which. 151 
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. gun draw others into the ſame Vortex, (ſuch is the 
en Atoniſtüng Attraction of our Ideas!) and bring along 
age with them a new Tram of Imagery; fo that one is 
nd gequently amazed by what myſterious Sympathy the 
lic. ¶ udidden Images aroſe, and formed themſelves into 
au wech ſurprizing Order and Regularity. Whatever Ac- 
ere i tivity the Mind may exert on ſuch Occaſions, it feemg 
that w have little Command over its own Ideas. The quick 
leitations of Fancy, and ſudden Flaſhes of oppoſite or 
reſembling Images, muſt dart out in interrupted Sallies 
of Thought, and frequently in disjointed Reaſonings, 
which have the Appearance of Madneſs and Folly, ra- 
ad rr than of ſober Reflection. But whoever has expe- 
fenced this kind of Poſſeſſion, upon ſurveying any 
of Nature's lovely or majeſtic Scenes, has been bewil- 
tered in the Labyrinths of Fancy, into which thoſe 
Views have led him, will, 1 behieve, chuſe to lay his 
ſind open to all ſuch Impreſſions, and be far from 
hecking that noble Enthuſiaſm, which they tend na- 
rally to inſpire, 

I CanxoT_ help being ſurprized, ſaid Hiero, that 
te Generality of People are fo little ſenſible of thoſe 
ple and obvious Beauties of Nature that environ us 
When all hands, and entertain every Senſe with. its pro- 

her Pleaſures, How few care for getting out of the 
Duſt or Smoke of a City, into the freſh Air of the 
omtry? The moſt verdant Fields and enamelled 
Wexdows have no Charms for them, no more than 
ie rough Stones or Dirt of the Street; elſe why do 
en thoſe, who are at liberty to make a Choice, ſeek 
0 ſeldom to exchange the one for the other? And 
' thoſe who live in the Country, how few know how 
o reliſh ſuch rural Beauties as they daily fee; or to 
toy that vernal Delight, which almoſt irreſiſtibly 
wings up in the Mind in a fine Day; when Nature 
' reſt in her lovelieſt Robes, and the Sun gilds her 

; Face 
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Face with additiqnal Luſtre! For my part, I cannot 
go into the Fields in fair Weather, and an unclouded 
Sky, without feeling my Heart gladdened with the 
Proſpect, and falling ſometimes into thoſe wild Re. 
veries and Labyrinths of Fancy Sophron was ment. 
oning juſt now, which give a Man the Aſpet of one 
poſſeſt or Nature-/track. 

I AcxxowLEDGE, Gentlemen, replied Eugenis 
the proſpect of a beautiful, rich Country, like that 
now before us, which yields fine Paſture for Cattle, 
and Plenty of good Grain; where the Inhabitants live 
ealy and independent, by their own honeſt Induſtry 
and where none of the Neceſſaries or Conveniences 
of Life are wanting, is a delightful Sight, and muff 
rejoice the Heart of every Briton. But I frankly con 
feſs, that I can look at Nature in all her Bloom, ; 
dreſſed out, if you will, in every Charm that cant 
ſuppoſed to allure the Eye, without falling into thok 
Extaſies my worthy Friends talk of, or growing 
diſtracted Lover of the beauteous Dame. Was Naty 
animated now, as ſhe was in ancient Times, wi 
Deities and Graces, were the Woods now inhabite 
by Dryads and Hamadryads, and had one a Chanc 
to meet a ſweet light-footed Nymph at every otbe 
Fountain or the End of a Walk, I do not queltion b 


. nünit 
1 ſhould grow a warm Admirer of Nature; and migh 


perhaps, make an Elopement too in a Morning, t "4 
ſend an Hour or ſo with one of thoſe fair Divinitie 1 N 
bat ever ſince our rigid, cold Philoſophy, and lere * 
Ung Theology, have baniſhed thoſe Powers hg 
(races, and diſ-peopled the Groves and Meadows * 
their gay Inhabitants, I look at Nature with the Ey fre, 
of a Philoſopher rather than of a Lover; and, li bt 
2 diienchanted Knight, imagine myſelf in perfect Ay. = 
J;mde in a Deſart. 1. 8 
I Faux believe, ſaid Cozſſant, Eugenio | 1 
peu Nat 
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ot boxen his mind very ingenuouſly ; the Country is, to 
el um, 1 dare ſay, a mere Deſart indeed, without the 
be preſence of ſome fair Divinity. She alone can change 
ee BN he Wilderneſs into a charming Scene, and make the 
iti 


fields and Fountains, the Trees and Rivers look 
teautiful, There is only one Thing I much doubt, 
and that is, whether he would have ſtarted of a 
Horning in ſuch a Hurry, to keep an Appointment 


that eim one of thoſe pretty Forms, unleſs they had been 
tle, mod Fleſh and Blood. But though the World of 
UW be Ancients may have better ſuited the Taſte of a 


Lover or a Poet, as the former had a chance to carry 
on an Intrigue with a more than mortal Form, and 


muh the latter was better ſupplied with Images and Ma- 
© WMfchines, ro enliven his Compoſitions, and extricate 
eim when brought to a pinch; yet I cannot help 
* thinking that, to a true Philoſopher, the Univerſe, 


: mpeopled as it is of thoſe imaginary Inhabitants, 
WS vil appear more beautiful and auguſt, than when the 


Vat hole Council of the Gods aſſembled on the Top of 
ug , and the Monarch himſelf, with his ambroſial Curls, 
bin hook Olympus to its Center. If indeed Eugenis 
_ (es, as he pretends, look upon the Univerſe with the 


Hes of a Philoſopher, he will find it peopled with 
nünitely greater Swarms of Inhabitants, than it was 
tought to be in ancient Times; Inhabitants teo, 
vhoſe Natures are better adapted to the Elements in 
which they reſide, than were thoſe Abodes allotted by 
the Poets and other Mythological Gentlemen to their 
Deities, either ſuperiour or ſubaltern. As a Philoſo- 
der, he will diſcern an admirable Subordinati on of the 
ütterent Ranks of Creatures to each other, and of all 
bo the Good of the univerſal Syſtem. Things un- 
bling themſelves by Degrees, and in a riſing Scale of 
rogreſſion, advancing towards Perfection; — the Laws. 
0 Nature acting with an amazing Simplicity, and yet 

accompliſhing 
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accompliſhing their Effects with immenſe Vigour an, 

inviolable Conſtancy, In ſhort, there is not the ſmall 

Portion of the Univerſe, nor the minuteſt Animal d 

thoſe infinite Races that fill it, but may furniſh the acutel 

Philoſopher with Matter for Enquiry, not to be. exhauſ 

ed, and yet daily aſtoniſh him with new Diſcoveries o 

the ſupreme Wildom and Beneficence of the Almight 

Geometrician. 

W1THOUT entering ſo deep into Philoſophy, ſad! 

as Conſtant would have us, or conſidering the Face 

Nature in the political Light Eugenio talks of, I thi 

it affords a noble and entertaining Spectacle even tt 

the molt ſuperficial Obſerver. The ſimpleſt Peaſm 

that walks abroad in the Ficlds, may, if he has hi 

Senſes about him, behold with Pleaſure that delicio 

Valley now before us, through which the River winds it 

Fmooth and tranſparent Stream, adorned all along wit 
wild Flowers and Trees looſely ſcattered on its Borders 
yon little Eminence beautifully tufted with Wood; yo 
empurpled Field of Beans, whoſe refreſhing Odours a 
wafted to us by the Weltern Breeze; or yon ſtate| 
Ridge of Mountains, whoſe Tops were but a while fin 
gilded by the Evening Ray. He needs no Philoſophy 
methinks, to reliſh theſe obvious Beauties, which A 
ture has ſcattered ſo profuſely all around him. His Hi 
beats with Joy amidſt ſuch-delightful Scenes, while | 
feels every Senfe an Inlet to ſome new Pleaſure, N 


pes 11 
bm the 


ture, by cloathing every Object with ſo much Beauty, and 
as well as adapting all ſo admirably to the Uſes of Li the 1 
meant thereby to excite in us the ſweeteſt Senſation s, 2 
Therefore we fulfil that Intention, and beſt ſhew Oe, I 
Gratitude to the Author of Nature, by keeping o are 
Minds open to all thoſe Infuſions of Joy, which nat; 2 b. 
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rally flow in upon them from his Works in eve 
Quarter. Theſe Satisfactions may be enjoyed at 
times, without any Proſpect of immediate or fatu 

Can 
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Gin, ach as Eugenio ſuggeſted; and, though they may 
xeive a higher Seaſoning from Philoſophy, yet they 
my be highly reliſhed by ſuch as are entirely unac- 
minted with it. 

Au convinced, ſubjoined Sen, that the Bean- 
ws of Nature were expreſsly deſigned by the all-wiſe 
thor, to affect the human Heart with various Senſa— 
ions of Tleaſure; but I am afraid, Gentlemen, that, 
order to reliſh theſe to any Purpoſe, the Mind mult 


diſengaged and in good Humour; and a 74% for 
ure (fo to ſpeak) muſt be formed and cultivated. 


he having Senſes is not enough to make us enjoy 
ature with an original Reliſh, An inward Eye and 
x maſt be gained to perceive this primitive Beauty 
xd Harmony, ſuch as we ſtudy to acquire in all the 
tative Arts. Without theſe, notwithſtanding all 
i other Senſes, Nature may {till be to us a rude un- 
ey Maſs, and its fineſt Muſic mere Diſſonance. 
we homcly Ploughman, when he walks out to his 
hours, and draws the fragrant Breath of the Morn- 
or when the Sun's enlivening Ray darts upon 
n from the Mountain's Top, may, perhaps, feel his 
lart bound within him, and be prompted, by a hap- 
Concurrence of thoſe and other delightful Objects 

ing for Joy. The plodding Citizen too, when he 
pes into the the Fields on a Summer's Evening, 
un the Smoke of the City, may feel his Senſes raviſh- 
and his Heart gladdened, fe does not know how, 
he Impreſſions which © nald Evening, verdant 
ids, and the freſh Air make upon him; but, I be- 
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rw oe, 1 may ſay that both the Citizen and Plough- 
ng oi are affected chiefly in a mere mechanical Man- 
1 nar; 2 briſker Flow of Spirits is excited by a few na- 
ever Cauſes, while they continue to behold Nature 
| at M as ſhop: 2m Inſenſoility, as the Ox who treads 


 farudh Crals. ere , though I will not take upon 
'$ 


1 me 
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me to ſay, that Philoſophy is neceſſary to reliſh Miet 
ture aright, yet, as I ſaid, it needs a peculiar Tau ref 
the Mind muſt be prepared to enjoy the SimplicityMiſthi? 


the Innocence, the Grandeur, the Beauty, of m 
scenes. But how is this to be done? No otheryiſe 
I] conecive, than by often withdrawing from the Dit 
and Hurry of Life, caſting off its Cares as much 2 
poſſible, huſhing the ruder Paſſions, and being mud 
converſant with natural Objects, till we feel them i 
all their Force and Beauty. For, while our Thought 
are engroſſed by any particular Plan or Scheme we 
purſuing; whilſt Avarice, Ambition, Love, or any 
ther Paſſion has an abſolute Sway over us, the Field 
will ſmile, the Trees bloſſom, the Fountains murmu 
the Birds ſing, and Nature charm in vain, We | 
enjoy nothing but what fooths the favourite Paſſi 
Till we enter into ourſelves, recover our inward Free 
dom, and reliſh the Innocence and good Order of 
Mind, all the Symmetry and Grandeur of the Unive 
will be unfelt by us; nay, I may ſay, that Nature wi 
appear ſtained and darkened to us, and we ſhall be 
2 Storm amid(t the Calm of Retirement. 

1 Au much of Sephron's Opinion, faid Hiero, t 
\Good-humour and a Command of the Paſſions are a 
ſolutely neceſſary to enjoy Nature with an original a 
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ſincere Reliſh, This Health of the Mind is as nec hon 
ſary for taſting its proper Satisfactions, as that of ü irerſe 
Body is to the taſting any ſenſible Pleaſures, But 1 Wy v 
convinced withal, that the frequent Contemplation baren 
Nature is an admirable Mean to promote this G00 eap 0) 
humour, te lull our Cares aſleep, and blunt the Edge MM to vi 
Paſſion, When we fee Nature looking ſo fair and fo Dh 
riſhing, a joyful Creation {warming round us, enjoy: hi 
each their reſpectiveFelicities, in guiltleſs Peace, pour, c 
Forth their wild and artleſs Notes, and fondly exprellWy:ri.1 
their mutual Loves; when we feel the Sun's genMiaprin, 


R 
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at cheering our Spirits, and ſuch delicious Fragran- 
e cefeſhing the Senſe, muſt not every ſocial and ſym- 
city thizing Mind harmonize with Nature, and rejoice in 
un c wide-ſpread Felicity? The Progreſs of the Mind 
ſuch a Situation, is charmingly painted by our admi- 
ble Poet, in theſe ſublime Lines, which I can never 
ad without feeling ſome Degree of that Rapture 
hich muſt have fired his Mind when he wrote them. 
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be! 


Comtentment walks 
The ſunny Glade, and fzels an inward Bliſs 
Spring o'er his Mind, beyond the Power of Kiz75 
To purchaſe, Pure Serenity apace 
Induces Thought, and Contemplation fill. 
I/ fwift Degrees the Love of Nature works, 
And warms the Boſom; till at laſt ſublime 
C Rapture, and enthujtaſtic Heat, . 

le feel the preſent Dir v, and taſte 
The 7% of God to ſee a Ay Wald. 


WarLE we hw partake of the common Feaſt, and 
ure the Happineſs of others by Reflection, how is it 
allble but Good-humour mult ſpring up in our Minds, 
nd Gratitude likewiſe to our common Parent, the 
vuntain of ſuch Serenity and Bliſs ? And indeed, 
ithout this Conſideration of a Deity directing the U- 
verſe, what a dull and pitiful Thing would it appear? 
ow void of Order and Deſign? A World, without 
Parent and preſiding Genius, muſt be a mere Chaos, a 
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Coole of Ruins that could exhibit nothing fair or friend- 
Edge Wi to view. But when, by the Aid of a genuine Phi- 
ad fofWlophy, we raiſe our Eye to the Father of all, and 
njoſie him animating the huge Machine with vital En- 
Pour rer, conducting the amazing Scene of Things with 
prell variable Harmony, to Perfection, and dealing abroad 
s genhuppineſs to his numerous Family by an Infinity ot 
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Channels, how are we both aſtoniſhed and deliphte 
with ſuch various Wiſdom and wide Beneficence? Tz 
Univerſe, in this Light, appears a Work worthy a 60 
to contrive, and Man to contemplate. Every Line, th 
converging to Divinity, if J may fay ſo, forms a pe 
fect Whole, exactly correſponding to that all-yerſ 
Idea which deſigned it, and productive of the moſt e 
tenſive Felicity. The Senſe of this inſpiring and u 
verſa] Preſence muſt beautify every Part of Nature vit 
additional Glory, and warm our Morning and Fvenin 
Contemplations into Rapture. We cannot then ſorb 
to heighten the Melody of the tuneful Tribes by mo 
rational Notes, and muſt ſend up the Breath of Pri 
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with the Odours of the Morning, to our common B py f 
ne factor. If our Views of Nature do not lead u 
to Deity and excite ſuch grateful Senſations in us, tl 
are very imperfect, and will not have that propiti Wn 
Influence on our Temper, which we wiſh they ſho ect 
have. 6 * 
I Coxrtss, Gentlemen, ſaid Eugenio, your C 
verſation has opened to me a new Senſe or Avenue =_ 
Pleaſure, of which 1 ſcarce knew any thing before. Ml” " 
did not doubt indeed, that a Man had great Pleaſure an 
ſurveying his Gardens, either as they were his 01 4 
Property, or as he laid them out himſelf, and ſa the * 
riſing into Order and Perfection, in conſequence of * 
own Plans. Nor was it hard to conceive how the 5 | * 
taniſt or Naturaliſt felt ſuch Delight in tracing t 1 8 
Structure, Beauty and Uſes of the ſeveral vegetable * 
animal Tribes, the Properties of Minerals, Follils, 2 k e 
the like, with the Proceſs of Luſus Nature in each OE” 
Con 
them. But that an ordinary Spectator ſhould feel at _s 
peculiar Enjoyment from green Fields, ſhady Grove a 
and fair Weather, other than what the Verdure, * 
Shade, or good Air affords, I could not fo eaſily ent - 


into. <:nceforth 1 ſhall imagine I fee ſome nu! 
: J 
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nd inexpreſſible Beauty in every Piece of Landſcape, 
eit ever ſo rude or ſimple. I ſhall think the Enjoy- 
ent of a blue Sky, a clear Sun-ſhine, a mild Air, and 
ooming Fields, a higher and more refined kind of 
wxury. As I am no Enemy to the encreaſing our 
leafures, and the Enjoyment propoſed is a way both 
encreaſe and diverſify them, I would, by all means, 
mit it into the Rank of our more rational Delights: 
kd therefore, I ſhall make it my Buſineſs to gain that 
ate, which is neceſſary to reliſh it. Only I want to 
now more particularly of my Friends Sohren and 
hers, how this Taſte is to be acquired, that I may 
o learn, in due Time, to grow a Rhapſodiſt, and 
ar fall into Raptures, when I walk into the Fields on 
fur Day, even without the Aſſiſtance of a fair Com- 
mion. 

Leon this, he looked towards Hiero and Saphron, 
wedting their Anſwer, The one ſeemed to wait 
hen the other ſhould ſpeak ; at length, Sehron broke 
knce by ſaying, that he thought Eugenio might eafily 
let from Hiero's Obſervations, how this new Taſte 


” us to be gained, viz. by frequently converſing with 
due re. How would any Malter in the fine Arts, con- 


med he, form his Pupil to a Taſte of Painting and 
ktuary? Would not he adviſe him to turn his At- 
tion from whatever was ſhowy, falſe, and of a 
Kd Taſte, to ſtudy the Works of the moſt celebrated 
eſormers, obſerve the living Graces, the Propor- 
ons of the ſingle Figures, as well as the Ordonnance 
the whole Piece, and ſo continue his Study till he 
u got an Eye for the Truth of Deſign, and Beauty 


e Compoſition? This Advice becomes eaſier, when 
Grove plied to the Study of Nature, Here, there is no- 
__ Ing falſe, miſplaced, or defective. Even thoſe Works 
ly ent uch appear moſt uncomely and irregular, do, upon 
nat forough Search , approve themſelves to the molt 
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critical Eye, being perfect in their Kind, and fall 
proportioned to their End. Let the intellectual p; 
therefore be but kept open, let it attend to the Face; 
Nature, and it will ſoon diſcern a Depth of Deſi 

Symmetry of Parts, and Perfection of Workmanſhi 
that ſhall raiſe its Admiration, and convince it, th 
a ſaperiour and governing Intelligence pervades any 
animates the Whole, I believe, Eugenis will readil 
acknowledge, that we naturally catch Impreſſions, an 
are wrought into Diſpoſitions correſpondent to tho! 
Objects with which we are converſant, and to tho 
Circumſtances in which we are placed. Objects o 
Grandeur ſtrike the Mind with pleaſing Awe and Aſt 
niſhment; ſuch as are new or uncommon, with Sur 
prize; and the being often converſant with beautify 


Forms and Images, both cheers the Mind, and give" 
it a more refined and elegant Turn. The Aﬀpe& and ect 


Air of our Company ſtrongly affects us, as it is ga 
and cheerful, or gloomy and ſad. Now, I imagin 
that every Part of Nature wears a certain Air peculi 


to itſelf, and has ſome Quality characteriſtical of it ud! 
which it exhibits to the Spectator, and which induc off 
upon him a certain Air, Impreſſion, or Diſpoſition o lm; 
a ſimilar Species. Thus, the Darkneſs and {till Horro | fup 
of a thick Wood, or of Milton's Dun ©6/cure, has WMi® th 
certain awful Air, which raiſes a ſolemn kind of Aw of ru 
and Melancholy, A ſweetly flowing Stream, or a cle dle 
tranſparent Fountain, with its Waters bubbling up lover 
gives us an Image of Serenity, and lulls the Mind int ber 
a gentle Softneſs, Birds ſinging, Sheep bleating, Herd lone! 
lowing, and numberleſs Creatures baſking or flutteriny thoſe 
with Delight in the Sun's Beams, awaken a Scene 0 T. 
Gayety and Innocence, which fills us with Joy ane ve ſh 
focial Sympathy. The craggy Precipice, the vil Fat 
dreary Wild, or darkſome Cavern, has a gloomy an one 
tremendous Air that harrows the Mind with a * oy 
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i Horror. The more beautiſul Scenes and ſiniſtred 
irchitecture of Nature, wear that auguſt and noble 
ein which compoſes the. Mind into Thought and 
tention, and leads us up to infinite Wiſdom and 
Delign, It was thus that Arcadia's Paſtures exhibited 
ich Scenes of rural Innocence and Simplicity, and 
N:dna's Grove. had ſomething majeſtic and divine 
bout it. Thus did Parnaſſus inſpire its tuneful Inha- 
itants, and Helicon refreſh with its poetic Streams. 
Frequent Converſe renews the Impreſſions we firſt re- 
wired, and by degrees introduces that Turn of Mind 
nd Genius which the particular Objects are adapted to 
xomote : We contract a Similarity of Air and Habit, 
kecome gloomy or gay, awed or pleaſed, thought- 
fl or diſſipated, as the Scenes which paſs before us 
reathe the one or the other Air, and are formed to 
fect us in this or that manner. Let Eugenio there- 
bre follow Nature to her ſolemn and awtul Recciics, 
{ he would be ſerious and indulge a pleaſing Melau- 
choly, If he would ſpread a Calm over his Thoughts 
nd Paſhons, let him hang over the gentle Rivulet or 
nolly Fountain, till the ſoft Diſpoſition has crept upon 
tim ; if he would baniſh Care and ſullen Grief, Things 
[ ſuppoſe him but little acquainted with, let him mix 
u the gladſome Circle, where Nature exhibits Scenes 
of rural Feſtivity and Innocence. But if he has a 
zobler Ambition, to. converſe with Wiſdom and the 
lyereign Genius of Nature, he may find him any 
Where, in the ſunny Glade or the dark Gloom, the 
bnely Deſart or the peopled Grove, but chiefly in 
tiole Seats where Beauty and Grandeur and Joy reſide. 
\Taſte for ſuch high Converſe being once formed, 
and ve ſhall be diſpoſed to enjoy it often, and know better 
 valWat Value to ſer upon the inferiour kinds of Corre- 
hondence, 

TI Can ealily conjecture, ſubjoined Conant, what 
kind of Diſpolition Eugenio would chuſe molt to in- 
L 4 dulge- 
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dulge. Notwithſtanding all his Paſſion for the Ladies 
I do not believe he would chuſe to retire into the lone 
lieſt Corner of a Wood, to ſigh and languiſn in ſobe 
Melancholy. He will hardly trouble himſelf, I judge 
with inſcribing their Names on the Bark, or ſofter 
himſelf into Tears over the cryſtal Fountain. He vil 
incline rather to enliven his Thoughts with the jovi 
Scene, and chuſe to aſſume that gay Air, which wil 
beſt ſuit the Company he loves to frequent. I ſhalf 
be much edified when, inſtead of dealing his Wit an 
Bows among the Ladies, I catch him with a Book it 
his Hand, a Shaftesb:ry perhaps, or a Thomſon, ou 
excellent þ-/i/5/ophical Poet, in ſome unfrequented 
Feld or Lane, throwing out philofophic Rhapſodies 
and ſolemnly invoking the Genius of the Place to fa 
vour his Retreat and in{pire his Meditations. 

Au wonderfully indebted, replied Eugenio, to my 
Friend, for the Compliment he pays to my Diſpoſition 
in ſuppoſing it fo ſociably turned, and exempt from ſome 
of thoſe Weakneſſes, which Philoſophers themſelves 
forgive me, Gentlemen! are no Strangers to at times. 
It ſhould ſeem, Conſtant knows my Character perſecth, 
{ince ht can ſo well aſcertain what may or may not 
happen to me. For my part, I ſhall not promiſe tor 
myſelf what Changes may come upon me, when I find 
my ſober Friend among the Poſſeſſed, his Eyes glowing 
with the deep-felt Madneſs, and his Mouth emitting 
oracular Reveries in looſe Numbers. I ſhall then moſt 
certainly catch the Contagion, and grow a Reveur in 
my Turn. However, be that as it will, I begin to 
underſtand a little of S$p4ron's Philoſophy. I have 
often felt Places and Things infectious. Why then 
may not particular Aſpects of Nature be catching too: 
If the Infection be ſo delightful withal, as you, Gentle- 
men, have repreſented it, I am reſolved to put myſel 


in a proper Poſture for being ſeized with it. I ſhall 
with 
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zich more Pleaſure. indulge the growing Paſſion, ſince 
| find that a Man is aot ſecluded from the beſt of 
Company in thoſe ſolitary Receſſes. I think I ſhall be 
mbitious henceforward, to cultivate an Acquaintance 
o ſublime, and lay myſelf open to thoſe ſacred Irradi- 
tions he ſhall deign to communicate to me. I ſhall 
oſt willingly diſengage myſelf from the gay Throng, 
fperchance I ſhall diſcover Truth in her retired Paths, 
ir be admitted to thoſe holy Haunts where Wiſdom 
dels enſhrined, and tunes the Soul to Harmony and 
feace. 

Wut x Hiero had waited for ſome time, to ſee if 
ny of the Company inclined to ſpeak, and none offer- 
; I perceive, ſaid he, Evgernis will in due time grow 
Proſelyte to this myſtical Philoſophy. Nature may 
kcome another of his Miſtreſſes, and warm his Heart 
ith as real Raptures, as he ever felt for the lovelieſt 
Maid, And I dare ſay, ſhe will infpire him with no- 
ling but chaſte Deſires, and a guiltleſs Flame, exempt 
hom thoſe Alarms, Jealouſies, and Diſappointments, to 
hich lawleſs Paſſions are ſo often ſubject. Therefore 
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etl, vin it much, for the Advantage and Improvement of 
v not” Loutb, that their Taſte were carly formed to reliſh 
ſe ſor e Beautics of Nature, and thoſe no leſs rational and 
| find ly, than innocent and lawful Pleaſures, which retolt 
wing the Contemplation of Still-Life. When they are 


ice engaged in active Life, they have ſeldom Inclina- 


itting 
moſt en or Leiſure to purſue fuch Meditations; their Fan- 
ur in and Paſſions are abſorbed either in the buſy Scene, 


r the Whirl of Pleaſure. If, therefore, before they 
te hurried into the World, their Minds could be ſea- 
nd with the Love of Nature, if they could be brought 
admire the Charms of Still-Life, and the Delights of 


in to 
have 
then 
too? 


entle- Ni Innocence and Simplicity, I am apt to believe, it 
nyſelffod give their Thoughts a ſober and ſedate Turn, 
Mall Nike them better acquainted with themſelves and their 
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Connections with the Univerſe, cheriſh a Spirit of De (ten 
votion, and be a kind of Antidote againſt the Corrip 
tions of the World. Nature never depraves any one 
Taſte for true Pleaſure, or ſpoils the Tone of the Þ; 
ſions. *Tis Company, the Bribes or Terrors and y; 
rious Allurements of the World, that unhinge ty 
Mind, and unnerve its Reſolutions. FalſePleaſures a 
vitious Amuſements only charm and gain the Aſcend; 
er the Mind, becauſe it is unaccuſtomed to tht 
that are mixed and proportioned to the Dignity of o 
Nature. Could our Youth be engaged in thoſe natur 
Inveſtigations, which may be belt purſued in the Coun 
try; ſuch as obſerving the Growth and Propagation 
Plants, the Generation, Inſtin&ts, Paſſions and Oece 
namies of Birds, Inſects, and other Animals, and tt. 
Changes ſome of them undergo in paſſing through di 
icrent States, and were they to be accuſtomed to th 
making Experiments on theſe and other natural Sa 
jets; J am convinced it would not only employ the 
in a Sphere of very rational Activity, but likewiſe ope 
a Scene of immenſe Delight for their Entertainment 
This would give a Refinement and Dignity to the! 
Taſte, and be an excellent Counter-balance to the In 
preſſions of ſenſual Pleaſure ; it would inure them tf 
Contemplation, and prepare them for entering into ti 
more active Stations of Life with leſs Hazard than the 

commonly do. Could they ſtill exalt their Speculat! 
ons, by taking the Deity into them, as they will hare! 
fail to do when they are once fairly engaged in natur 
Nefearches, and diſcern the Reflections of Divinit 
darting upon them from every Object in Nature, 
would wonderfully enlarge their Conceptions, and mak 
them ſee every Thing in a fair or a prander Light 
Could they once feel the inſpiring Preſence, and ſet o 
foot a Correipondence with the all-enlivening Gen 


of Nature and Mankind, I perſuade myſelf they 2 
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aten retire to theſe ſolit 
E to the — 1 —— preſents 
. | — Paſhons, and ſheds a virtuou ** _ 
ugh the Mind, that is only to be felt Th rr 
et then dread to be alone, as we ſee A hey would 
o; but think themſelves leaſt ſo when * 
with 5 a ſuperiour Preſence. Such "ole Company 
- - to ennoble the Mind, and give i apr could 
ns of the World and its Aﬀairs, If it — 0 
ead 
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E are now met, Gentlemen, ſaid Sþhron, to 

conſider the excellent Plan of ral Culture go 
propoſed by Hiero at a late Meeting. But, as PH. 
lander ſeemed to lay fo great a Streſs on thoſe car, 
Aﬀeciations of Ideas, we form in the firſt Part of our 
Life, and fappoſed that theſe had a conſiderable Share 
in influencing our Temper and Manners, I ſhould be 
exceedingly pleaſed to hear his Sentiments, How 
% they are formed, and in what Manner they are to 
* be directed, ſo as to produce the moſt virtuous and 
% qdureable Habits.” I doubt not but his Opinion 


; 
on this Subject, will direct us in the Progreſs of our * 
Converſation on the Plan now before us. * 
I Turxx, replied Philander, looking very ſeri- | 
ouſly, it is not a little hard that I, who bore fo con- *4 
fiderable a Burthen in the /a/? Converſation, ſhould... 


have a new one laid upon me in 7%, becauſe I hap- MI 
pened occaſionally to mention a thing, that had fome 
Relation to the Subject we were vpon, This is dovn- 257 
right Perſecution; and therefore, I propoſe, that to | 
puniſh S2p4r07 for attempting it, Fe be obliged tot u 
begin with the Subject he has ſtarted, bac. 

Tur Company continuing to look ſtedfaſtly at dit 
Philander, let him know they joined in the perſecu- 
tion he complained of, and would not excuſe /is de 


clining the Taſk impoſed on him. Whereupon Miſc 
Philander went on thus : 


SINCE, Gentlemen, you appear ſo reſolute to per- Nuat 
ſecute me, you are not to expect that I can, all of ue 
a tudden, unprepared as I am, ſpeak diſtinctly on ſo Nie 
delicate 
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delicate an Argument. However, to ſhew my wil- 
lingneſs to comply with your Deſire, I ſhall propoſe 
xy Sentiments to your candid Cenſure, as they natu- 
ally occur. 
[ THINK it will be univerſally allowed, that the 
fſiciations or Knots of Ideas (if I may fo call 
„o dem) which we join together in moral Subjects, or 
ture hoſe Things which conſtitute our Complex Netion of 
ll 12/0/75, are the Cauſe of our right or wrong Taſte, 
de Origin of Motion to our Paſſions, and conſequently 
o our Conduct, and the Spring of our Happineſs or 
Miſery in Life. It muſt, therefore, be an Affair of 
he utmoſt Importance in Education, to ſettle juſt 
fſciations in the Minds of Youth, and to break and 
liſunite wrong ones. The doing this aright, I take 
NY d be the grand Art or Engine of moral Culture. It 
mona in the /agination, as I obſerved before, or in that 
F our le Faculty of the Mind between Senſe and Reflec- 
ion, that thoſe Images: of Beauty and Good are form- 
, which ſway our Reſolutions and guide our Paſſi- 
aus. Truth, unſupported by theſe, or ſeparate from 
bem, makes but a faint Impreſſion on our Minds. 
Thue, let a Miſer be ever ſo much convinced that 
Noney is only the Means of Enjoyment, not the 
lad, and that it is only valuable as far as it is uſeful 
bor attaining that End; I fay, let him be convinced 
«> this as much as of the Truth of any Propoſition in 
Euclid; {till the Images of his Bags and ſhining Metal, 
zich all the annexed Idegs of Property, Enjoyment, 
&curity againſt Want, Independence, and the like oc- 
ar, which, make him fancy a Happineſs in the mere Poſ- 
hon, ſeparate and quite diſtin& from the Uſe, In 
wan do you tell him that his Happineſs is a Dream, 
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the Deluſion, and thinks your Taſte vicious, while 
e approves and acquieſces in his own, It mult, there- 
| tore, 
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fore, be of the laſt Conſequence to have a corre J. / 
magination, or, in other words, to unite the Imager" Ml vit 
Beauty and Good, with our Perceptions of Truth an; WY or 
Nature. But how to trace theſe ſeveral Combinations WM in{ 
of Images and Ideas, which go to the compounding our WM fc 
Complex Phantom, or Idea of Felicity, is no eaſy Taſk, WM the 
I believe we mult proceed in the way of 4raly/;; or Ml thet 
Induction. | | ſer 
Tux Human Mind has a wonderful Subtlety in Con 
connecting Ideas, which have frequently little or no WM ni! 
relation to each other, and conſequently in heightening ¶ poll 
exceedingly the Value of any Object or Enjoyment, by Ml disj 
means of that 4/cciation, ASprig of Laurel, or of Oak, L 
2. Cap, or a Staff, are in themſelves, Things of incon- to a 
{iderable Value; But, if viewed as Badges of Diſtinction, ¶ deſc 
Honour, Power or Pre-eminence, they riſe high in debe b 
Account, and are courted with inſatiable Eagerneſs. In W's dc 
like manner, we ſhall find that the Pleaſures of the Pbect 
Animal Lite make but a poor Figure in the Eyes off ne, 
the Generality, when they ſtand alone; and that they v 
borrow their chief Dignity and Importance from the bum 
higher Principles of our Nature, A plentiful Table, nail: 
and Variety of choice Wines, are not very highly lim, 
rated, if they are disjoined from Jager of Fellowſhip der 
Entertainment, Show, or of genteel Taſte, There bank 
fore Ideas of Beauty and Good, drawn from the /1::WMWfortr 
Senſes and. Paſſions, are preſented to the Imagination nd! 
and by it coupled with thoſe of the i»/eriour and gro xrtic 
er Kind. The Gratifications of the external Senſe a 
of Taſte, Smell, and the reſt, are ſoon over and growMliturc 
flat with Enjoyment ; but they gain a new Reliſh, When en 
they are blended with thoſe er Senſations which ac en. 
company our Ideat of Beauty, Grandeur, Order, and paſſo 
Harmony. And theſe, in their turn, acquire a higherWire e; 
Luſtre and Relief, when combined with our 51:r4Myith t 
age 


Perceptions of Decency, Honour, -Generoity, poi 
Hit its 
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Spirit. Theſe Aſſociations and Mixtures of the higher 
Vid the lauer Species, or Images of Beauty and Good, 
or of Natural with Moral Forms, are often made ſo 
inſenſibly and by ſuch caſual Encounters, that it is 
Fequently next to impoſſible to know, how and when 
a Wl they were made. Let us try however, if we can trace 
dem in a few Inſtances, which will at the ſame time 
ſerve to convince us, that the /#ading Paſſions in the 
in Conduct of Life, derive their main Strength from 
no niſtaken Alliances of Beauty and Good, and may 
ning WM poſibly ſuggeſt to us ſome uſeful Hints towards the 
t, by WY di5joining Unnatura! and forming jult Afeciations. 
Oak, LeT us take a young Nobleman or Gentleman, Heir 
con- bo a fine Fortune, ſuch as the Youth whom Simplicizs 
tion, deſcribed to us but the other Night. No ſooner does 
a the MY be begin to make Obfervations, and take Notice of what 
In doing about him, than he perceives a certain Re- 
el bert paid to him on account of his Rank and For- 
es of vine, diſtinct from his perſonal Qualities, and frequent- 
they) without regard had to them. He ſees Servants- 
m the bumble, Dependents obſequious, Companions com- 
"able, WM plaifant, Strangers courteous and full of Deference to 
iohlyMWE him, his Parents taking State upon themſelves, and 
vſhip er and anon putting him in mind of his Family and 
ere. kunk. Thus is he aceuſtomed to aſſociate Birth and 
fen bortune, with Ideas of Superiority, Greatneſs, Dignity 
ation ud Deſert. This is not all. He daily obſerves a 
| orofWprticular Streſs laid, and many Encomiums beſtowed 
Senſe" a ſplendid Equipage; an elegant Table, rich Fur- 
grow uture, ample Gardens, A Taſte, a Spirit, Ideas of 
whenWlendour, Beauty, Magnificence, and refined Enjoy- 
ch acWyrent are joined with theſe, and ſeem to juſtify thoſe 
Pallons of Love and Admiratian, with which they 
re eyed and purſued, Next, he goes to Town, mixes 
With the gay Circle, frequents the Court, ſees the Ho- 
'\FJ®3ge paid to a Ribbon, a Star, a Garter, Prece- 
dencies, 
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dencies, Titles, the Favour of the Prince, the Power 
of ſerving one's Friends, Country, and Dependents, 
are all connected with thoſe ſhining Badges of Diltine. 
tion, and blended toge ther in his Complex Idea of Hap. 
pineſs. He finds that a Place and Weight in Par. 
liament are neceſſary to obtain theſe :——he forms 
Schemes of Oppoſition, or of Submiſſion and Service 
to thoſe in Power, to make good his Point, If fair 
and generous Means will not prevail, baſe and ſordid 
ones mult be uſed, even in Extremes, by Proſuſion or 
Parcimony; Oppreſſion of his Inferiours, Attendance 
and Flattery to his Superiours.— Thus Honour, Inte- 
grity, Independence and Magnanimity, are all ſacrificed 
to his confuſed Image of Grandeur aad Felicity, Pro- 
ſtitution, Servitude, and Corruption of every kind, 
ſucceed them. You ſee, by what inſenſible Steps our 
young Gentleman riſes in the Scale of Beauty and 
Good, and (till blends moral Dualities with natural 
and ſenſible Images, to piece up his general Sy/em, or 
rather Medley of Happineſs, till he ſinks at length into 
moral Depravity and Wretchedneſs. 

LET us take another Inſtance from lever Life, 
where we ſhall find other 2774, Combinations, the 
Sources of infinite Peluſion and Miſconduct. A Child Wis chi 
obſerves very early his Parents, Nurſes, and all about M tr 
him, ſhewing a vaſt Fondneſs for Money; the Man 
who has it, is careſſed and eſteemed happy; he who 
wants it, is deſpiſed and accounted miſerable, Wealth 
is pointed out to him as the End of his Studies, and 
his preſent Toils are compenſated with a pecuniary 
Gratification, Perhaps his own Train of Life leads 
him to purſue it; he ſees numberleſs Rivals engaged 
in the ſame Purſuit : infinite Struggles, a great Dull 
raiſed, and many Frauds practiſed to come at it. How 
is it poſſible for him not to aſſociate Ideas of Honcur, 
Worth, Character, Dignity, and Happinc/i, with what IA 
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ver , thus univerſally courted, admired, and paſſionately 
its, Wl ſought ? This crouded Image immediately haunts him 
ne- Wi: Company and Solitude, and never leaves impor- 
(bing him till he has laid down a Plan for acquiring 
ar- Nac beloved * Enjoyment. Mean while other Ideas 
rms om the Quarter of the fairer Affections, join their 
vice Willurements to confirm his Determinations and urge 
fair We Purſuit; Dread of Want, Love of a Family, 
rid N concern about Friends, Power of doing Good, and 


a or te like. The Paſſion is veiled with theſe 
ance Nßecious Maſks, Being now engaged in the buſy 
* dene, he grows fond of the Chaſe, —Succels adds 
ce 


p his Ardour, nay Diſappointments and Oppolition 
wet his Appetite.— The Pleaſure or Profit he is 
xrhaps only the Occaſion of to others, dignify his 
purſuit, The new Reſpect he daily meets with, 
thances the Value of his Poſſeſſions, and enlivens his 
knſe of the Worth and Excellency of the Owner. 
tht he becomes paſſionately fond of Money itſelf, 
out any farther Views, and finding it impoſſible 
d Ciſunite his Ideas of Wealth and Merit, he, by ſub- 
t Refinements, comes to think no Ways mean or 
te which lead to that, which he now conſiders as 
chief Good, 
lr were eaſy in the ſame way of Induction, to trace 
e other ruling Paſſions to their reſpoctive Sources 
Ajiciatimm. I ſhall only mention one more, the 
re of Pleaſure. Good Living, is by the Generality 
zmed the Mark of a god Taſte, of Splendour and 
ance ; and therefore thoſe Ideas are early annexed 
a well-furniſhed Table. Whereas Ideas of a bad 
gaged Wife, a ſordid Meanneſ;, and Narrowneſ5 of Soul, are 
Dult Wrnected with a poor Table. Sugar - Cakes and 
Hou et- meats are the Child's Rewards for having per- 
med his Taſk well. Diſhes well prepared and 
1 ſeaſoned, are ſpoken of with great Delight and 
* | Reliſh, 
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of want of a Taſte and Refinement in Pleaſure. 
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Reliſh, The Appetite is provoked by Vari ety.— 


t 
Afterwards, when he comes to form. Parties of Plea. g 
ſure with his Companions, the Entertainment is wor- 
derfully enhanced by moral Images of Sympathy or 
Good-Fellowſhip, Taſte in Expence,—giving and H 
ceiting Pleaſure. Tt is theſe that add Diznity and Inn. 


portance to Hunting, Gaming, and Drinking, at N, 
length Gallantry engages his Attention, and he mu. 
ſhew his Ta/?e of polite Life by conducting an Amour cot 
Here an-agreeable Face and Air are always ſuppoſe 
to expreſs ſome fine moral Duality or Diſpoſition, 
Good-nature, Fraulneſt, Tenderneſi, Dignity, ot th 
like, This complex Idea firſt begets the Attachment 
and next puts him upon forming ſome Scheme to ad 
compliſh his Deſigns. His own Honour, and t 
Figure he is like to make among his Companion 
according as he ſucceeds or not, Increaſes his Eager 
neſs in the Purſuit. Probability of Sueceſs heig 
tens his Paſſion. An unfortunate Bar thrown | 
his way enlarges his Idea of the Diſhonour of a D 
appointment, and puts him on mending his Plan, 
kind Return, or any Marks of a reciprocal Paſho 
adds new Fewel to Hit. His Vanity impront 
theſe Tokens in his own favour, and makes hi 
think Y Regards honourable, The Delight ofex 
euting a Scheme projected by himſelf, and the u 
Species of Benevolence, Sympathy, and giving Pleafi 
wonderfully ſtrengthen the Aſhciation, and oft 
juſtify to the unwary Purſuer, the fouleſt and me 
di honourable Actions. Counter- Aſſociations co 
in as Aids to confirm him in this Courſe of Pleaſu 
Such are the Shame of an idle Life, the Repra 


The Apprehenſion of diſhonourable Imputations amo! 
the Ladies, and his own Sex too; of unacquainte 
neſs with the World, for inſtance, Hatred of the s f 
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stoiciſm, and the like. Sometimes the Coldneſs or 
contempt of another Perſon; frequently Emulation 
and Revenge: all which he combines with the Idea, 
of Manhood, Gene raſity, Delicacy, Sen/ibilitsy to Ho- 
mur, and 1% Indignation for being ill uſed. It is 
theſe, and the like Afociatiens of moral Pualities with 
Natural Beauty and Good, which prompt the Man of 
Pleaſure to repeat the ſame diſſolute and immoral 
Courſes, till his Character is ſunk, and he becomes total- 
yenervated and vicious. But whither, Gentlemen, 
toes the Subject hurry me ? I had almoſt forgot I was 
feaking in Company. I mult beg you to aſſiſt me in 
doing through the Subject, or at leaſt to accompany 
me in the Remainder of ſo tedious an Inveſtigation. 
for I proteſt, I am tired already with that Part of the 
Courſe I have gone over, ſhort as it 1s. 

I Do not know, faid Eugenio, who will undertake 
Ito ſniſn what you have ſo happily begun. For my 
art, I confeſs, J am no Sportſman for ſuch high Game. 
ut methinks, from the noble Hints which you have 
en, how Afociations are fomed, and how ſome 
if our /eading Paſſions grow to ſuch an unwieldy Size 
d Vigour, I could, by following the ſame Track, find 
ut, how the Caſe often ſtands with the ther Sex, and 
ew, by what unhappy A/eciations, their Paſſions na- 
rally tender and generous, do frequently run into 
xorbitancies, deſtructive to themſelves, and generally 
levous to thoſe with whom they are connected. 

Tur Company appeared curious to hear Eugenio on 
115 CO delicate a Subject, eſpecially as it would afford Pi- 
nder a little breathing-time to reſume his Theme with 
eh Spirit and Vigour. Accordingly, Eugenio, 
ure.—Wriag all Eyes fixed upon him, with a Smile on his 
ns a Wuntenance, proceeded in this manner. 
quan" Turxx not, Gentlemen, that I am to give you an 
f the Silory of the whole Sex, or enter into a Detail of all 
Stocil thoſe. 
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thoſe fatal or fantaſtical Azciations, which they happen 
to make, This were a Taſk enough to fill whole 
Volumes. Therefore all I mean to do, is only to note Hare 
ſome of thoſe gentle Gradations, by which fome Ladies 
advance in the Scale of Beauty and Good, till they doch 
work themſelves up into molt diſquieting and ungo 
vernable Paſhons, 

I SHALL ſuppoſe our Young Lady not yet ont of he 
Hanging-ſleeves, her Charms opening apace and bloom 
ing in the Eye of her Parents. The Attention and 
Pleaſure with which they ſurvey her, and the Pain 
taken to dreſs her out to the greateſt Advantage, mate 
the /i:t/e Thing ſoon begin to obſerve herſelf, an 
fond to catch the Attention of Beholders. She ear 
perceives the reſpe& paid to Beauty, Dreſs, and the ex 
ternal Mien and Appearance : How one is celebrate 
for her exact Features and delicate Complexion ; ano 
ther for her fine Shape and lovely Air ; how a thirdi 
commended for her rich Clothes and true Taſte | 
Dreſs. To theſe natural or adventitious G races, fi 
ſoon learns to annex Ideas of Dignity, Worth, an 
Amiableneſt. She takes notice that ſhe herſelf attra 
higher Regard, when ſhe is in full Dreſs, or is mo: 
obſervant of her Carriage and Demeanour than ordi 
nary, This increaſes her Value for them, which i 
ſtill heightened by the Proſpect of giving Pleaſure of 
others. The Illuſion is confirmed by the fond Careſq 
of her Parents, and the Flattery of Servants, —Þ 
this time our young Beauty ſteps forth into the Worl 
where every thing gaudy in Figure, Dreſs, Jewel 
Equipage, and outward Ornament, ſoon ſeizes | 
giddy, roving Eye, In almoſt every Place and Co 
pany, ſhe finds theſe things principally regarded, ar 
thoſe Perſons moſt diſtinguiſhed who diſcover a ſuper 
our Taſte ia them. To theſe therefore ſhe adjoms 
thouland {mages of Grandeur, Elegance, Politene, . 
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en nd Decorum, which play continually in her fight. 
ode In a ſhort time, She herſelf draws the Attention 
ote er the Beau- Monde. Her Beauty and Air, her Taſte 
des Dreſs, her Addreſs and Behaviour, are in ever 

heyWMbody's mouth. The Pretty-Fellows ogle her, viſit, 
nd toaſt her. She grows important in her own 
Eyes, and imagines innumerable Graces included in 
ker Beauty, and the other perſonal Advantages ſhe 
olſelſes. I fear even the better and more ſober 
fart of our Sex (I ſpeak it not without ſhame) 
ontribute to the unguarded Charmer's Deluſion. 
The Submiſſion and Homage paid her, often 
erhaps without Deſign, teach her to combine Ideas 
ft Power, Superiority, and Deminion with Beauty. 
Hence ariſe ſome confuſed Deſigns of Conquelt, 
hich are ſoftened with the fairer Appearances of 
bewing Pity, diſtributing Favours, giving Pleaſure, 
unbling the proud, and ſhewing Preference to the 
wd:/? Adimirer. One Congneſt makes way for 
re, and a freſh Admirer ſprings up in another's room. 
In this conquering Career ſhe goes on for ſome 
me before ſhe bethinks herſelf of any regular conſiſtent 
heme of Action. At length, perhaps Diſappoint- 
et, Removes, or Rivalſhips fix her Thoughts, and 
ne her ſingle out from the illuſtrious Throng of 
Winirers ſome happy Youth, who fondly gazes on her 
arms, and daily tells her ſome ſoothing Tale of 
ove, His Birth, Perſon, Fortune, Equipage, aſſault 
with a thouſand Solicitations, It is but Grati- 
e, Honour, nay, and good Taſte to repay ſo faithful 
Lover with mutual Tenderneſs, —Beſides, his Paſſion, 
melting and expreſſive ! comprizes in it every Idea 
Excellence and Merit. It would be ſhocking and 
ntrary to all Juſtice and Decorum not to make ſo 
erving, fo accompliſhed a Man happy. Thus 
; gives looſe Reins to a Paſſion, till it paſſes all 
| Rounds, 
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Bounds. Levity of Mind, Diſſipation of Fancy 
wild Deſires, paſhonate Longings, Jealouſies, * 
fluctuating Reſolutions ſucceed, An handſome join- 
wre, a Coach and Six, Liveries, Jewels, Plate, ſump. 
tuous Dreſs, Furniture, and other glaring Phantoms 
fill her Imagination, and ſuggeſt to her many attend. 
ing Images, and till auguſter ones of Honour and 
Precedency, The Obſequiouſneſ of her Inferiour, 
and Envy of her Equals, the Attention of the Great, 
the Veneration of thoſe ſhe loves, her Power of ſery- 
ing them, and ail this enjoyed in Company with the 
Perſon who is deareſt to her in Life Thus has 
our fair Adventurer, ſetting out from the inferiour 
Species of Beauty and Taſte, added one alluring Form 


elegan 
ure pas 
on Ph; 
b apt 


um, 
to another, till, at length, ſhe has collected all thi ie * 
gay Aſemblage of Ideas, to dreſs out her Phantom o bould 
Happineſs, And if any one of them be wanting, ſhe freign 
is reſolved not to be happy If ſhe cannot be ſo Mitre t 
the ordinary and approved Way, nothing ſhall be to ef fe 
mean to do, nothing too hard to bear, in order to it{Wretty- 
Reputation, Friendſhip, Freedom, Honour, th lter. 
Decorums of the Sex, mult all be ſacrificed to thi rerio 
beloved Paſſion, She may undermine her Riva en. . 
betray ur Sex, diſgrace her own, to gain her Poing e, i 
It will be her ſingular Felicity, if ſhe do not at lengii es he. 


grow quite difſolute and abandoned in her Charactergipad cor: 


and ſink into Diſgrace and Contempt. Ever Euc 
Degree of the falſe Aſeciation perverts her Taſte Man 
Liſe and Hafpineſi, and produces a proportionabiWZeir Li 
Depravity of Temper and Manners ; and every Do 1 Pen 
gree of that Corruption produces a proportionable D me 
gree of Diſquiet and Miſery, Therefore, I conclude wit ie Subj 
Philander, that it muſt be of high Importance to t eds fo 
Ladies to keep their Imaginations correct and uncoliir his f 
rupted, and to form no A/eciations, but ſuch as it the 
connected with Truth, Virtue, and the Decorum ih the; 


the 
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„air Character. Now, I hope, Philander will 
4 W:ezin take up the Subject, and ſhew ns in what manner 
i WMithoſe unnatural Afeciations may be either at firſt 
> Wl ccevented, or broken, when they unhappily have been 
ns i made 

AFTER Eugenio had done, the Company continued 
flent for ſome time, waiting till Ph4i//ander ſhould 
freak, But he appearing in a muſing Poſture, C;/ant 
troke ſilence. I think, ſaid he, Eugenio, and all ſuch 
elegant Spectators, and profeſt Admirers of Beauty, 
xe particularly intereſted in the Demand he has made 
om Philander ; as he himſelf has confeſſed, they were 
þ apt to be deluded themſelves by that impoſing Phan- 
um, and to aſſiſt in deluding the Women. It is of 
he utmoſt Conſequence that /is and heir Imaginations 
hould de kept ſober and correct, ſo as to avoid all 
foreign and unbecoming Mixtures, This would pre- 
re them from falling, many times, into real, or at 
kt feigned Paſſions, and would moreover fave the 
retty-Fellows a great deal of ſervile Attendance, 
Fattery, Addreſſes, and Proſtitution of their boaſted 
wperiority to all the Weakneſs and Caprice of Wo- 
hen, Wherefore, continued he, I muſt join with Fu- 
io, in defiring Philander to interpoſe his good Of- 
$ here, and to d irect us how to mange our Ideas 
nd correct r? Opinions of Beauty and Good, 
EuGENto was going to make ſome ſmart Reply to 
ant, when Philander foreſeeing a Skirmiſh from 
beir Looks, ſtept in between, and ſaid, 
lPzRcELve, Gentlemen, the Debate has begun to 
Wow more intereſting, ever ſince the Ladies were made 
e Subject of it. I am glad to ſee that Conftant too 
ads for them, under the Maſk, however, of acting 
WW” his ſuffering Friend, and is anxious, it would ſeem, 
at the Ladies ſhould commence Philoſophers, treat 
th their Ideas in Form, and call their pretty Fancics 
to 
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do a ſtrict Account. I hope this is a good Omen, that 
the Cauſe we are engaged in will be brought to an hap 
py Iſſue. For my own part, I truſt, that the Cen 
of the Ladies (which I here invoke) will bear me oy 
in this important Argument, which I ſhaft engage 
with the more Alacrity and Confiden@s, as I hall al 
along imagine myſelf employed in ſerving them, 

W could not forbear ſmfling at the Pleaſantry 0 
Plilander's Diſcourſe, and the Rub he gave Conn 
by the by; when he thus proceeded: 

Ws have ſeen, Gentlemen, ſome of the Ways b 
which Aſeciations are formed, and what brill; Impulſe 
they give to thole /eading Paſſions which general) 
conduct the Purſuits of Men. By what Standard the 
are we to combine and aſociate our Ideas, ſo as to forn 
juſt Opinions of Beauty, and Happineſs and G::d, an 
by what Standard ſhall we correct them when the) 
are wrong ? Let Nature guide us here, as in othe 
Caſes, and let our Ideas be meaſured and adjuſted t 
her unerring Rule, and we ſhall proceed right in thi 
:mportant Search. In our /a/? Converſation w 
ſaw, that the Infant-Mind is led up from the rud 


te teſt 
chie 
ne to 
den We 


Chaos of Matter through a Scale of Beauty, or | t the [ 
Variety of beautiful Species or Forms, till it reach: red 1 
the higheſt Orders of Beauty and Intelligence. N  lacrif 
ture has annexed Ideas of Beauty to thoſe Objects, it 4 Pafſy 
which there is Order, Proportion, Deſign, or a Ten Wire, | 
dency to produce Happineſs or Ceed; to allure At 
Mind to contemplate thoſe Objects, and direct it in ii . {rc 
Choice of what is belt, There is an Aptitude i "ncluc 
the different Orders of Beauty, to repreſent either Na i, whe! 
tural Good, or ſome ſublimer Moral Species. ; the 
regular Form ſuggeſts U/e and Defign—/fimple Beau a 
exhibits Health ; Proportion, Strength; the fi _ 
Colour and forret Smell of Fruit, its Wheleſomenc)+ mg 


aud Zarmany tuch Sounds as are adapted aud agree Th 
, : 
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o the Far. The more complex Forms of Beauty and 
lar many, ſuch as a Statue, a Piece of Painting, an en- 
re Building, a Compoſition of Muſic, and the like, if 
hey are juſt, and withal grand in their kind, repreſent 
more refined Art, a larger Compaſs of Deen, a 
trreſpondence and Symmetry of Parts; ſomething, in 
dort, more elaborate, auguſt, and finiſhed, than your 
rler Species of Beauty. Belides the mere external 
core and Proportions of a Shape or Face, there are 
min fner Features, more latent Proportions, and 
quite Airs, which denote ſomething oper, later, ma- 
ſir, elegant, or, on the other hand, difingenuous, 
len, mean, and aukward, which it requires an in- 
mal, or an acuter Senſe than ordinary to gel. 
ature did, no doubt, intend, by thoſe external Forms 
id [mages of Things, to expreſs and lead us to the 
limiration of her /zving Forms, or diviner Pieces of 
orbmanſhip, on which the has profuſely ſcattered her 
etelt Rays of Beauty. Hence, the aur Species 
chiefly valuable when they are ſubjected to, and 
ne to ſet off, what is intellectual and moral. Now, 
len we are caught with the external Form, which is 
the mere Surface or Varniſh of Beauty, if I may be 
bred the Expreſſion, and look no farther ; or when 
hacrifice the Internal, the Moral, the Livins Charm, 
1 Paſſion for the other, we then invert the Order of 
ture, by ſeparating what Nature intended ſhould be 
ned together; IJ mean, the Love of the At 
wy from that of the u l Excellence or divine She— 
induded in it; we mock ourſelves with a mere $ha- 
hen the Subſtance, the very Soul, is gone. Thus 
the Sham Patriot fancy he retains his Dignity, 
ndeur, and Eminence, even when he has reſigned 
Honour, Liberty, and Independence; becauſe he 
llefſed of their mock Forms; of a Title perhape, 
bon, or the like miſtaken Badges of Dignity or 
adeur. Thus docs the ſhallow Rake pride himſelf 
W. I. bl in 
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in the Poſſeſſion of Beauty, when the living Char 9 n 
Innocence and Modeſty, which animated that Beauty 0 
and which himſelf hath ſpoiled, is gone. Therefore v“ 
follow Nature in forming our Aſeciations, only whe there 


we connect the moral Species or Qualities with thoi * | 
Images or Forms of Beauty, to which the has ui e 
ted them, and by which ſhe deſigned them to h. nth 
repreſented and recommended. But when we anne; o_ 
Ideas of moral Beauty and Excellence, to Objects wil 
which they have no Bond of Union, or Connection þ mah 
Nature, or not in that Meaſure or Degree which e 
ſuppoſe, the Afociation becomes unnatural, and th pnath 
Source of a great Variety of Diſorders ; as we ſe ii” © 
the Caſe of thoſe, who ſeek Fame from the moſt triff 
or dangerous imaginary Accompliſhments, or of thol eh, 
who would ſubſtitute Wealth, Beauty, Taſte in Dre" fh. 
and Decorations of their Houſes or Gardens, in HMH 
room of every Excellency. Or, we counter-a& NW to! 
ture, and form the perverſeſt 4/ciatic1s, when wii o 
blend Ideas of Worth, Honour, or Manhood, wit er H 
any thing baſe, knaviſh, or hurtful to Society or = ch 
kind; as is often the Cale of Miſers, ſupple Cu ut the 
tiers, and thoſe who are falſely termed Gentlemen welt 
Pleaſure, How then ſhall we disjoin thoie Tra r ar 
Ideas that have no Bzcnd of Afociation in Nature, ai Whid 
yet are the Foundation and mean Support of ſug” 5*2* 
durable and inveterate Habits ? And how conn te 
our Ideas of moral Excellence and Good, with the Wnour, 
natural Images and Repreſentatives ? This is no es ellen, 
Taſk, being one of the niceſt Queſtions in Philoſoph bad of 
and therefore, Gentlemen, if I expreſs myſelf inace d 197264 


e him ſel 


rately or obſcurely while I grope after it, I hope 
will both excuſe and correct me. 80 


Taz Perſons who are ſeized with the Admiratiom H <in 
Wealth, Birth, Power, a Face, a Shape, as contain —_ 
ſomething or every thing excellent, lovely and de e Made 

Wed. 


in themſelves, or as neceſſarily connected with fu 


Qualit. 
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Qualities, are, I imagine, in the firſt place to he con- 
rinced, or if you will, to convince themſelves, that 
here is nothing intrinſically beautiful or F-coming in 
he Things themſelves :; that they may polſeſt them 
zithout having thoſe Qualities which they atfociate 
with them, and that therefore they are only fo far 
aluable, as they lead us towards the Conception and At- 
tinment of the ſupreme Beauty, or what is originally 
miable and good, Thus, the aueοt , whom 
xe took for our firſt Inſtance of a miſguided lna- 
pration, may be convinced that there is no necet- 
y Connection between Rank, external Reſpect, or 
uy of the [nages of Power cad Grandeur, and real 
Firth, Maznanimil tz, and Independence of Mind; by 
vt hewing him, or by his tending himlelf to the 
my Inſtances of Fools and Kaaves, who are poſſeſſed 
Lol, without a ſingle Grain of Merit or true Dig- 
tr, or who have purchaled them at the expence of 
ter Honour, Liberty and Country, In like man- 
ir, the nere Lover of Gain may be ſoon convinced 
ut there are a thouiand wealthy Scoundrels whom he 
ag deſpiſes that no Wealth or Splendour can 
er and hide thoſe Stains of Infamy and Diſhonour, 
j which it was acquired that it is only the Uſe, 
e generous and honourable Expence, which digni- 
5 the Poſſeſſion and inveſts the Poſſeſſor in untading 
onour, The Follower of Beauty and Pleaſure may 
ele n, in the fame manner, that he miſtakes the true 

02d of Pleafare, while being detained about the, 
d ignobler Species, he deglect s to purſue that which 
ehin:(elf confeſſes, in his more ſober Hours, to be of 
%% Reliſh and Excellence that no true Paſ- 
tion n can be raiſed without Virtue, or the Appear: nce 
nini: and therefore how fooliſh it mult be to doar on 
ral 52422, when the Reality is wanting, or wantorly 
h fd —and that it is in vain to talk of g/4477 or 
lit: N 2 receit ii 
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the moral Qualities of his Miſtreſs, may counter- work 
the Influence of mere outward Appearances, and exalt 
his Paſſion into a virtuous Friendſhip, Every Exerciſe 
therefore of this kind, nay every Suſpenſion of the Acts 
of Admiration, weakens and tends to break or ſubvert 
the ill A/ociation or Habit. Counter- A//ociations are par- 
ticularly uſeful for the ſame Purpoſe, if they are rightly 
choſen, and borrowed from the Paſſion itſelf, which we 
want to ſubdue or regulate. Thus, let the Paſſion be 
the Love of Fame ; the Dread of Diſhonour from too 
open an Avowal of it, the Obſervation of Rivals, the 
Glory of Self-denial in particular Inſtances, the Senſibi- 
ity to ſubſtantial Honour, will all concur to break 
he/alſe 4/ociations of Glory, which we have connected 
vi unſuitable Qualities, and conſequently diminiſh 
le Pallion itſelf. 

Wirn regard to an Amour, thoſe Looks, Airs, 
Attitudes which have created occaſional Averſions, and 
wy Inſtances of Behaviour, or Appearances of Quali- 
tes, contrary to thoſe, which firlt formed the Attach- 
gent, any Falſchood, Inſenſibility or Ingratitude in 
tie Perſon we admire, or any Circumſtance whatſo- 
ger, contrary to that which firſt produced or hath 
lnce fed the Paſſion, will all contribute to ſupplant or 
tt lealt reduce it within reaſonable Bounds, But what 
ll ſerve inſtead of the ſtrongeſt Counter- Ajeciations, is 
keeping company with Perſons of a correct Imagina- 
lion, or of a different Taſte and Way of Thinking 
tom thoſe we have all along indulged. For as Hey 
ure been accuſtomed to allociate very different Sets 
af Ideas from ours, though their Taſte may at firit 
pleaſe and ſhock us, yet their Fellowſhip, Sympa- 
y in our Pleaſures and Pains, and the good Opinion 
hich we are defirous they ſhould entertain of us, 
th all the namleſs Circumſtances of Air, Geſture and 
lanners, will gradually untwiſt our old 4/2ciation:, 
M 3 and 
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and introduce, almoſt without any ſenſible Concurrence 
of ours, a new Band ef Ideas diametrically oppoſite 
to the former, Theſe, Gentlemen, are a few Hints, 
what occurs to me at preſent, on this delicate Subjeg, 
I ſhall now willingly ſubmit what I have faid to your 
Judgement, and be exceeding glad to hear your Oyj. 
mon, concerning the whole Matter, 

Wien Philander itopt, the Company continued 
{ilent for ſome Time, every one appearing more averſ 
than another to carry on what Philander had fo hapyi- 
ly begun. At length Hiero, with a modeſt and inge 
nuous Aſpect, looking firſt at P-ilander, then at the 
Company, ſaid thus: 

I Tyixx, Gentlemen, we owe no ſmall Thanks to true 
P*:ilander, for having ſo frankly complied with ou be 
joint Requeſt, and treated fo fully ſo important au Int ha 
delicate a Subject. He has, in my Opinion, given ling 
very ſatisfactory Account of the Manner in whicﬀ#d * 
ſome very conſiderable A/zciations are formed, anW Na. 
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pointed out a rational Method of proceeding again ſai 
them; but, where they are either interwoven with the a 
Conſtitution and Bent of the Mind, or are become h . 
bitual to the Temper through long Practice, they aterel 
not eaſily diſunited. What greatiy increaſes that DH turn! 
ficulty, is the Current of popular and almoſt univerſaWlode!t 
Opinion and Practice, which one muſt ſtrive again! Hoſeſſi 
I mach doubt whether a few cold Convictions, tha ed for 
the Afeciatian is ill founded, and that we are upon! jeſs, 
wrong Scent of Pleaſure or Good, will deſtroy the ProjiÞth all 
penlity we have contracted. Still our particular Ty t 
prevails, which we think is the Rule, that ought rande 
govern vs, and which points out what is beſt for nd un; 
though it may not be fo el, and in its own Nauxury 
ture. And how ſhall this Taſte be rectified, while M eiriou 
Generality give their Sanction to it, by placing theifherves 
Happines, or ſeeming at leaſt to do fo, in Vealth{irong}: 


Honour 
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fonour, Power, Pleaſure and the like, and by con- 
ieting Ideas of Merit and Excellency with the Poſſeſ- 
fon of theſe? Therefore the Opinion of the World, 


50 
& nd the preſent Face of human Affairs, which carries 
ach an Aſpe& to partial Good, and private Intereſt 


ind Pleaſure, frequently in Oppoſition to wider Views 
nd ſuperiour Obligations, muſt rather confirm than 
weaken our falſe 4/5ciaticns, In ſuch a Situation to 
commend Company to us as the Corredor, is, I am 
afraid, a precarious, if not a dangerous Method of 
(ure, I confeſs indeed, we fall naturally into the fame 
jay of thinking with thoſe we converſe with, and 
therefore on the Suppoſition that our Companions have 
ztrue Taſte and Diſcernment, we have a good Chance 
to be ſet right by 742ir Influence ; but muſt we not 
ſt have correct Imaginations ourſelves, to be able to 
ltinguiſh who are ſuch, from the giddy and miltaken 
ed ? 

Nay, this is not all. For, from what P/i/ander 
as ſaid, to me it appears that Nature itſelf does in 
bne Meaſure miſlead us, by teaching us to form Con- 
ions of Ideas which often prove prejudicial to the 
Intereſts of Virtue, Thus a beautiful Face or Air 
uturally ſuggeſts to us the Ideas of inferiour Worth, 
Nodelty, Soſtneſs, or Grandeur, And where theſe Pre- 
olleſtons take place, we can hardly forbear being car- 
ed forward to ſome Degree of Admiration and Fond- 
els, In like manner ſtatcly Structures, fine Gardens, 
ith all the Symmetries and Decorations which accom- 
any them, do as naturally impreſs us with Ideas of 
randeur, Elegance and fine Taſte, Nl ſoftens 
ad unſtrings the Mind, and is oftner a Miniſter to 
wxury than to Virtue. And Pleaſure is fo indolent, 
Kirious and thrilling a Senſation, that it eaſily un- 
erves the Refolution of Youth, whoſe natural Fire 
ongly co-operates with it, and unfinews even the 
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more confirmed Purpoſes of Reaſon and Philoſophy 
unleſs they have been cſtabliſhed into a Habit, It! 
from this Quarter, rather than from the Side of Gran 
deur or Power, that I dread the greateſt Dangers vi 
ariſe, in oppoſition to our Moral Culture, and there 
tore its chief Efforts ought to be employed in ſecuring 
unwary Youth againſt theſe, I hint this by the by 
Let me add to all, that the Garbs of particular Proſe 
{;ons and Orders of Men, not the Crown and Mitre 
and ſcarlet Robe only; but the Staves, Stars, Garter 
and other Badges of Honour, were originally Reward 
ot Merit; and, by an arbitrary Connection, they wer 
intended to repreſent it, and ſuggeſt Images of Diſtine 
tion and Power. Now, Uſe, like a ſecond Nature 


continues to make us annex to thoſe Objects the fam ne 
Iccas of Dignity and Excellence, whether the Wearef Aol 
are poſſeſſed of any /upericur Merit or not. A yitho 
wherever we diſcern a Taſte for the i»/er/our Specii of co 
of Heauty or Works of Deen, we are apt to imagiu if thi 
likewiſe, that there is a true Taſte for Beauty u cen 11 
Crder in higher Subjects. So that partly Nature, an Hof ſue 
partly Cuſtom, and che Uſage of the Age, open to Tu 
en inchanted kind of Scene, in which every thing Wer; 
fears double, or magnified beyond its due Proportion Met, | 
end where, by a ſoft, but powerful and almoſt irrelWſier t. 
tible Seduction, we are led into a Conceit of 1orul nd In 
tearances, without any juſt Foundation, The ImagWbut as 
nation is wrought upon and carried away, before i 
judgement has time to examine whether the Qyalit and fe. 
of the Perſons correſpond to the fair outward Append ap 
ances, What then, Gentlemen, will fecure us aganrould 
this natural kind of Seduction, and preſent the usf. 
of Things found and uncorrupted, when the ObjecWliloſo 
around us appear double or diſtorted ? What will funſWpoble : 
port us againſt the popular Stream, and correct ti eim 
jud9ing or the imaginative Faculty, when it is vitiatich 4 


all 
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and obſcured? Muſt we not have recourſe to ſome 
higher Principle than Philoſophy, and invoke ſome 
Diviner Genius to aſſiſt us in this arduous Taſk ? 
When human Help fails in extraordinary Caſes, we 
naturally look out for, and depend upon, ſuperiour Aid. 
am not for ſuperſeding human Induſtry and Appli- 
cation, where they can be of any Uſe, nor for implor- 
ing, like the Fellow in the Fable, the Succour of 
Heaven on every trivial Occaſion : But ſurely it is not 
only becoming, but our Duty to call in the Aſſiſtance 
of a GoD, when the Plot appears, otherwiſe, inextri- 
able and truly worthy of a Divine Solution, For 
vberein can Heaven diſplay its Power with more Ad- 
rantage to Mankind, than in purging and reQifying 
the Organs of mental Viſion, which were tinged with 
licolouring Paſſions, or dazzled by a falſe Glare from 


of conſequence reſtoring Reaſon, Virtue and Felicity ? 
If the Divine Majeſty interpoſe in any Caſe, where 
an Mortals more probably hope for it than in an Affair 
of ſuch Conſequence to his Creatures ? 


Hiers, and acknowledged by Philander, will, I doubt 
not, be readily confeſſed by all, who impartially con- 
der the Subject; as alſo how deſirable divine Light 


ad Interpoſition muſt be to extricate us out of them: 


[mag but as the Management of ſo ſublime a Province is 
committed to the Care of Gentlemen, who after a long 
ud ſevere Courſe of Trial, are. found duely qualitied 
aid appointed to officiate in the ſacred Function, it 
ould be the Height of Preſumption for us, who are 


[mag 
Jbjec 
ill fup 
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71tiate 

all 


Iluloſophic Principles, to dare to incroach upon that 
ole Sphere. Wherefore let us content ourlelyes 
th keeping to our own Character, and propoling 
ich Aids for rectifying moral Diſorders, as fall with- 

AT 5 Lt 


xithout, aud placing Objects in their proper Lights, and 


Tas Difficulties, replied S2phron, enumerated by 


licuſing the Point at preſent only upon moral and: 
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in the Compaſs of a philoſophic Enquiry, Nor doi gouſ 
apprehend the Caſe quite deſperate upon that footing, ilexecv 
Moſt of Hiero's Difficulties may be prevented by a right agi 
private Education, or a happy Regulation of the pale the 
Taſte; which depends entirely on a wiſe Policy, or were 


well-conſtituted Frame of Government. ke h 

In Ancient Times the forming and directing the Pooth 
public Taſte was the Care of the Public. The Imagi- cl 
nations of the People were impreſſed and refined by u 
Objects, Exerciſes, Spectacles ad Entertainments, e ſhc 
ſuggeſted whatever was grand, beautiful and harm the 
ou, in Nature and Society. Theſe they were taught aint: 
to connect with Honour, Bravery, Public Spirit, ani cite 


taſte 

verci 
eng! 
un, 

de Ser 
a0 CO! 
ur TI 


Services done their Country. Thus their Public Ex 
erciſes had a manifeſt relation to Publie Utility, by 
being equally calculated to ſtrengthen, and ſo to fi 
their Bodies for military Diſcipline, and their Mind 
for Temperance, Fortitude, Juſtice and Heroiſm 
Their Public Paintings in their Schools, Halls an 
elſewhere, exhibited noble Repreſentations of pulli 


Virtue of Citizens, Generals and Magiſtrates, who had ö Hi 
fought bravely or fallen honourably in their Countty Co 
Cauſe. Their Mie was a Public Diſcipline to lofte buldin 
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and poliſh a wild untractable Populace, or to rouze thi 
noble and martial Paſſions. Their Robes of Mag 
ſtracy and Suits of Armour worn in Defence of thei 
Country, the Trophies, Statues, Wreathes of Oliy 
>r Laurel, conferred by the Vote of the People, wer 
at once Rewards and majeſtic Images of Integrity 
and Magnanimity, and of thoſe exalted Notions 0 
national Honour and Love of their Country, as ſhew 
that their Lives were entirely devoted to the Pulli 
Their Theatrical Entertainments, exhibited at ti. 
Charge, and under the Eye of the State, were a nobis 
Enoine to reſine the Taſte, and exalt the Sentiments 0 d eff 
ths People, In ſhort, the Crandeur of their Senate id the 

Houle 
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gouſes, Halls, Temples, and other Public Works, all 
xecuted by the ableſt Maſters of Deſign, filled their 


Ng, 
obt Mlin:gination with the auguſteſt Ideas, and taught them 
ie the ſame time, their Connection with the Public. 


avere the public Taſte now-a-days under theſe or the 
ke happy Regulations ; or, in other words, were the 
fouth taught, by means of a right Education, and a 
jel-concerted Plan of Policy, to unite proper Moral 
Qualities with their correſponding Images and Emblems, 
e ſhonld not then have ſuch juſt Reaſon to complain 
of the Depravity of the public Taſte, Were Muſic, 
inting, and in ſhort, all the fne Arts, contrived to 
xcite generous and public Affections, and to convey 
alte and beautiful, moral Sentiments Were the 
xerciſes deſigned, not as mere Feats of Agility and 
rength, nor as ſubſer vient to Luxury and ſordid 
in, but as an Inſtitution for training the Youth for 
he Service of the State Were Beauty held cheap 
d contemptible when ſeparated from Virtue Were 
ur Theatre modelled fo as to make it a juſt Mirrour 
Human Life, and a School of Manners Were 
ur Colleges, Senate-Houſes, Churches and other public 


ſoltel ildings, the only chief Seats of Solemnity, Magni- 
e Hence and Grandeur and were all our public Spec- 
Magi s, Shows and Entertainments, adapted to ſtrike 
the vith grand and beautiful Ideat, and raiſe a Venera- 


on for Order, Government and Laws II ſay, were 
mags upon ſome ſuch footing as this, and were the 
wWviduals, by ſome ſalutary Inſtitutions, taught, nay 
deeply impreſſed with their Relation and Subordi- 
new tion to the Community; I am apt to believe, it 
? 141;"1d be no rare Spectacle to fee our Youth with well- 
at thIſÞ=itiſed Imaginations, and patiently advancing to the 
 nobM'ights of true Philoſophy ; inſtead of that diſſolute 
ents Md effeminate Race we ſometimes ſee. We ſhauld 
cenat$Þ4d then, that Nature does not millead us, and make 
louſe Ob; 4 te 
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Objects appear double and diſtorted, but rather ſons 
inward Prejudice and Depravity, or the vicious Max 
ins and Practice of others, For as to thoſe Conneciia 
of 1{deas, which Nature has taught us to form upon thy 
Appearance of certain beautiful or grand or elzgan 
Objects, I think ſhe has at the ſame time, by an ad 
mirable Arrangement and Diſtribution of Thing; 
guarded us againſt dangerous Deluſions, unleſs we 2 
obſtinately bent on being deceived. Thus we ſee th; 
a bold, impudeut, or fooliſh Lock, in the moſt beautify 
Woman, is enough to counterwork the Force of be 
Charms, and to give us rather a Diſguſt than Pleaſure 
When we obſerve one much ſmitten with the Love « 
Symmetry and Elegance in infericur Subjects, we a 
fo much the more ſhocked with the Diſſonance, if h 
appears inſenſible of the nobler Principles of Honou 
and Virtue, or acts in Oppoſition to them. All th 
Curioſities of the Virtus/7's Cabinet, the moſt majelt 
Plans of Houſes, and their beſt-choſen Ornaments « 
Gardens, Equipage and the like, belonging to the 1; 

cf Taſte, will not compenſate for the Want of a ling 
Grain of one/ty and real Worth, If Mic, Poet. 

Paiuting, or any of the Fine Aris are at any time ful 

orned to promote a falſe Taſte, and ; ora! Acid 
tions, it is not the Order of Nature we are to blam 

which has eſtabliſhed no Connections between thol 
Powers and Vice; but the Corruption of Men, whic 
proſtitutes them to ſuch wicked Purpoſes. And th 
Pro{titution is often felt and confeſſed by the Pan: 

themſelves, when {truck with the augu/ter Images ( 
true Beauty, With regard to Pleaſure, whether tak 


in a larger or more limited Senſe (from which Hie 
apprehended. ſo much Danger) I readily allow, th 
Youth are more apt to be mifled by Beautiful a 
Pleaſurable Objects, than by thoſe of Grandeur; 
a fine Face for inſtance, Muſic, Painting and the 
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but it will be no hard matter to ſupplant the leer, 
by introducing her Senſations of Beauty, ſhewing 
the Meanneſs of thaſe Species which are connected with 
Vice, and how much the Pleaſure will be increaſed, by 
being attached to a more pure and dignified Form of 
beauty. Woe fee then that Nature works up no In- 
chantment, where ſhe has not provided us with a 
(rmnter-charm ſufficient to diſſolve it. Were we to 
follow Nature, and to form no Afociations of Ideas, 
but where She has fixed a Bond of Union, we ſhould 
always find that the ſubordinate Species of Beauty refer 
to ſomething 4izher, and that wherever that Reference 
is over-looked, or the oral Charm facrificed to an 
nferiour Venus, there the Imagination is riotous, and 
the true Tae , Life debauched. 

zur as there is little Proſpect, at preſent, of ſuch 
Reformation of the pub/ic Talte, as I before ſuggeſted 
| won the Plan of Antiquity, I believe the other Expe- 
dient muſt be tried; I mean, a right private Education, 
under the Eye of diſcreet and able Tutors, This, 
therefore, Gentlemen, I hope you will conſider with 
that Attention which the Subject deſerves, 

1 WisH, ſaid Eugenio, that Sapbran, who propoſed 
tus as a Succedaneum to his ether Method, had him- 
ſelf undertaken to ſhow us, in what manner the Form- 
ers of Youth ought to proceed in this ſame afociating 
Buſineſs or Diſcipline of Beauty, if J may call it ſo. 
I will frankly tell you what occurs ta me on the Sub- 
jet, which J have chiefly learned by diſcourſing at 
different times with Py/ilander, and partly too from 
obſerving the common Practice of the World, but 
eſpecially of the Virtuoſi of different kinds. 

Wukx an ordinary Artificer or Tradeſman wants 
to inſtruct his Apprentice in the Principles of his Art, 
he ſhews him a Sample of the beſt Pieces of Work- 
manſhip. Theſe are to ſerve him as Models by which 
he 
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he is to judge of all Works of the fame fort, py 
theſe he is to correct his own Miſtakes, and to attain 
a juſt Idea of all ſuch Pieces of Work belonging to 
his own Occupation, as are moſt compleat in their 
ſeveral kinds. The Architect points out to his Diſciple 
the moſt finiſhed Buildings, or the beſt Models of 
them, in order to form his Taſte according te the 


exacteſt Rules of Art. Painters, Statuaries, and all 


the Maſters of Deſign, dire& their Scholars to ſtudy 
the moſt beautiful Compoſitions in each Kind, thoſe 
maſterly Drawings, Statues and Buſts, which imitate 
Nature beſt, and come neareſt to the Perfection of 
Workmanſhip, By theſe eſtabliſhed Standards, they 
teach them to judge of Beauty, Proportion and Deſign, 
Even thoſe profeſt Teachers of genteel Demeanour and 
Addreſs, your Dancing-Maſters, when they would ſhey 
the utmoſt Propriety and Perfection of Carriage, ſtep 
forth themſelves upon the Floor, and bid their won- 
dering Scholars do juſt as they do. Thus every Art 
has its Venus or Beauty of the Kind, which is moſt 
readily attained by ſtudying, and being converſant with 
the beſt Examples or Models in each fort. And they 
who are accuſtomed to admire what is moſt excellent 
of the Kind, will certainly have the moſt correct Fan- 
cies in all Works of Deſign. 

Ix Imitation, therefore, of thoſe approved Matters 
of Truth and Elegance of Workmanſhip in the ſevers| 
Arts, I would ſhow the Pupil, whoſe Imagination and 
Taſte I wanted to form, the beſt Specimens in the 
ſeveral Orders or Stages of Beauty through which he 
is to paſs, to keep him from being led away by the 
ſhowy and falſe, in any of the Species. Thus when! 
faw him caught with the Beauty of his Play-Thing, 
concerned about ranging them in the niceſt Order, em- 
ploying his Invention in contriving Wind or Water- 


Mills, Houſes of Cards or of Clay, and Jaying * bis 
tte 
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little Garden, I would ſhow him the e beautiful, and 
i{-fu] of the Kind. I would let him fee and handle, 
ind divert himſelf with Globes, Compaſſes, and other 
mathematical Inftruments, or any thing, in ſhort, that 
would ſerve to employ his Ingenuity and Art, I 
zould, by theſe, provoke his Ambition to deſpiſe the 
nerely childith and trifling Amuſements, and encou- 
ge his reliſh of whatever was moſt rational and manly. 
fyen while he is converſant with theſe leber Species 
of Beauty, he may be made to perceive a very impor- 


unt Connection, viz, That thoſe things are the molt 
beautiful and beſt proportioned, which are fittelt for 
uſwering their End, and that Deformity and Diſpro- 
portion are always accompanied with Incommodioul- 
neſs or Inaptitude for Uſe. Next, when I ſaw him 
llicitons about his Air, Dreſs and Behaviour in Com- 
pany, I would point out to him the 5% Models, and 
teach him to obſerve that the moſt uncorftrained and 
lneral Manner was at once molt decent and moſt 
aſhicnable among all true Judges. 

WHEN he was able to judge of Beauty and Deſign 
in the Fine Arts, 1 would, after the ſame manner, 
how him te 1ſt beautiful and elegant in each, by 
xtibiting to him the % Patterns, and diverting his 
wht from whatever was merely gaudy, or of a wrong 
Tate. I would endeavour to make him /e, that, 
In proportion as thoſe Works of Deſign imitated 
Nature, delineated Characters and Paſſions juſtly, and 
tended to excite noble Sentiments and Aﬀections, they 
Kre perſect in their Kind. 

Wur x at laſt he comes to delight in contemplating 
mral Images and Repreſentations, when he purſues the 
air and honourable and decent, and loathes their Con- 
raries, T would then, by proper Narrations, Fables, 
lillkories and Dramatic Spectacles, exhibit to him 
whatever was moſt /croic in Character and Conduct; 

paint 
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paint Heroes, Lawgivers and Princes, with all the 


majeſtic Forms of Temperance, Fortitude, Love 9 
Liberty, and their Country, and Contempt of Death 
With theſe I would ſpread out and kindle his Imagi 
nation, and, while it was warm, rouze a laudable A 

bition, and inflame every generous Paſſion, Thus hy 


Philander taught me to follow Nature in its Progreſ 


through the Scale of Beauty, and to feed the Min 
with Ideas and Images of the comely, grand and berry 
ing, in every Step of its Progreſs. Such kind o 
Diſcipline will, I imagine, bid faireit for teaching thy 
Pupil to aſſociate ſuch [rages of Beauty and Gord, i 
are connected with Truth and Nature; and keeping 
his Imagination -pure from all falſe and vicious Mix 
tures. For inſtance, he will learn from hence, tha 
true Grandeur and Knavery are incompatible——thz 
Beauty is inſeparable from Truth and Virtue——a 
that no ſubſtantial Happineſs can take place, wher 
Irregularity or Diſorder enters; Maxims (in my Oi 
nion) of infinite Advantage in the Conduct of Life, 

AFTER the ſame, or ſome ſuch manner, I woul 
preſume to offer my Advice to thoſe who have the In 
ſpection of the Ladies, to acquaint them with what i 
fair and decent, and amiable, in every Subject of El: 
gance or Beauty, in which they ought to be moſt con 
verſant; particularly in what concerns Manners and 
the Decencies of Life; and then their Imaginations 
by a natural kind of Sympathy, will cleave to wha 
is comelieſt and beſt. But I am afraid it won 
require too minute a Detail to handle a Subject g 
delicate in the manner it deſerves; beſides that, I an 
ſenſible J have, already, ingroſſed too large a Share o 
the Converſation. 

ITuixx, ſaid Canſtant, it became Eugenio, a pro 
feſt Friend and Patron of the Ladies, who had ſhow 


at length by what fatal Train of Accidents they at 
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ed into ſuch a Labyrinth of Folly and Misfortunes, to 
have either guarded them againſt going into it, or lent 
them a Clue to eſcape. This had been acting in Cha- 
rater, and conformably to that Complaiſance and De- 
ſotion he profeſſes for the Women, But inſtead of 
frving them in this ſubſtantial manner, he has deſ- 
Wanted at large upon I know not what, and chalked 
out a Courſe of Diſcipline, which if put in practice, 
would, I fear, contribute, to lead them {till farther 
ray, at leaſt be ineffectual for the End propoſed ; I 
nein, the ſound Correction and Diſcipline of Imagi- 
N. 

I REJoicr, replied Eugenio, with an arch Smile, to 
ke Conſtaut grown ſo warm an Advocate for the La- 
ties, and ſuch a Preacher of Complaifance. I hope 
meat things from this ſurprizing Reformation, and 
that fince I have been ſo deficient in my Duty, he 
il ſapply my Defects, and teach his new Pupils a 
ler way to attain an Imagination equally correct 
nd refined; IT aſſure my good Friend 1 will not fail 
b proclaim his Merit, whenever a fair Occaſion 
ers, 

I am much obliged to Eugenio, replied Conſtant, 
br his kind Intention; but really he may ſave him- 
af that Trouble. As I have no particular Services 
p preſent to the Ladies, ſo neither do I want to 


we my Merit blazoned to them. Let my Friend 
blerve the Punctilioes of Duty and Decorum with 


dem, and exalt the Merit of every the leaſt Service; 
| am willing to paſs with the Character of a homely 
Philoſopher, and ſhall leave them out of the Queſtion, 
s 1 did not myſelf bring them into it. But to go on 
ithout more ado to the Point before us, namely, 
be Di/cipline of Fancy, I faid I thought Eugenis's 
et2od inſufficient for the End propoſed. He would, 
e lays, exhibit to his Pupil the various Species of 
Beauty, 
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Beauty, Harmony and the like; and teach him +, 
diſtinguiſh and admire the moft beautiful and excellan 
of each Kind, For this is the Sum total of his larg 
Explanation of this matter, if I underſtood him right 
Now from the little Experience I have of the World 
(and indeed *tis but little I pretend to) I find Med 
but too prone to admire and be captivated with di 


ſerent Kinds of Beauty, and that this high Admiratii", © 
on of the beautiful and /ub/ime, in particular Obi 
is a Capital Source of many Miſtakes, and great Mi er, 
conduct in Life. There is not a more wild or wan WH 
ton thing than Fancy, eſpecially when it is let loot 'Tha 
upon the v//onary Forms and Images of Things, 1 dot 
is particularly warm and luxuriant in Youth, prone tc tho! 
admire and to imitate, eaſily detained by the florid of, 
and exorbitant in all its Operations, Beauty, like WM Con 
magical Spell, no ſooner ſtrikes the Senſes of Yauth * 

ater: 


than it fires their Imagination, and ſo entirely engroſſe 
their Mind, that 77 is in a manner loſt in the Ohjed 
from whence the firſt Impreſſions came, Every othe 
Affection but that of Admiration, is ſuſpended, Iti 
in vain to talk cf cos Reaſoning, Deliberation 0 
Choice, while the Sting of Beauty is riveted in th 
Breaſt, and the fame agreeable Images which accon 
panied it, continue to play before the Fancy. I be 
lieve Eugenis has often felt this Sting, and wiſhed 


ung a 
dence 


7 1 
ale ( 


for his own Eaſe, that he had been leſs ſenſible to /W#! 
gant Forms and Faces, and a cooler Admirer of the S 
blime in Air and Sentiments, I have ſeen a Virtuoſi Ref Sc 
a Conmifſeur in Painting, in ſuch Raptures with a Pie th, 
of Raphact's or Correggio's, fo ſeized with the Boldie=!y 
neſs of Deſign, the Ordonnance, the infinite Grace, an any 
what not, of the Whole Compoſition, that I proteſſſ it t 
I thought he had the Appearance of a Madman, nag 
Man of Taſte for Muſic, while he liſtens to a fin I, ar 
Compolition, appears bereft of almoſt every * 3 

Semeß / 
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tenſe, and is diſſolved in an Extaſy of Admiration, 
What makes your Cockle-ſhell Virtuoſo's, your minute 
iloſophers, your Hunters of Curioſities, and Anti- 
ities, but a fond rapturous Conceit of ſome particu- 
ir Species of Beauty? And (to mention no more) 
not the gay and fluttering, nay the ambitions and 
dding Tribe, are not all your Euthuſiaſts in Religi- 
u, Government, and Philoſophy, held captive with 
n exceſſive Admiration of ſome peculiar Venus or 
ther, in which they include every other Excellence ? 
WaaT I would conclude from this ſhort Detail is; 


way 
lo That the way to diſcipline the Imagination aright, is 
Ivo to feed and nouriſh our Aamiration of Beauty, by 


' thoſe amuſing Exhibitions of it which Eugenis talked 
of, but rather to abean, and in a manner (ſtarve our 
* Conceits and high Opinions of things.” This is the 
vical Diſcipline, ſo often recommended by the ableſt 
liters in Philoſophy, If we would, in good earneſt, 
rect the Fancy of Youth, we mult take off the falſe 
are and Colouring of things, and analyze every 
rie, of Beauty and Good into their conſtituent 
mciples and Ingredients ; that the Imagination may 
it be deluded with foreign Mixtures, nor eſteem any 
ing above its real Worth, Thus I would ſhow from 
ience Beauty derives its Force, wherein the true 
ave of Life conſiſts, what gives Litre to Gold, 
rity to Expence, of what Ingredients true P/ca/ure 
compoſed, and whence the /zwer kinds borrow their 
ef Seaſoning and Poignancy, How much Fame is 


pie erh, what makes Power deſirable. This is to undreſs 
Bold (if I may ſay ſo) and prefent it naked, with- 


t any artificial Daubing, to the Fancy, When it 
ts it thus in its real Form, then that confuſed Groupe 
Images, which raiſed a blind Admiration, will va- 
Ih, and the Paſſion, founded on that Opinion, wall 
orally ſublide, Agreeably to this way of Reaſoning, 
ke fundamental Maxiin of the Ancient Philoſophy was 
de 
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tO.-FORBEAR, tO-SUSPEND OF REMOVE the f 
Starts of Opinion, to be ſlou in, and even. to ceaſe ad 
mMiring, For that was thought the Root of the Evi 
otro; Topienc, the mighty Sophiſter, who firſt beguile 
us into high Conceptions of the ſeveral Phantoms « 
Beauty and Good, and then works up our Paſſions t 
the ſame extravagant Pitch. By a Counter-Repine 
therefore, they endeavoured to lower and reduce t 
Phantom, and conſequently our Opinion of it, to it 
juſt Dimenſions; and, by doing fo, to ſubdue t 
admiring. Habit. Thus they repreſented Fame as t 
Murmur of Tongues, or the Breath of the unthink 
ing and inconſtant Vulgar; — Beauty, as the Tin 
of a Skin, or the regular Texture of Features, Met 
Life was only a Repetition of the ſame dull uin 
Scene; and Death, at worlt, nothing but a Privati 
of the Senſe of a Brute, or cloſing the Drama a lit 
ſooner or later, Perhaps their Philoſophy, in fon 
Inſtances, ſhot beyond Nature; but I think the Pra 
tice was ſo far wholeſome, to begin the Diſcipline 
Youth, rather by the wearing and refiraining, tha 
the prone and admiring Habit. | 

TH1s is the fr/7 Leſſon of TemeeraANce, th 
ſober Virtue, or rather the Mother and Nurſe of 
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Virtues, which Hero recommended to us in his PAH llcit 
It this leading Virtue be carefully cultivated in YouKinds 


it will pave the way for the Introduction of the re! 
But I conſider it here as of a larger Extent than 


fearan 
(MM 


commonly imagined, as relating not merely to HH ( 
Government of Senſe and Appetite, but of the Might: 
and its Paſſions, Perhaps the laſt have as much neQhexin; 
of its wholeſome Controul as the firſt, For ofthe n 
bea/ily Wretches are prone to ſenſual Exceſſes. Gluferres 
tony and Drunkenneſs have ſomething too grols Eee 
ſhocking in them, to Men of any Taſte or Ren... 
ment in Pleaſure, But the molt ingenuous and NY: 


{p17ite 
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firited Natures are the apteſt to exceed, when any 
ring Species ſtrikes their Imaginations from the 
We of Honour, Friendſhip, Religion, or any of e 
wial and kind Afettions, When any of thoſe frer 
Pris are, by means of wrong Aſſociations, directed 
p improper Objects, or employed on right ones, to 
he Excluſion of all others, and in a greater Pro- 
griion than the Balance of Affection will admit of, 
hey become, of all others, the 22/7 ancovernable 
nd pernicious in their Effects. And therefore it 
nut be the Office of Tenperance to preſide over the 
wole Band of Affections, to adjuſt their mutual 
Forces, and prevent the partial Indulgence of any of 
hem, to the excluſion or weakening of others, equally 
more generous and extenſive, Conſequently it 
uſt be a part, and a very important part of its Work, 
p ſtop thoſe Images of Beauty and partial Good in 
e very Office where they are coined, the Imagina- 
jon; till they are ſtrictly examined, confronted with 
heir Objects, and their ſeparate Value weighed, 
ſueREFORE," in the training of Youth, I would 
th over their Fancies with great Care, accuſtom 
hem to an early Habit of examining the Value of 
ery Object, Enjoyment, or Species of Gad, that 
hllicits their Choice——of comparing the different 
Kinds and never truſting to the moſt ſpecious Ap- 
e reheuances. They ſhould never hear thoſe Objects 
tommended, and highly rated, which have no neceſ- 
ry Connection with real Merit; as Wealth, Birth, 
beauty, Rank, and the like, When I ſaw them an- 
exing Ideas of Worth, Greatneſs, or Honour, to 
de mere Polleffion of hee, I would immediately 
orrect the ſafe Aſſociations, and undeceive them, by 


fs : peeling to their own Senſe, and Experience of 
"Wings But 1 have ſaid enough, perhaps too 
| big nuch, eſpecially conſidering that I ſpeak to Philo- 


ſophers. 
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ſophers. I deſire we may hear Simplicius's Opinio 
of the Matter, 

Ir I muſt give my Opinion, ſaid he, on a Subie 
that has been ſo fully debated. already, I muſt frank 
confeſs that, for all Chant has ſaid to confute Eur 
nie, he does not appear to me to have done it. Ne 
indeed can I fee that he differs much from him. Whe 
Eugenio recommended the beſt Models of Beauty t 


be preſented to the Imagination of Youth, I do ni” 


remember that he recommended alſo an exceſſive d ** 
miration of them, or gave any Species of them mot e o 
than its juſt Weight in the Scale. The evxce/fve d 
miration may be vicious, but I hope the 7»/? E Poo Mee he 
not. We mult all purſue ſome Beauty or other; HM 

only Queſtion is about the Kind. If it be truely la ach 
dable and no-wiſe inconſiſtent with the Purſuit of Met th 
noblor Species, I ſee no harm in paying it all the Van 
gard it deſerves. We begin to err when we blend th N up 
different Sp2cies unnaturally, and are capitally wron uſes, 

when we ſacrifice the Vier to the inferiour Kind m 
Does not Conſtant's Diſcipline amount to this, Tue 
we are not to allow ourſelves to be carried away wit rough 
a fantaſtic and extravagant Admiration of the π o 
Kinds of Beauty, nor join Images of it to Objects dem t. 
which it does not belong? Is this in any reſpect ier 1 
conſiſtent with exhibiting to us the different specie 
and pointing out the beſt Models in order to regula$ultery 
our Choice? Nay, is not thts the ſureſt way to pen 
and enlarge our Views, and furniſh us with a SHA,] Lux 
by which we may correct our Taſte, and make tear, 
neceſſary Diſtinctions ſo warmly, and, I think, jul'Mlifry 
recommended by Coyflant ? How ſhall we ſtrip Wealth nend, 
Pomp, Pleaſure, and all the gay or HHlemm Pageantifie Exe 
of Life of their Glare, but by appealing to our -r/Wt I d 
nal Impreſſions of Beauty, and confronting them witfft Hon 
what is ugſt excellent and ſublime of the Kind? Ppenc: 


Ul 
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his will beſt appear by a more particular Detail. I 
atirely agree with Conſtant, that Temperance is the 
Narſe of the other Virtues, and that it is not the 
vaſt Part of its Bulineſs to watch over and chaſtiſe 
he Imagination, even in the Aﬀair of Beauty, But 
his conutrouling Habit, as it mult be learned betimes, 
bit muſt be tried in leſſer Inſtances, and with the 
mer Appetites and Paſſions, before we attempt the 
boter and more refined, 

Tx0UGH the Appetites of Children are very keen, 
e often ſee that they can ealily forego their Diet, 
nd almoſt forget the Cravings of Hunger, when they 
re hotly engaged in Play, or in contriving or execut- 
bo a Delign, or working with any new Inſtrument or 


u chine. Nay, they will not only ſuſpend their Diet, 


or Wittheir Diverſions, to fee any curious Sight, or hear 
e racy amuſing Tale. It will not be difficult therefore to 
uu op their vacant Hours with ſuch agreeable Exer- 


ales, or to entertain them with ſuch Amuſements, as 
il make them eaſily forget the Hours of Diet. By 
rquently repeating ſuch Trials, they will eaſily be 
xought to think it 2zan/y, to exert ſome voluntary 
es of Temperance and Self-denial. This will teach 
dem that prime Leſion of Virtue, not to depend on 
heir Taſte or Appetite, without which, there never 
Wa great Man, When they have once got a fair 
ultery over theſe, it were eaſy, methinks, to make 
hem deſpiſe Feaſting, Finery, and other Inſtruments 
Luxury. Of how ſmall an account does Money 
dear, even to the molt cloſe-filted Perfons, when 
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, juſiMWlifery ſollicits them in ſome diſmal] Shape? when a 
VealtWriend, a Miſtreſs, the Entertainment of Company, or 
geanu Execution of a Project call for their Generoſity? 


let doubt much, whether they connect higher Ideas 
Honour and Merit with ſuch genteel and generous 
pence, than they would with a large Addition to 

their 
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their Fortune, or to the mere Poſſeſſion of what ing 
have. By making the Pupils frequently attend n cf 
proper Examples, the blind Admiration of Weal dit: 
will gradually ceaſe. For what Dignity is there i N 
that which it is Greatneſs to deſpiſe ? Thus they ils, 
learn to disjoin thoſe confuſed mages of Grande, bat 
and Worth, which they annexed to Fortune and i We 
Attendants, The ſame Experiment will hold vi der 
regard to Pleaſure. What Hardſhips, Toils, and Dan bent 
gers, will not the moſt Voluptuous endure, at time; pil | 
to approve their Zeal to a Friend, or Female, to gui Les 
the Reputation of Fidelity, Conſtancy, Intrepidity, .! a 
Diſintereſtedneſs? May not ſuch Inſtances ſerve tt U 
convince them of ſomething more refined and herd ill 
than is to be found in mere ſenſual Pleaſure; that ned 
Abſtinence, Self- Command, and Suffering, are e 


Means of high Enjoyment? And may not a Habit Me tc 
Self- controul be acquired by frequently attending ti 
ſach wholeſome Diſtinctions? When thoſe conſul 
ideas of Beauty or Good, which accompany Wealth 
end Voluptuouſneſs, are thus ſubdued, it will net 
difficult to carry the {ame Habit of Temperance to th 
ambitious Views of Power, vis. Titles, Coronet 
Garters, and all the Trappings of Grandeur; whic 
mult appear contemptible, when placed in competitio 
with internal Freedom, uncorrupted Honour, and Self 
Applauſe. 

I Ta1xx it mult appear from this ſhort Detail, th 
the moſt eſſectual way to baſile the Impreſſions of an 
inferiour Beauty, or partial Good, is to introduce 
nobler Species, a more generous and comprehenſi 
Good, A powerful Aſſociation is beſt conquered b*9ject 
ſome ſvperiour Counter- Afociation founded in Tru 
and Nature, Nor is this Method different from Z:g4Þ*t Co 

40s Gradation of Beauties, or his recommending to f my 
the molt excellent and perfect of each Kind, and lead —_ 
in | 
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ng us up to the Top of the Scale. Did not Conſtant, 
n effect, conduct us to the fame Point, though by a 
liferent Route, when he preſented us to his rough 
Nurſe of the Virtues, which, deſpiſing 7:/eriour Beau- 
les, and fainter Images of Good, is converſant with 
hat which is far ſuperiour, the Order of the Mind, 
dectitude of Heart, and harmonious Aﬀections. Whes« 
her I have done my Friends juſtice or not, I ſubmit, 
Gentlemen, to your Judgement ; and, if the Company 
jill join me, I now propoſe that Hero fill up the 
ines of that Plan he favoured us with the other Night. 
Au ſurprized, replied Hero, half bluſhing, that 
ſinþlicies ſhould lay ſuch a Burden on me, who am 
bill qualified to bear it. If the rude Sketch J hap- 
xned to draw, do indeed deſerve any Encomiums, I 
pe that will be accounted Merit ſufficient, to entitle 
ke to an Exemption from any farther Service; and 
terefore I move, Gentlemen, to puniſh Splicine, 
br impoſing Burdens on the weak, and making choice 
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ealth one fo unable to ſerve the Company, that he 
ot e obliged to do the Work himſelf, which he would 
to th wn me. f 


Tux Company ſaid, they preſumed none underſtood 
Plan ſo well as himſelf, and that therefore he was 
e fitteſt of any to execute it: on which account 
hey would not accept of his Excuſe, but deſired he 
ould proceed. 
Wazx Hiero ſaw they were all bent upon hearing 
im, he went on, modeſtly, after this manner: Well, 
entlemen, ſince the Projectors of Schemes muſt alſo 
arry them into Execution, or elſe be eſteemed mere 
rojectors, I ſhall be very cautious, for the future, 
ov I lay out any more Plans, I am glad however, 
ut Conſtant and Simplicius have eaſed me of one Part 
my Taſk; by handling fo diſtinctly the Duty of 
tmperance Even in its largeſt Senſe, To enforce 
Yor. I. N other 
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other Moral Impreſſions more ſtrongly, and indeed tg 
pave the. Way for them more effectually, I would en. 
deayour to give the Pupil a juſt Senſe of the Djz;y 


* 
/ 


of Human Nature, as the Work, and in ſome degre 


Children ſhew a very early Senſe of what is decent 
and becoming their Nature, in thoſe exulting Gleam 
of joy that ſparkle in their Looks, upon their havin 
acted up to it, and in thoſe conſcious Bluſhes whi, 
tincture their honeſt Cheeks, when they have bee 
caught doing any thing mean or little. This Sen 
was certainly not given in vain, but intended to h 
cultivated. Indeed when it is applied wrong, I meat 
10 Qualities indifferent in themſelves, or really blame 


the Image of his Maker, that he may have a hip” 
Reverence for it, and do nothing unworthy of it] 1 
d | 


able, or makes its Eſtimates beyond the juſt Meaſure * 
of Things, it becomes a Source of wrong Conduct o = 
exceſſive Vanity and Pride; but when it has tho. . 
Objects pointed out to it, which are deſerving « * 
Eſteem, and truly graceful, it enforces the Author 1435 
of Reaſon, and is a Spur to Virtue no leſs than a B = 
rier againſt Vice. I would therefore improve tho... 
natural Auticipatiaut of the Senſe of human Dignit; ap 
by leading them, in the Way recommended by PA... 
lander, to juſt Conceptions, wherein it conſiſts. Aft i 
examining who they are, what Rank they hold amid. _ 
the Creation, and for what Purpoſes in Life they agiſ.- © 
deſtined, it will ſoon appear to them, that there is : E 
ſuperiour Dignity in the human Form . 
they are endowed with nobler Powers, and conſi 
quently formed for a more exalted and extenſ ether 
Occonomy than the other Animals that Hrn 
theſe Powers they are allied to the intellectual World © © 7 
and intitled to higher Honours, and a more reſind ““ Pr 
— LS dot c 
i({appineſs than all the other Creatures put togethe 

&irer this, let them be taught, by proper Examples, th "STO 
the peculiar Excellency of their Frame lics in the cal E * 


a 
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| to nd undiſtarbed Exerciſe of Reaſon, a ſteady Self-Go- 
2 ernment, juſt Affection to all the proper Objects of 
= oral Approbation, and an active extenſive Benevo- 
oF ce, By this Standard, let them learn to correct 
1 bir falſe Notions of Honour, Grandeur, Pleaſure, 
1 d popular Applauſe. Let the leaſt Deviations from 
= 5 de marked with Infamy, and ſpoken of with Aſto- 
event. And let all Vi ice be repreſented to them as 
1 | Violation of their Nature, a real Meanneſs, a De- 
* dation and hr from their true Dignity. Whereas 
A ſhould be ſown to be the Voice of Reaſon, the 
. preme Law of their Nature, and its higheſt Orna- 
ak and Perfection. Let the Pupil be put upon re- 
ming on the prateſal Emotions he feels i 1 
lame . 85 eels in conſe- 
* ſe of a decent, manly, generous Conduct, the 
wy 5 and Veneration it draws, the Confidence 
=; Flevation of Mind that attends it, with the 
Ki ry and Crecit it procures in the Way of Buſineſs, 
* * Youth are animated with ſuch Principles, they 
"a dare to take a higher Aim in Life, reverence a 
"I = and be aſhamed of what ſtains or degrades it 
gn 1 as . who think meanly of that Nature, which 
pj * the Stat mp of Deity, will be ever ſuſpicious of 
* hers, and diſtruſtful of themſelves. Their Conduct 
*. ; creep after their groveling Notions, and Vlagnani- 
wn ; and a laudable Ambition can never fiouriſh where 
„ genuine Seeds are ſuppreſſed. 
1 ASENSE then of the Human Dignity, be! ing ſtrong- 
8 mprinted on the Mind, it will prepare the Way for 
— other Virtue, which I thought it neceſſary to culti- 
hab i te in Children, iz. a STRICT REGARD FOR 
Wonder. 1 the rather recommend this, as the con- 
ren Practice is fo often obſervable in them ; which, 
gelbe not checked in time, ſeldom fails to introduce a falſe 
Yes, m crooked Diſpoſition of Mind, a Diſpoſition which 
ne call} © very Bane of all Virtue, and one of the greateſt 
1 of dociety. Wherefore to encourage C . ildren 
N 2 always 


* 


* 
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always to ſpeak the Truth, a Fault ſhould be eaſily for- Ml Di 
given, upon their Confeſſion of it ; but when a Lye is MW vil 
made to cover it, that ſhould be deemed a heinous gif 
Crime. The utmoſt Horror ſhould be expreſſed at ain 
manner of Falſehood, and every Degree of Diſingenu- pr 
ity repreſented as the ſureſt Mark off an abje& Mind, dei 
which robs one of the very Dignity of a Man; and 


therefore ſhould be treated with the higheſt Contempt, WM 3 
Whereas Truth and Sincerity ought to be admired and vo 
applauded, as the Proofs of a Soul truly great, to ge 
conſcious of its own Dignity, to uſe any of the litu s: 
Tricks of Craft and Falſehood. And let thoſe whom uc! 
your Pupil fees and converſes with, treat him within. 
Reſpect or Contempt, according to his Honelty oil; ;. 
Diſingenuity. This will teIch him always to aſſociat e 2 
Honour and Nobleneſs of Mind with Openneſs and _ 
Veracity ; and Infamy, and Littleneſs of Soul, wit, 
Diſſimulation and Falſehood. If by Mildneſs, one 
entering artfully into your Pupil's Intereſts and Deſign ¶ dorit 
you can bring him to make you his Confident, it vii bunt 
not only give you the Advantage of knowing hin bons: 
thoroughly, but procure you a very great Aſcend dpec 
over him, to rectify whatever is amiſs. th 

THE /-cond Principle I mentioned, namely, Oro une. 
ENCE TO PARENTS, ought to be inculcated with greafineſo;« 
Care, and no leſs Delicacy. The Ignorance ani me; 
Weakneſs of the Infant-State required that the Inf Huth 
ence of Parents, and Superiours ſhould be very poweWt:m_ 
ful, in order to lay the Mind more open th Inſtructio ah » 


and Culture. Therefore Nature hath planted deep int 
tender Frame the Principles of Submiſſion to Parent 
a Proneneſs to Imitation, and Willingneſs to liſten tions 
tze Opinion and Judgement of thoſe whom we elteeW:amp 
wiſer or better than curſelves. Parental Author 
tnen is one of the beſt Handles for getting ſure holfhe le: 
of the Mind, which, while that is in force, may Mepect 
moulded into any Shape, or tinctured with any kind « 


Diſcipline 


: * 
» In 
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for- Diſciptine. But when it is diſſolved, ſcarce any Tye 
e is WM vill bind, or Check controuF it, Perſuaſions and Pro- 
nous WM niſes, Terrours and Bribes, will be equally inſufficient 
t all MW atruction will not be liſtened to, nor Example regarded. 
enu-W ?xrents therefore ought to be ſcrupulouſly tender of 
ind, their Authority, as of that which is to give weight to 
and il} their Inſtructions and Advices. 

zor while they are cautious of weakening it by 
vo great Indulgence, they ſhould equally guard againſt 
ke oppoſite Extreme of Rigour and Severity ; which 
us as great a Tendency to diſpirit the Child, by too 
mich curbing his Paſſions, as the other has to ſpoil 
tim, by giving them too looſe a Rein. Therefore, 
tis neceſſary that he be inſpired with a juſt Mixture 
of Reverence and Love; which will be beſt done, by 
enpering neceſſary Severity with a diſcreet Kindneſs, 
lowing great Familiarity, yet checking the leaſt Symp- 
um of Irreverence and Indecency. Whenever the Au- 
tority of the Parent is diſputed or deſpiſed, it ſhould be 
mintained with inflexible Severity; and no Condeſcen- 
tons made on the ſide of the Parent, till it is fully acknow 
kdoed and fairly ſubmitted to. But whatever Reſpect 
bo the Authority of the Parents is inculcated in all 
Matters of Duty, Children ſhould be taught as little 
Deference as poſſible to their, or any Authority that 
merely human, in what reſpects pure Speculation, 
Trath or Science, I acknowledge it is hard to ſeparate 
dem But I believe it may be compaſſed in ſome 
keh way as this. 

Tary may and ought to be taught Modeſty, by 
hich I underſtand a Willingneſs to liſten to the Opi- 
ions of others, and Candour in examining them; by 
imple as well as Precept, by ſhewing the Decency 
thore Dignity of ſuch a Diſpoſition, and commending 
e holte leaſt Symptom of it in thèm or others. But a 
nay Welpect to Authority, or implicit Reliance on the 
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Judgement of others, ſhould be, by all means, diſl that, 
couraged, as a molt ſervile Principle, which cramp que 
our Views, and makes us an eaſy Prey to endleſs 51M to co 
perſtition. A Mind endowed with the ſtrongelt Facuii than 
ties, may, by this means, have all its Vigour maimed other 
and become only a more tenacious Nurſery of Abſirdity city; 
and Errour. Therefore the young Enquirer ſhould Reaſc 
never be obliged to take any thing merely upon Truſii nere 
not even from his Parents: Perſuaſion, and not Autho pure 
rity only, is here to be employed; and the Boy ſoul d, a 
be told, that Regard is not due barely to ſuperiouf de f 
Rank, in Matters of mere Opinion - That he is to de 
lire a Reaſon for every thing, and never abſolutely ti 
yield his Allent, unleſs he be convinced. 

Yea, ſaid Conſtaut, begging pardon for the Inter 


ruption, I am not ſor teaching him implicit Obedienc Ar 
to Authority even in Matters of Duty. This were tf Corr, 
govern him like a Slave or Brute, rather than like ger 
reaſonable Creature, Let nothing therefore be impoſe v be 
on him, without giving him a Reaſon for commanding mat 
it, Let him be firſt convinced that it is fit and rig Brute 


to be doze, if he appear to be in any doubt about ii Hum 
and then he will obey from Principle, not from a me: rage 
ſervile Dread. ſhew 

Bur, replied Hiero, what if he cannot underſtan (16 
the Reaſonableneſs of his Duty, or ſhould happen nqq (om: 
to be convinced, or through a perverſe Obſtinacy ſhoulY of D 
be inclined to difpute every Inch of his Parent's Au indul 
thority ; would you ceaſe to enforce your Commandiſ inſen 
or indulge him in Diſobedience, for fear of makin hold; 
him too tame? Children are wonderfully ingenioulf care 
in finding out Reaſons againſt what they are averſe ne! 
and exceeding hard to be convinced of their Obligatio way], 


to croſs their Appetites. Crue] 
Ik the thing injoined him, replied Conſtant, be abov chid, 
his Comprehenſion, I would not deſire him to £ yo} 


about it, For there can be no Virtue in his = 
tha 
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that, which he can ſee no Reaſon for doing, and con- 
{quently no Inducement but mere Caprice in a Parent 
to command it. And this will tend to weaken rather 
than add weight to the Parent's Authority, As to the 
other Caſe, I imagine a Parent of any tolerable Saga- 
dty will be able to diſtinguiſh when a Child deſires a 
Reaſon why he is to act in this or that manner, from 
nere Scrupulolity, and when from. Stubbornneſs and 
pure Averlion to his Duty. The laſt is to be oppoſed 
by a proper Mixture of Reaſon and Authority. In 
the former Caſe, I would employ Perſuaſion ſupported 
by Reaſon, When the Boy finds bimſelf treated in 
this rational and manly Way, his Spirit and Obedience 
vill be liberal and ingenuous, and he will account his 
Parent his beſt Friend and Counſellor, 

ADMITTING then, ſubjoined Hiero, my Friend's 
Correction under thoſe Limitations, I proceed to con- 
der HUMANITY as another Principle, which ought 
to be particularly cheriſhed in Children. This is ſo 
amiable a Virtue, that I would extend it even to 
Brutes, and make their innocent Sports a Diſcipline of 
Humanity, For this Purpoſe 1 would ſeverely diſcou- 
rage every Inſtance of Petulance and Cruelty they 
ſhew them, Tho' the wanton Pleaſure Children take 
ſometimes, in ſporting with the Miſeries of Animals, 
ſeems to be an Effect only of the Activity and Love 
of Diverſion that is ſo natural to them ; yet if it be 
indulged without Check, it may degenerate into an 
Inſenſtbi lity to human Pains, or ſullen Delight in be- 
holding miſerable Objects. When they diſcover any 
Care and Anxiety in tending, and feeding any favou- 
rite Bird, or Dog, or any Pity to them in Diſtreſs, I 
would applaud their Tenderneſs; but if they ſhew any 
Cruelty in their Ufage of them, they ſhould be ſeverely 
chid, or have the poor Creatures taken from them, I 
would not allow them to fee them killed, much leſs to 
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be Witneſſes to thoſe dreadful Spectacles, of innocent Mon C 
Creatures mangled in a moſt inhuman manner, and de v1 
expiring in Agonies, for fear it ſhould prove the Means all th 
to accuſtom them to behold Blood and Slaughter with ut on 
unpitying Eyes. I would teach them to look upon{Mlheir | 
themſelves as the Guardians and Benefactors of the beral 
friendleſs Race, deſigned by Nature to protect and audit 
cheriſh them: and would give them the Charge of the leir f 
Birds and Bealts about the Houſe, as if they were, ink muc 
fome meaſure, a Part of their own Family, whose eus 
Wants they ought to ſepply, and whoſe Diſtreſſes they thei 
are bound to relieve, By thoſe little Exerciſes of boks ! 
Flumanity to their Fellow-Creatures below them, I acht 
would prepare them for the higher Acts of it to Mankind. un 
There is a certain affectionate Temper in Children, a wplic 
denſibility with reſpet to the Condition of others WMIT::{e 
Which, by due Care, may be improved into the moltiifr Wit 
friendly and generous Affections. They not only love adle 
to do good-natured things, but are greatly delighted 
with the ſimple Recital of kind Actions. Nothing is 
a finer Entertainment to them, than a moral Tale, 
wherein Goodneſs forms the principal Characters, and 
appears in a variety of beautiful Incidents. Upon this 
innate Stock of Benevolence, the nobleſt and molt uſe- 
ful Virtues in Life may be grafted. In order to cul- 
tivate it, high Notions of Humanity ought to be incul- 
cated, thoſe Characters and Actions in which it pre- 
vails, commended above all others; and the ſuperiour 
Excellence and Uſefulneſs of it ſtrongly repreſented. Men o 
Their doing good to others ſhould be made the chief: 
Inſtrument or Step towards promoting their own Plea-Mcr Cc 
| ſure, I believe it would be an excellent Method, inWrents 


| Imitation of our weekly Diſtributions, to entruſt Chil· I Na 
dren with a little Money now and then, to be diſpenſed nate 
in the way of Charity, to indigent or miſerable Ob · Niit o 


jects; in beſtowing which, they ſhould be left to their We true 
| own 
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own Choice, both as to the Objects themſelves, and 
he Meaſure of their Charity to them. I would not 


heir little Stock; to know whether their Temper be 


þ much uſed like Men, it will inſpire them with a ge- 


ole Wcrous Emulation, to act worthy of the Truſt repoſed 
hey Wie them, by a diſcreet Liberality. Every thing that 

oi dels like Se/f/Þnef7, or betrays a ſordid griping Turn, 
(et carefully to be checked; which, in my Opinion, 
ad. ¶ nnot be better done than by the Reſtraint of thoſe 


erz meſe ſhould bear ſome proportion to the Generoſity 
oli Wiſdom they ſhow in the Diſtribution of their cha- 
able Fund, By theſe and the like Means they will 
tract an early Habit of Goodneſs, and learn to feel 


hich I ſcarce know a more important Leſſon, 
LET me add one Caution to what Hiero has men- 


penneſs of Heart, and (if I may uſe the Expreſſion) 
Lyſoneſs of Hands, J apprehend there is not any 
rat Danger of their failing in Inſtances of Generoſity. 
hey are fall as forward to throw away their Money, . 
to receive or hoard it up. They are ſeldom ſo fond 
en of their Sweetmeats, but, if they are not of a 
ay unfriendly and ſelfiſh Caſt, they will frankly give 
ir Companions a ſhare with them, Therefore, while 


irit of Prodigality. If they could be inſtructed in 
e true Value and Uſe of Money, without admiring. 
own N 5. os 


all them to a rigid Account how they have laid it out, 
ut only aſk them in general about the Management of 


beral or narrow, and to have an Opportunity of ap- 
nauding their Diſcretion and Generolity, or directing 
heir future Diſtributions, When they ſee themſelves. - 


plies which. are given them for their own Uſe, 


te Wants and Miſeries of their Fellow-Creatures, than 


loned, ſaid Eugenio. As Children have a natural 


rents are ſollicitous to guard them againſt Stingineſs 
id Narrowneſs of Soul, I reckon it not amiſs to mo- 
rate the Openneſs of their Temper, and check a 
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or prizing it, it would be a great Advantage to them them! 
and reſtrain the prodigal, without encouraging the prigſWMlode 
ing or hoarding Humour. They ſhould be taught: 
huſband their Stock, that it may go as far as polliblg 


to ſave in ſome Inſtances of lefs Neceſſity, i ions 
they may afford to be liberal in others more preſſinWMCautic 
to compare Caſes and Objects as to Merit, Indi ray, 
gence and other Circumſtances, to retrench Me ! 
ſuperfluous, and eſpecially hurtful Expence ; that tile 
may be as impartially and extenſively uſeful as poſbi vr, 
In ſhort, they ſhould be taught to be liberal withoW'"um2 
being profuſe ; and frugal, but not ſordid, way | 
Eugenio's Remark, ſaid Sohren, puts me in mi aduce 
of another Extreme, which, I imagine, ought to Mat b 
guarded againſt on the {ide of Good-nature; I me ο u 
that Softneſs and Puſillanimity, into which it is To 
to degenerate, unleſs diſcreetly tempered. For tho e a1 
I was wonderfully pleaſed with thoſe Overflowings M'vn!cc 
Humanity, which appear in Hiero's Diſcourſe, yet hong 
cannot help obſerving that there may be an Exceſs {Fs ſen 
Goodneſs, or rather, I believe, I ſhould ſay Goof" tha 
nature, when there wants a juſt Degree of Indigi eeiv. 
tion at Folly and Vice; a Diſpoſition highly mod 
chievous to public Society and private Perſons, Sorfſſ®"*!) 
Children would carry their Good-nature to ſuch Madulg 
Fxceſs, that without proper Diſcipline, they wo t at 
grow perfect Dolts, mere paſſive Drones ; ſo ſimyſi leans 
that they would have no Will of their own, fu n 1s 
pure Figures of Wax, that you might mould their] 0 Miu 
clinations juſt as you would. They cannot contrachF” enti 
their Company, nor know how to reſiſt their Imp Indul, 
tunities. Such are apt, through a vicious Compl + ai 
ſance, to run into any Exceſſes, to which they aͤlting 
invited by Company, or Example. To ſhun this HL 
treme, they ſhould be taught the Importance of thi AM : 
Ir 


9 and be inſpired with a juſt Regard f 
themſelve 
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themſelves. The dangerous Conſequences of a falſe 
Modeſty, and weak Compaliſance, may be ſhewn them 
living, and therefore intereſting, Examples of ſuch, 
by giving into theſe, have ſpoiled their Conſtitu- 
tons and ruined their Fortunes. But great Care and 
Caution muſt here be uſed, that the young Pupils 
my, as much as is poſlible, ſeparate and diſtinguiſh 
he Perſons from their Foibles and Vices; that 
while they conſider the latter with Averſion and Hor- 
wur, they may look upon the former with Pity and 
Humanity, The Meanneſs too of being quite led: 
may by others, may be ftrongly painted, in order to 
aduce them to reſiſt the Solicitations of others, with- 
cat being peeviſh or rude; and to dare to adhere 
to what is right, in ſpite of Ridicule for Singularity, 
To guard them the more effectually againſt a paſ- 
fre and mean-ſpirited Tameneſs, I think it of no ſmal} 
wonſequence to impreſs them, as Hers adviſed, with 
ftrong Notions of X t and Wrong, and make them 
s ſenſible of the Regard they owe to themſelves, as 
of that which is due from them to others, If they. 
receive an Affront, or Blow from a School-Fellow, I 
would wink at them though they did not take it very 


adulging a Spirit of Revenge, and where Redreſs is 
tot at hand, upon great Occaſions, to uſe the lawful 
Means of Self- Defence. For ſuch a generous Indigna- 
ion is the natural Seed of true Bravery and Fortitude 
of Mind, which can never come to Maturity, where 37 
b entirely wanting, I am very far from adviſing any 
Indulgence to a quarrelſome Humour; but, I think, it 
quires no extraordinary Degree of Diſcernment to 
tiltinguiſh between the Workings of IN-nature, a mali- 
dous or revengeſv] Spirit; and what ariſes from a 
re Senſe of Honour, and a juſt Value 'for a Man's 
ban Character. The former ought, at all adventures, 
10 


amely 3 and even allow them to be angry, but without 


ſalien Pride which only apes it. 
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to be diſcountenanced ; but the latter, when exerts! 
upon proper Occaſions, and in juſt Meaſures, ſhou'd 
be cultivated and improved. A Spirit that bears every 
Injury tamely, can never riſe to any thing gteat or 
conſpicuous in Life, but muſt neceſſarily ſink into Ser. 
vility and Contempt, At the ſame time that Children 


are kept ſenſible and awake to their own Rights and! 


Intereſts, in which, I confeſs, they but rarely fail; 
they cannot be inſpired with too exquiſite a Senſibility 
to thoſe of Mankind, eſpecially ſuch as are of the 
molt important and ſacred Nature. For this purpoſe 
I would endeavour to perſuade them, that Mankind 
are all originally on a Level —— That the Differences 
of Rank, Fortune, and other external Circumſtances, 
do not diſſolve any of their natural Rights.——And 
that whatever peculiar Advantages they enjoy above 
others, they call for higher Degrees of Humanity and 
Condeſcenſion, to grace and ſupport them, If they 


- ſhow any Marks of Inſolence, Contempt, or even Sol- 


lenneſs to their Inferiours, it ought immediately to be 
checked; and they ſhould be ſhown, by the Example 


of others, and the Confeſſion of all, what a wide 


Difference there is between true Dignity, and that 
Therefore I would 
never hamour them in their Incroachments on others, 
nor allow them to break in upon the Property of any 
of their School-fellows. And I would to the utmolt 
diſcourage their ſtriking Servants, or calling Names in a 
Fit of Paſſion, Such Actions naturally make Children 


fancy that thoſe whom they ſtrike, or injure in any 


\ 
( 


other way, are cither of an inferiour Species, or at the 
belt are made to be only their Slaves, and conſequent- 
ly that they have a Right to play the Tyrants over 
them. Such Notions mult naturally produce that In- 
lence and Inhumanity, which are the common At- 
tendants of uncivilized Grandeur, 


I REMEMBER 
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1 REMEMBER I once made a Viſit in an opulent 
Family, where I was ſtruck with ſeveral Inſtances of 
Miſmanagement, that would have ſpoiled the moſt vir- 
tuous and belt-tempered Children in the World. They 
were allowed to treat the Servants with the utmolt 
Contempt and Arrogance, nor mult they debaſe their 
Dignity by being ſeen diſcourſing with them, If 
Strangers of a Rank inferiour to themſelves preſumed 
to accolt them, and aſk them any Queſtions, they 
were taught to keep a diſdainful Silence; or, if they 
teſigned to open their Mouth, it was with a ſullen 
Coldneſs, and an apparent Conſciouſneſs of their ſupe- 
tour Quality, Frequently they took place of Strangers, 
and were ſet above them at Table, had a greater At- 
tention paid to their little Fancies and Wants; and 
by many broad Hints were put in mind of their Dig- 
nity, as much as the others were of their Diſtance. 
Though I heartily diſapprove too great Familiarity with 


Servants and People of a very low Rank; yet Huma- 


tity and Affability to them cannot be too much in-ul- 
ted, Were a Perſon never to converſe or have 
my Intercourſe with his Inferiours, he would be pre- 
duded from all Opportunity of exerciſing ſeveral of 
the moſt amiable Virtues that can adorn the human 
Mind. And Hoſpitality towards Strangers ought 
ways to be repreſented and applauded, as one of 
the moſt generous and elevated Virtues of Humanity, 
the want of which, betrays an untaught and ſavage 
Mind, Complaiſance and Affability ſhould be ſet forth 
is its inſeparable Companions, And this Leſſon ſhould 
be conſtantly ſounded in their Ears, that their Rank 
and Condition will be better ſupported by an unaſ- 
ſuming Carriage, and an eaſy Humanity, than by the 
moſt peeviſh and imperious Statelineſs. High Marks 
of Diſpleaſure ought to be expreſſed againſt Children, 
lor any Rudeneſs they ſhow to Strangers, though far 

beneath 
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beneath them in Rank or Fortune, They ſhould be 
encouraged in talking freely with them, and makin 
themſelves agreeable, But I am afraid, Gentlemen, 
theſe are Leſſons which the opulent Part of the World, 
and many of thoſe diſtinguiſhed by Titles, will not 
be very forward to teach their Children; and there. 
fore I deſpair to {ee a Reformation of Taſte in theſe 
Articles. 

Is the Education of Youth, ſaid Canſtant, nothing 
ſeems to me to deſerve more Care and Pains, than to 
poſſeſs them ſtrongly with a Senſe of the Connection 
they have with the Public, and the Meanneſs of all 
ſelfiſh and narrow Views, I conlider Man in three 
great Views, as 2 rational Being; then, as a /ccial 
one; and laſt of all, as a Cd of the ſupreme Parent, 
a Creature of the Author and Governour of the Uni- 
verſe, who knows all his Actions, and to whom heiz 
accountable for them. PVilauder has conſidered him 
in the ft View, and Hiero in the /a/?, In the ſecont 
I think he ſuſtains an important Character, and the Part 
he has to act deſerves an eſpecial Regard. Now the 
moſt eſſential Ingredient in this, is public Spirit and 
Love of one's Country, And the molt oppoſite Prin- 
ciple to the public Character, with which Nature hath 
invelted us, is that little wretched Thing we call 
Selſiſhneſt. This is a Quality which, above all Things, 
debaſes human Nature, as Man is a ſocial Creature 
and is accompanied with the molt pernicious Effects, 
with regard to the Community of which he is a Mem- 
ber. Therefore were a Senſe of the Connection they 
have with the Public, and their Obligations to pro- 
mote its Intereſts, ſtrongly imprinted upon the Minds 
of Youth, it would lead them, in the future buſy Scenes 
of public Life, to act in a more wide and exalted 
Sphere. We ſhould then ſee them keep the Good 0 


their Country more ſteadily in view, and never dare 
to 
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to proſtitute or even poſtpone it to Self-Intereſt, upon 
any Occaſion whatever : nay, they could not do it 
without a ſecret Check from within, nor without the 
ſharp Stings of Remorſe, for acting againſt the plain 
Relations and honourable Engagements of ſocial Life. 
Here it may be ſaid, that by making them g92d Mey, 
they will, of courſe, become good Patriots. *Tis true, 
in ſome reſpec, that juſt private Affection is the Foun- 
dation of that which is public - But yet there are many 
ſenſible of the private Relations of Life, who have 
little Senſe of what they owe the Public. It was 
formerly obſerved by Philander, that this is one of 
the laſt Connections we take in. A Conſequence of 
which is, that it cannot be expected that ſo large an 
Affection as is the Love of our Country, ſhould ap- 
pear very early, or before its Object is, in ſome 
meaſure, apprehended. As our Views are enlarged, 
our Aﬀections grow wider of Courſe, and are referred 
to more Objects. The Progreſs of Nature is from a 
narrow Point, even from Senſe, and the Appetites 
which accompany it. By degrees Se/f enlarges its 
Circle, and takes in ampler Gratifications, as its Powers 
unſold themſelves. A Family comes next, towards 
which new Aﬀections are formed. Friendſhips and 
Af nities open a wider Connection, and pive birth 
to more enlarged Attachments. At length the Circle 
dilates to a Neighbourhood, of which ſome Idea muſt 
be formed, ere the Mind can be affected towards it, 
or intereſted in its Fate. In like manner a Town, a 
Province, a Country, mult be comprehended, or at 
leaſt, ſome faint Image or Idea of them, to excite 
Afections correſpondent to them. Sephron has al- 
ready given one good Reaſon, why People now are 
rot ſo apt to perceive their Connection with the Public 
as formerly ; when not only the Political Inſtitutions, 
but the Genius of every thing in the Community 

breathed 
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breathed a public Spirit, and pointed to a common 
Intereſt. Perhaps another. Reaſon may likewiſe be 
aſſigned, that it is not fo eaſy for us Moder: to take 
in our Connection with the Public, becauſe it is a 
larger Whole; and the Generality do not ſo much 


feel their Influence in the State, as the Ancients, | 


whoſe Forms of Government were more popular, or 
confined to a particular City or Province; where all 
could diſcern their immediate Intereſt in public Con- 
cerns; and the greateſt Part had ſome ſhare in the 
Management. There are however {till among us 
ſeveral public Images to ſuggeſt Ideas of a Public, 
and conſequently to excite Public Affections; our 


public Buildings, Courts, Halls, Gardens, national | 


Aſſemblies, Councils, Fleets, and the like Symbols 
which dire& our View to a common Good, in which 
all ſhare in ſome Degree, Let the Pupil therefore be 
accuſtomed to attend frequently to theſe, and obſerve 
their Reference to a public Weal ; that ſuch Ideas may 
grow familiar to his Mind that every thing he ſees 
and is converſant with, may ſtrike him with his Re- 
lation to the Public, and put him in Mind of the 
Duties he owes his Country. Whatever Science, Art, 
or Profeſſion he applies to, let him be taught to obſerve 
the Connection it has with public Utility; that his 
Studies, and daily Occupations, may run in a public 
Channel, and that his private Intereſt may appear 
not only connected with that of the Public, but like- 
wiſe ſubordinate to it. 

Was our public Education upon a footing, in every 
reſpect ſuch as is to be wiſhed, I ſhould reckon it an 
admirable Way to form the Youth to public Virtue, 
and Love of their Country. The being educated in 
a public manner, or in Companies, is, undoubtedly 
a very proper Method to inſpire Men with public Views, 
Feelings and Affections. There the Youth form Friend- 

ſhips, 
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avith, and comprehended in that of the Public; 
he Privileges of Citizens, with the Good of the Com- 
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hips, ſee their Connections with others, and their 
wbordination and Reference to a Whole. They learn to 
know their Rank, and ſubſide into their proper Station. 
They grow more active, ſociatand high-ſpirited. Their 
Companions and School-Fellows come to be conſidered 
nder the Relation of their Country-men ; and their 
myate Affections do, by degrees, ſtretch to a Zeal for 


heir common Country, or even to a more extenſive 


pilauthropy. 

BuT as nothing is apt to affect the human Mind in 
i fronger manner than what regards itſelf, I would 
ndeavour to convince Youth, by a proper Detail of 
fats, how much their own private Intereſt is connect- 


tunit y, or City, to which they belong; that again 
ith the Welfare of the Metropolis, or of the whole 
ation, We love whatever is like ourſelves, or in 
m fort related to us, whatever gives us back the 
Image oi ourſelves, and falls in with our private Pre- 
paices or Paſſions, or condaces, in any reſpect, to our 
latereſt, Children are fond of the Spot where they were 
uried, and educated, the Places which they uſed to 
requent, where they lived, played and converſed with 
tir Companions, Therefore a ſudden and almoſt 
moluntary Preference is given to an Acquaintance, 
Relation, a Neighbour, a Fellow-Citizen, a Country- 
an, in Cafes where a Competition ariſes between 
er and Strangers. And no doubt Nature intended 
ſhould be ſo; that our Minds might not be diſtracted 
nidit the numerous Objects of Affection; and that the 
lie might be drawn cloſeſt, where we have generally 
e greateſt Power and Means of doing good. 
lnerefore to intereſt the Youth in their City, Pro- 
nce, or Country, let them be convinced that it is 


that their Intereſts are inſeparable——that 
they 
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they gain when it flouriſhes, and ſuffer when it decay 
and that the Good or Ill of every Individual re 
flects upon them by Sympathy or Communication, But 
that they may not be miſled by miſtaken Views of In 
tereſt, they muſt be convinced, they mult feel tha 
their Happineſs is of a wider Extent than mere per 
fonal Pleaſures or Gains—— that. they muſt be mor 
or leſs happy or miſerable, as others are ſo—that thei 
belt Enjoyments ariſe from Participation——that | 
ſhort, we find the molt exquiſite Pleaſure in the mo 
extenſive Happineſs, not only of our Country, but o 
Mankind that therefore the higheſt Self- Intereſti 
to promote the greateſt public Good, One thorough| 
poſſeſſed of ſuch Principles as theſe, will not bare 
a ſingle grain of Honour for the moſt ſplendid Title 
nor betray his Country, or even meanly ſhrink fron 
its Service, though a World were to be the Bride 
Let the Youth be early inſpired with ſuch public-ſpirite 
Sentiments, and they will be Patriots, not ſuch as w 
have but too often ſcen, but ſuch as we always wi 
for, But I doubt we have incroached too much 6 
Hiero's Province. For my part I beg his 3 
hope he will now proceed. 

ConsSTANT finiſhed his Diſcourſe with a ncod de 
of Warmth, and a certain Pathos of Voice and Man 
ner that is peculiar to him, when he opens upon 
Subject of the Public, 

Muc approve, ſaid Hiero, of our Friend's Zet 
for the Public, and entirely agree with him, that n 
Method ſhould be omitted, which may be thoug 
of real Efficacy to impreſs a ſtrong Senſe of what the; 
owe to it, upon the Minds of Youth, But from th 
little I have ſeen of the World, I am convinced it 
a true Senſe of Religion, a full Perſuaſion of an Incl 
Power, who fees and knows every thing, and, as V 


behave-well or ill in %, Life, will accordingly rewar 
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ecay or puniſh us in aer, that only can reſtrain our giddy 
Are 7aſlions, controul our head- ſtrong Appetites, and ſto; 
But is in the full Career of our narrow Purſuit aſter Self- 
In ntereſt, and the Enjoyments of Pleaſure and Power. I 
tha ell it 22770, becauſe, in my Apprehenſion, nothing 
 perWbetrays a greater Narrowneſs, and Meanneſs of Spirit, 
mori than to imagine we came into the World for no other 
thei Reaſon, than to ſerve ourſelves of the Pleaſures, the 
at i Honours and Profits that are to be bad in it, without a 
moll Regard to the particular Community we ſtand connected 
ut off vith, a more enlarged View to the Intereſts of Mankind 
ct ifMingencral, and the Relation we bear to our ſupreme and 
agb! A-bounteous Parent and Benefactour. I mention th:s 
arte % Relation to the univerſal Parent, becauſe 1 do nat 
itlen ee how we can form a juſt and perfect Idea of Society, 
vithout having a direct View to the great and almighty 
ride Head of it. He who inveſted us in our ſocial Character, 
irite is the ſupreme Judge of our Conduct, and to him we are 
as wlY iccountable for the ſeveral Parts we have ated. His 
vil Law is binding, where Human Laws. through Ignorance 
ch off or Wickednels, are defective; and its Sanctions reach 
, an vhere thoſe of civil Authority and Power cannot. 80 
that he is the Head and Supreme Governour of the Social 
Sem, who unites its Parts, inſpires its Connections, 
Man d animates the whole Body with Life and Vigour. 
Therefore I do not conceive how any Member of So- 
ciety can act a conſiſtent Part, and fulfil his Obligati- 
ons to the Community to which he belongs, without 
: Senſe of his Connection with its almighty Head, 
and without recognizing 4is Authority which is ſu- 
preme, To be thoroughly ſocial then, one mult be zruly 
religicus, 

THESE are Principles that may ſecure the Steadt- 
neſs of a Man's Conduct in Life; and wherever theſe 
as Ware wanting, we ſee Men of the brighteſt Parts, and 


war the moſt enlarged Capacities, faulter and vary in their 
Behaviour; 
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we been uſeleſs, without ſuch a religious or divine 
hellination. One Thing is certain, that no Object, 
rt of DEITY, is commenſurate either to his intel- 
ual or moral Faculties and Diſpoſitions. The Per- 
on of Reaſon, and Divinity of Virtue, find here 
Jae an Object adequate to their Energy and vital 
eration, To each Relation * in which the 
ture Man ſtands to the Deity, there correſponds 2 
xuliar Train of Powers and Feelings, and is appro- 
ated a peculiar Courſe of Actions. How then are 
 /ormer to be educed and the latter followed, but 
r exhibiting thoſe Relations in fo full and command- 


ir proper Object and End. Whatever therefore 
nds to impreſs a Senſe of the Relations, mult, in 
wportion to the Force of the Impreſſion, be efficacious 
mards producing the Aﬀections and Conduct corre- 
bndent to them. The Deity alone has an intimate 
mmunication with the human Mind, and conſe- 
pently he only can, by an immediate Influence, pene- 
ue its inmoſt Springs, and direct or controul its 
wers. The Extent of one Mortal's Energy or 
jon, on the Mind of another, is of a different 


on ad, more narrow and infinitely leſs efficacious, To 
 PladWic over-ruling Mind, then, we muſt leave the ade- 
d Refate Direction of all inferiour Minds, and the full 
is thEjultment of their Motions. From him alone we 


wet that mighty and enlivening Energy, which is 
 recompenſe every jarring Motion, and call forth 
perfect Exerciſe of the ſeveral Powers. 
Tu:REFORE, with an entire Reſignation to his 
rariable Orders, and an humble Dependence on his 
eriour Influence, let us feeble and ignorant Mortals 
tempt only what is within our own Province, and 
oportioned to our Powers; uſe the Means which 
the moſt effzctual, and beſt adapted to the Genius 
of 


lig et 
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a Light, as ſhall direct the Energies of the Soul to 
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of the Creature we want to form and regulate; anden the 
if we fail not through Indolence, or wicked Intention, br ca 
the all-governing Mind will do the reſt, re fit 

IT is our Buſineſs to proceed in the way of Argu-“ . 
ment and rational Conviction ; and therefore I would 


endeavour to point out to the Pupil, and make him ta, fl ** 

notice of the Connection between thoſe Relations Net d 
which the Dz1iTy ſtands to him, and the Duties O ne 
Obligations reſulting from thence ; for inſtance, betwee: ben 1 
the Relation of a Creator; and the Duty of Reverexc; (rand 
and Dependence in a Creature between that of ers 
Benefador ; and the correſponding Obligation to G Ci 
tirude, Truſt, and Love that of a Law-pirer and brit 
Judge; and the Duties of Regard to his Autharit lee 
and Submi/ion ts his IVill——that of a perfect Pattern H 
and humble Imitatian; of the F:untain of all 11M" © 
dom, and Power, and Hyppineſs ; and od an ent ©" 
Deution to him, and a conſtant Application 10 bi Caf 
Gooanefs and ſo of the reſt. By making kim often” 
attend to the Divine Providence, particularly to thoſ * 

', 


Diſpenſations of it which J formerly mentioned, an 

to the Perfetions of Gon difplay'd therein, as well rel 
in his Works, I would accuſtom him, if poſſible, 1F"* on 
an habitual Veneration of his Maker, and an affetingF© the 


Senſe of his Preſence and conſtant Super- intendenc To. 
over human Afairs ; —elpecially that all his Thoughts 
Paſſions, and Purſuits lie Open to his all- fee! ing E. . — 

0 of 


that this Preſence is ever ready to befriend hin 
if he do well, and chaſtiſe him if ke do ill ;——tha ace, 
therefore he ought ever to act under an Impreſſion o 9 cc 
infinite Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, —and be ani 
mated by theſe, to excel in every Virtue, and guar ons 
againſt the firſt and minuteſt Acceſs to Corruption an- died rc 
Vice. Thoſe ſtriking Exhibitions of Deity which P all 
formerly mentioned, as expreſſed in ſenſible and all 


Woſe 
wiſhing Events, will make the moſt powerful impreſſion” 
V 


— 
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1 Pupil's Mind, and by conſequence will bid faireſt 
br calling forth ſuch Sentiments and Affections as they 
re fitted to produce. Therefore frequently revolving 
he Hiſtory of thoſe Events, muſt be of great Service 
prards the Attainment of the End propoſed, 

lr there are any Diſpoſitions in human Natnre 
fiendly and connatural to ſuch Impreſſions; if, ſcr 
nlance, there be any Perception of Beauty and De- 
in in the Order of Nature — any Admiration of 
(randeur, any Sympathy with the Happineſs of 
hers, any Senſe of Honour and Applauſe, 
ny Complacence in Virtue, or any Sentiments of 
batitude to one's Benefactor; if there be any 
eue of a governing Mind and Providence, or of his 
rfections, any Tendency to Truſt and Reſigna- 
bn, to ſuperiour Power, Wiſdom, or Goodneſs; 
„ in ſhort, any Aſpiring of Mind towards Heaven 
n Caſes of Diſtreſs; I would improve all theſe 
tural Principles: I call them zatural, becauſe we 
bree fad a Man without ſome degree of them: 1 
rv, would improve them to inforce the Religious 


an N 5 

i, we want to make on the Pupil's Mind, 

% cus exalt what is Natural to Religion, to Divinity, 
9 ' * . . 

in tbe /ublinreft Virtue, 


To theſe Impreſſions of Natural Religian, I would 
in the more powerful Inforcements of that which is 


ughts x g ; 

* realcd, To prepare his Mind for the readier Recep- 
1 bin ba of it, I would endeavour to ſhew him his Ipno- 
ul ace, even in Things of the greateſt Importance, 


bald deſire him often to attend to the Force of his 
ons and Affections, which being continually ex- 
fed ro Danger from all Quarters, may eaſily lead him 
to all man ner of Vice and Corruption. This will 
noſe him to welcome any Aid which the gracious 
ircn; of Mankind ſhall deign to beſtow, and to ſet 

a high 
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a high Value on the ſeveral Revelations he has bes, 
pleaſed to grant to ignorant and corrupt Mortal; 
And indeed, what an ignorant Creature is Man with 
out ſome kind of Revelation, or Inſtruction, (if yo 
will chuſe rather to give it that more faſhionab 
Name) whether that Inſtruction is communicated to 
immediately from the Fountain of all Truth and yvi 
dom, or from him by the Interventions of our Fello 
Mortals! How unform'd and ſavage, nay how head 
ſtrong in all his Paſſions, and how unapt for the Pu 
poſes of ſocial Life, till he is moulded, and in a mar 
ner re-created, by a happy and divine Culture ! 
By a fair Exhibition of Chri/tianity, I would e 
deavour to inſpire him with the Love of fo amiah 
and benevolent an Inſtitution and by a juſt De 
neation of the Character of its exalted Author in 
Hiſtory of his Life, call forth thoſe Sentiments « 
Veneration, Submiſhon, Gratitude, and Love, whid 
ſo heroic and meritorious, fo ſacred and divine 
Character claims. 


3 

I wouLD not puzzle his tender and ductile Miꝗ . 
with thoſe abſtruſe Speculations and barren Controve f = 
ſies, which have been made the Badges of Partie a 


and often converted the beſt-natured Religion int 
World, into an Engine of mortal Hatred and mutu 
Hoſtilities between its Profeſſors. As the Religion 
CHkisT was deligned as a plain conſiſtent Rule 
Life, and not a Syſtem of abſtracted Reaſonings at 


Speculations ; to influence the Heart more th 

to fill the Head; I woud endeavour, above all thing nd 0 
to awaken that high Spirit of diſintereſted and exte as 
ſive Virtue, which it recommends and breathes throug . 
out that ardent and undiſſembled Love of Gt F * 
and Mankind that thorough Self- government and . * | 
rity of Heart that inflexible Integrity and Rel - 

nation to Providence that Elevation above fen 


Ax o 
V. 
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ee world, and Contempt of Wealth and worldly Gran- 
aur (the greateſt Enemies to Chriſtian Perfection) 
chich were as gloriouſly eminent in its firſt Profeſſors, 
Yo; they are now by many thought to be remarkably 


jad eſective in its preſent ones. 
0 1 Tyar he may attain this noble Spirit and general 
un aptitude for the various Duties of Life (the true Source 
lo o all inward Freedom and Pleaſure) I would endea- 
jour to convince him of the Neceſſity and Advantage 
f frequent Application to the Fountain of all Being and 
ferfection, and of maintaining a daily Intercourſe 
with him; then I would defire him to lay his Mind 
le gen to thoſe ſecret Irradiations of divine Wiſdom 
ua 1 Love, which the benevolent Father of all, never 
ils to communicate to all ſuch as afpire alter his 
(fluence. | 
its er the Pupil's Heart be once kindled and inſpi- 
wat ited after this manner, by a Fire lighted from above- 
me i m confident he will not be a" Stranger to any 
M (rial or Chriſtian Virtuez he will breathe the very 
. pirit and Genius of his Maſter, be a good Son, Pa- 


ent, Neighbour, Friend, a Friend to Mankind, a 
Patrict in Reality and Subſtance, not by Profeilion 
u in Show only; equally unſeduced by Pleaſure and 
deer; great amidſt Afflictions, and, in Profperity, 
er attentive to the Wants, and watchful of the In. 
treſts of his Fellow. Creatures; ——P— at all times 
wakſtent with himſelf, and ſteadily virtuous to the 
nd of Life. The Principles of Religion, therefore, 


vill be the beſt Counter-charm to the Allurements 
f Pleaſure, and the ſureſt Preſervative againſt the 


orruptions of the World. And, without the help 

f theſe, I do not ſee, how Mankind can, in this 

uxed and dangerous Scene of things, maintain au 

niform and uncorrupted Virtue, 

Aid now, Gentlemen, continued Hiere, you have 
1 0 my 
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other Acquaintauce, For this often tends to ma 


their Leſſon a Relief from the Fatigue of Play, 
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my thanks for having ſo well ſupplied my Defeats, MW ® 
and filled up, by your ingenious Obſervations, what me 
remained of the Plan. For I apprehend there is no © 
Occaſion now for my ſaying any thing concerning Ml ©” 
Diligence and Induſtry, the laſt things 1 propoſed It | 
to accultom Youth to, in as much as theſe are beſt! 


learned by daily Exerciſe, or by finding proper Em- 1 
ployment or Diverſzon for all their Hours, and making 2 
theſe mutually relieve each other; ſo that they ſhall - 
long as much for the Return of their Taſk, as of the * 
Amuſement that ſucceeds it, or rather ſhall think r 


THERE is only one thing, Gentlemen, ſaid Phi- 
lander, which I beg leave to obſerve; that, without 


a M 

deſign, you ſeem to have made the two grand Spring 
| SL 
of Government, Rewards and Puniſhments, in out "TY 
e A 


Embryo-Inſtitution, to lie in PRAISE and BLA 
believe very juſtly; and cannot help thin 
ing, that it requires a good deal of Diſcretion tq 


manage thoſe right. Boys love Praiſe exceedingly - 1 
and, under proper Regulations, it may be made thy 5 — 
prime Inſtrument of Education, a noble Spur to Dil 8 
gence and every other Virtue. But it ought never i 2 
be given unleſs the thing commended be really hu I 
dable. And Children ſhould never be allowed t C 
compare themſelves with others, in order to preve! * 
that over-weaning Conceit of themſelves, which the as 
are apt to fall into, It is true, the Virtues of othe _— 
may be ſet before them as Goads to {ſtimulate the * 
to Induſtry and a generous Emulation; but the Ch wiſhes 
raters of others are not to be proſtituted as Foil koh 
either to palliate their Defects or heighten their Vi in poi 
taes. Thereſore I would never praiſe them by wilt} oer 
of Compariſon, or tell them that they are more kno judgin, 
ing, more virtrous or induſtrious than this or tief | 


the 
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them vain conceited Creatures, and to nouriſh that 
Hoſt deteſtable of all Paſſions, Enty, which ought, by 


1at every Method, to be quaſhed, In order indeed to 
5 guard a Youth againſt the Exceſs of ſome Paſſions, 
ch it may be neceſſary to ſhew their pernicious Effects, 
eig „ the Examples of ſome of his Acquaintance; that 
dell he may ſurvey, in cool Blood, the Deformity and 
* Danger of immoderate Paſſion, Thus I would ſhew 
128 tim how ſome of his School-Fellows have loſt their 


Reputation, and are treated with Contempt for having 
cheated their Comrades, or done any other dirty 
Trick. To expoſe the Deformity of Drunkenneſs in 
mits Horror, he need only be ſhewn, as the Spar- 
tan Boys were, what a pitiful contemptible Creature 
2 Man in Liquor is, how far he debaſes his Nature, 
ind ſinks his Credit in the Eyes of every ſober ſenſi- 


ring! 


dug ie Man, I would convince him of the Crime of In- 
er jutice, by pointing out to him in ſome Inſtances the 
bin Indignation expreiſed, and the ſevere Proſecutions 
15 carried on by the Injured againſt the Injurious. In 
1 order to teach him the Miſchicf of exceſſive Anger, 

"| would let him fee how furious and frantic it often 
oy makes the enraged Creatures, and how ſoundly they 
15 are ſometimes beaten by their Fellow-Townſmen, for 
47 the Effects of their Paſſion. Thus 1 would inſtruct | 
1 him in the way of Example; but at the {ame time to 
* prevent odious Comparitons of himſelf with others, 
4 would brecd him up to a modeſt and ingeruous 
by Senſe of his own Merit, and teach him to take more 
 OWpleafure in contemplating the Beauties than the Ble- 
4 9 miſhes of another s Character, by diſcovering a Regret 
; Fol in obſerving the Failings, but a peculiar Satisfaction 
ir Vn pointing out, and dwelling upon, the Excellencics 
14 df others. A Youth thus educated will be modeit in 


thi judging of his own Merit, candid in eſtimating that 
or "Wot others, more forward to commend than to con- 


o ma 0 : 
ihe 2 demn; 
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demn; and he will cenſure with Mildneſs where he 
cannot praiſe. 

Wr our Youth educated upon ſome ſuch Plan, ] 
as you, Gentlemen, have now recommended, I am con- 
vinced a great many of thoſe Miſcarriages would be 
prevented, of which we ſo juſtly complain, We 
ſnoüld then ſee (and who could fee it without high E 
gatisfaction) a ſober, manly, virtuous Youth grow- gor 
ing up, inſtead of that lazy, eſſeminate diſſolute Race, WM Sou! 
who do ſuch diſhonour to their Country, and phil 
bear too evident Marks of an idle enervated Edu-WM ;; : 


cation. May 
Fzom the induſtrious Mechanic to the accom4 


L 

pliſhed Magi/trate, from the humbleſt Scrivener to 17 
the firſt-rate Stateſman, we ſhould ſee every Polti ic 2 
filled up with Men of Probity and Parts. N 
AxD were the Ladies educated upon the ſame Plan,M ,, +; 
with proper Allowances for the Diſtinctions of Cha vel 
racter, we ſhould find the Britiſh Fair as mud qui 
diſtinguiſhed by their Diſcretion, as natural Mow cod. 
deſty, and ſurpaſſing the reſt of the World not on dres 
by in Beauty, but in Elegance of Manners, amiablg ne 0 


Converſation, and every Female Accompliſhment. WW th: 
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We UGENTO9 told us the other Night, that he had 

E been reading a School-Book, from which he 
- thought he had learned more uſeful Knowledge, than 
ace, WM could be acquired by turning over great Volumes of 
and I philoſophy. For, added he, I was wonderfully amuſed, 
u- it the ſame time that I was inſtructed in the deepeſt 
Maxims of Wiſdom and good Conduct. 

We were all curious to know what inſtructive Bock 
Eugenics had been reading; when Conſtant aſked him, 
if Homer or Virgil had been his Moral Teachers, 

No truly, Conſtant, replied Eugenio, IJ was content 
to take up with an humbler Teacher than any of thoſe 
poetic Heroes, It was a plain Story-Teller of An- 
tiquity, who not daring to riſe ſo high as the Wars ef 
Gods and Men, tells us ſtrange Tales of the Adven- 
tures of Birds and Beaſts, and delivers Oracles from 
the Oaks and Trees. You may perceive I mean #/op, 
t. Wihit renowned Liar and Fable-wright of ancient Times; 

who, they ſay, earned a Livelihood, and got into the 
Favour of the Great, by making and retailing his Fa- 
les. This, Conſtant, was my Moral Inſtructor, and 
I was peruſing him in his Mother-Tongue, in plain 
Greck ; in which I think he tells his Tales with more 
prightliacſs and ingenious Turns, than any of his 
Tranflators or Commentators have done for him in 

their new-faſhion'd Compoſitions, 
Was then the polite Eugenio, faid Conſtant, con- 
G U Went to be entertained with ſuch an homely Teller of 
Tales ? I thought fome faſhionable modern Romance, 
tie Travels of Cyrus, or a Marianne, or ſome other 
O 3 celebrated 
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celebrated Novel would have better ſuited one of ſo 
refined a Taſte, But I perceive——— 

You may perceive, Sir, if you will, ſaid Eygexj,, 
interrupting him, that you judge a little haſtily——thx 
the polite Eugenio has not quite fo modern a Taſte ag 
you fancied, nor is ſo over-run with the Love of French 
Tinſel, but he can likewiſe admire ſome of the rough 
Ore of Antiquity. Know then, my grave Friend, that 
the ſame po/ite Eugenio, whoſe Taſte you fo highly va 
lue, can not only rcliſh what is Greek and Roman, but 
prefers an Ancient Story-Teller, or Mythologiſt, to all 
your Modern Novelliſts ; and thinks that they convey 
better Senſe and profounder Inſtruction than even thi 
molt elaborate Syſtems; and, I am ſure, in a much 
more engaging and agreeable Manner. 

HERE Philander perceiving that the Diſcourſe wat 
Hke to grow perſonal, interpoſed between the two An 
tagoniſts, and ſaid, Without enquiring, Gentlemen 


into your reſpective Taſtes, I have often wondered] 


How, or by what ſtrange Difference of Genius an 
« Taſte, or by what different Diſpoſition of Things it ha: 
happened, that the Ancients and Moderns have uſe 
« ſuch different Ways of Inſtruction ; that the on: 
c“ delighted ſo much in Fable, Allegory and Mimicry 
« and the others have ſo much employed the way 0 
« Syltem, Precept and methodical Inſtruction.“ Di 
the Ancients underſtand Human Nature better than the 
Moderns ? Or were their Scholars more ignorant an 
ſtupid, that they found it neceſſary to uſe thoſe Bait 
of Tales and Fables to catch as well as to inſtruct th 
rude Multitudes? Or were there better Poets then 
and more artful Liars than now? Or is our Geni! 
ſo improved in theſe later Times, that we love Truth 
pure Truth, and admit it more eaſily in its naked Sim 
plicity, than the cients did, when it was cloathe 


with all the Ornaments and Graces of Fiction? 
hav 
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have ſcarce yet been able thoroughly to ſatisfy myſelf 
to which of theſe, or to what other Cauſes, we are to 
aſcribe this Difference of Taſte and Practice. 

I THINK, faid Con/kant, we ſhould ſirſt be ſure of 
the Truth of the Fact. If the Ancients abounded in 
Fable and Fiction, methinks we ſuperabound. Every 
age brings forth ſome new Species of it. Books of 
Chivalry were once in the higheſt Vogue, and wonder- 
ful Feats of martial Proweſs, as Giant-killing and 
Monſter-taming were formerly the Way of making 
love, To them ſucceeded Arcadian Scenes, and Re 
preſentations of a more indolent and ſighing kind of 
Love, Thele have, at length, improved into all the 
Warmth and Wildneſs of modern Gallantry : Polite 
Romance and Novel are now the darling Entertain- 
ments of the Age, Nothing will go down, if it be 
not ſeaſoned with a Tale: So that, I believe, for one 
fiction among the Ancients, we have a thouſand among 
us Moderns, Our polite Neighbours have led us the 
way ; and if Briti/h Brains are not ſo prolific of Roman- 
ce, ve ſwarm with Tranſlations which are no ſooner 
calt off than ſwallowed, without any Diſguſt at our 


MW manner of dreſſing them. 
Ly I SHALL readily confeſs, replied P4ilander, that 
ol nodern Times have not been barren of romantic Fic- 


Di! ton; but then it is generally pure Fiction, without 
ether Truth or Reſemblance to it. If the Ancients 


: ke told Lies, they were probable Lies, founded on Na- 

ure, and copied from t. I do not remember to have 
+ th read of any Romances in the ancient Times of Greece 
ener Nome, or of any of thoſe tender and gallant Scenes 
__ which are the main Hinges upon which our romantic 
wr Viſioas turn, Theſe illuſtrious Productions ſoar be- 
eim rond Nature, or they give us Nature inverted, or elſe 
** ſo over- charged, that we cannot diſtinguiſh her. Nor 


Ian 1 have the Charity to believe that they are calcu- 
O 4 lated 


hav 


WWW 
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lated to inſtru, or make us better; they rather ſerye 
to enflame a wanton Fancy, and enervate the Mind. 
Whereas ancient Fable and Allegory are evidently 
framed to teach us Wiſdom, to ſet human Life t0 
view, to paint the Paſſions and their Effects, to recom- 
mend Virtve, and make Vice horrible. Every thing, 
both in Verſe and Proſe, was informed and full o 
Life. Their Dialogues were Pictures of ordinary Con- 
verſation, and reflected Images of Men and Manner, 
Kow, muſt we not often pore upon Commentaries, dig 
In Syſtems, and iweat thro' many a dull Eſſay os for- 
mal Treatiſe, without Life and Spirit, before we can 
pick up any Knowledge at all? 

Isurrosx, ſaid Hier, this muſt be owing to the 
different Taſte and Manners of the Times. We do 
not love the Enigmatic Way of being inſtructed by 


gings 
Fable and Allegory, where you muſt dive for a Meaning — 
yourſelf, and after all your Pains cannot be ſare of the Madel 
true one, We cannot bear to labour thro' a long nue 
Converſation, where the Arguments are ſifted on both pr g. 
fides, and hang in a kind of Equilibrium between the . it. 
contending Parties, and where you muſt lean ſometime poſi 
to one fide, and then to another, without knowing 7 
perhaps where to fix. Truth muſt be caſt out like Mae. 
Heap of Pearls betore us, where we may chuſe and; a 
gather at pleaſure, We love to come immediately tt i. 
the Point, and cannot bear to fluctuate with reſpect te ¶ man. 
our Opinions. Beſides, as has often been obſerved u TÞ 
we cannot think of ſeeing our own Faces and Manners. 
truly repreſented, and therefore either Recourſe mull, Fi 
be had to falſe Perſonages and feigned Manners, as in. 
our Romances and Novels; or elſe we muſt be taught vn 
in the formal didactic Way. Our ordinary Converſa- Ins. 
tions would perhaps furniſh out but ſorry Entertainmenqrm, 
for a ſtudious Hour, if copied out in Black and Il bite. ff, F 
The Tranſcripts mult either be ſtuffed with unmeaning o 
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weg npliment, or as unmeaning Gallantry, or Party Po- 
nd. Nice, or low Ribaldry and Scandal; or if they are 
ity t, they muſt appear unnatural, All Imitation there- 
toe, of this kind, is cut off. And as to Fable and 
llegory, I fancy we think it is uſing us too much like 
tildren, to teach us in that way. We love to be 
truſted in the more manly Method of Propoſitions, 
xioms, Proofs and Demonſtration. A Heap of Ar- 


ers. ¶ ments or Corollaries pleaſes our ſcientific Taſte bet- 
ag than a well-woven Tale, or an high-wrought Alle- 
for- r. Different Ages have different Taſtes. It ſeems 
car Grecian Taſte was ſet to Fiction and Stories ; their 


ets and Inſtructors complied with the prevailing 
git, and therefore abounded in Fiction. Hence they 
ne over-run with it; their Prieſts ſpoke in dark - 
gings; their Poets were Mythologiſts, or Tellers of 
ales; and their Philoſophers wrapped up their pro- 
ndeſt Dogmas in Allegory : and this I imagine 1s 
rue Account of Phi/ander's Phenomenon. 

PERHAPS, ſaid Sophron, Hiero may have accounted 
fit, how it comes that we Moderns have ſo little 


the 
e do 
| by 
ning 
the 
long 
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meoibolition towards the imitating Way of Writing; 
ing 1 much queſtion whether he has hit upon the true 
N. uſe of the Prevalence of the fabulous and fictitious 
an 


y among the Ancients, Men do now-a-days de- 
tt in Fiction as formerly; the Love of Fable and 
mance we ſee ſtill prevails, though it has taken ano- 
r Turn, I ſhould therefore rather aſcribe it to 
ne Difference in the Circumſtances of ancient Times, 
u Fiction was then ſuch a reigning Mode of Inſtruc- 


ly tq 
ct to 
rved 
nner 

muſt 


as un. I am apt to believe, that it ſprang from Neceſſi- 
*. which has been the Mother of many uſeſul Inven- 
verlas. When Men were ſcattered upon the Face of che 
ment 


mth, and lived in a wild uncultivated State, Crthers, 
ms, Theſeus, and thoſe other Men- tamers, found 
dlolutely neceſſary to uſe every Stratagem to ſoften 
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and civilize thoſe rude Savages, When they coul 


make themſelves to be underitood, Inſtruction wi 


among the firſt Things requiſite to diltinguiſh the 
from their Fellow- Animals, their Companions in t| 
Woods and Caves. And how was this to be done 


Not ſure by dry Leſſons about the Origin « 
Things, the Birth of Men, the Nature of Society 


the Neceſſity of Union, and the various Forms of pe 
lity. Their yet untaught Minds were incapable « 
ſuch ſublime Ideas; therefore the Founders of Citi 
employed the Powers of Muſic to gain the Attenti 

of the gaping Crouds, and then told them ſome nurye 
lous Tale of the Reign of Saturn, the Golden Ape, t 
Battles of the Gods, the Terrors of Tartarus, the [0 
of E/;/ium, the Story of Prometheus; and Pander 
Box, the Chaſtiſements of the Furies: By thele a 

the like Tales they ſtole into the Hearts of the hone 
gazing Savages, impreſſed them unh a Reverence 


inviſible Powers, ſhew'd the happy Effects of Julti 


and Laws, and awed them with the Dread of Punil 
ment; ſo that thoſe well-contrived [ Muber] Fable 
were not only Vehicles of Knowledge and oral 
ftraction, but admirable Engines to break and gove 
the ficrce Paſſions of a ſavage and tumultuous Populad 
Truth, unadorned, would ſearce have had Charms 
engage the Attention, or win the Hearts of ignore 
and uncivilized Men; and therefore it was neceſſa 
to clothe it with Fiction, and many ſenſible or | 
priſing Circumſtances, to procure Attention, and lea 
a deep Impreſſion in their Minds, The favoural 
Reception thoſe Tales met with, encouraged oth 
Lawgivers and Politicians to follow the Example, a 
make farther Improvements in the way of Fab 
What was at firſt an Affair of Neceſſity, became aft“ 
wards Matter of refined Policy on the one hand, 
curious Entertainment on the other, It was fou 
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the moſt agreeable as well as uſeful Method of convey- 
ing Truth into the Mind. Hence the Poets adopted 
fiction, and employed the whole Machinery of Fable, 
zt once to inſtruct and entertain. Heſiad ſpun out his 
beautiful Theogony, or the Birth of the Gods, and 
dothed his Pandora, who repreſented poli/hed Life, 
with every Grace of Heaven and Earth. Homer ſung 
tie Wrath of Peleus's Son, and the Wanderings of the 
ge Uly/es. Philoſophers likewiſe ſeized the poetic 
Phantoms, gave a Body to their abſtracted Notions, and 
jerſonated the Paſſions and Sentiments of the Soul, 
Behdes, they found Fiction uſeful in many other re- 
ſpects. For either they fear d it wou'd be dangerous 
o vent ſome of their Speculations, eſpecially of the 
Theological kind, among a ſuperſtitious People, who 
vould have been forward enough to arraign the Au- 
thors as impious : Or they wanted to give an auguſt 
nd venerable Air to their profounder Diſcoveries, 
nd therefore covered them with the Veil of Allegory ; 
which, while it hid them from vulgar Eyes, gave em- 
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ok 
* floyment to the more ingenious part of Mankind to 

ind out the concealed Meaning, The Practice was 
ral originally Egyptian; but, being refined by Grecian Wits, 
60" was admirably adapted to conceal and convey the ſu- 
puls melt Philoſophy. But thoſe only who had diſcern- 
rm ing Eyes could ſee and underſtand. For theſe or ſore 
Pry ſuch Reaſons, I fancy, were Fable and Allegory ſo 
_ much uſed among the Ancients, Now-a-days things 
11 land upon a different footing. Men live in Societies 
1" Wvbich have been long ſince formed, poliſhed by Laws 
ou" Mind inſtructed in Arts; nor is there ſo much Neceſlity 
1 only. preſent, to uſe thoſe ſoothing Engines, that wers 
x plied to Mankind in the Infancy of Communities, 
| 


and while they were yet in the rude primeval State. 
Tut deepeit Diſcoveries in Philoſophy are now no. 
longer confined within the Walls of a Sacred College, 
or 
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or preſerved as Arcana by wary Philoſophers, only to | 
be revealed to their Scholars the Initiates, or the wiſer | 
Few ; they are open to every body, being expoſed in 
broad Day-light. Nor do Men, in our days, run fich | 
riſques in retailing a favourite Notion, They may de- 
fend, refute, comment, dictate, or ſcepticize on any 
thing with all the raſh Dexterity of Wit. The People | 


are an harmleſs Race, and the Divines diſdaining | 
the Uſe of carnal Weapons, have recourſe only to 
their Pen, and to rational and perſuaſive Argument, | 
So that the ancient diſguiſed Manner of Fable and Al- 
legory is now neither neceſſary nor much in vogue. 
The direct and formal Method of Inſtruction has taken 
place of the other; and we can purchaſe, at an calyſ 
rate, large Bodies of Divinity, Philoſophy or Politics. 

1 WovLD, ſubjoined Philander, add a few words 
to what Sphron has ingeniouſly ſuggeſted on this cu- 
rious Subject. I think the Hiſtory of Learning will 


clear up any remaining Difficulty. You know, Gen . 


tlemen, that even among the Ancients, this Methods 


prevailed chiefly in the earlier Ages; before the Sciences 
were ſeparated, or Men had narrowly inſpected they 
Procedure of the human Underſtanding, and the Means 


of inveſtigating Truth. In thoſe days, if I may fa 
ſo, Men rather /e/? than hought. 


Rude as at that time they were, unaccuſtomed to re 
gulate their Conduct by Maxims reſulting from deep 
Reflection, and unacquainted with the various Analo 
gies of Natural and Moral Things, they were ſtruc 


with a fond Enthuſiaſm, a Mixture of Wonder and 


Self- Applauſe, on the Perception of ſuch Analogies 
and carried headlong by all the Powers of the Soul 


to fulfil the Precepts which they pointed out. Buf 


ſince Societies became numerons and knowing, as S- 


phrom obler ved, Life took a cooler Turn, private Mei 
depended 


Paſſion and the 
ſeveral internal Senſes were the great Springs of Actionꝗ 
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depended more on their own Dexterity for the Acqui- 
{tion of Riches and Honours; the Paſſions were co- 
vered; the Mind grew acute by conſtant Exerciſe ; the 
search of Truth, both in Action and Speculation, aſ- 
ſumed a ſober Appearance, and Philoſophers looked on 
the Colourings and Heat of Fancy, in the fame Light 
s a grave Man of Bulineſs regards the Beauty of a 
wlooming young Girl, The long Night of Gothic and 
Monki/h Barbariſm not only laid waſte the Monuments, 
but ſpoiled the very Taſte for ancient Imagery and F icti⸗ 
on. The ſubtle, diftinguiſhing, diſputatious Genius of 
the School-Philoſophy ſucceeded, and involved every 
thing in myſterious unmeaning Terms of Art, or in ſuch 
metaphyſical Subtleties as were too ſlender for the hold. 
of vulgar Underſtandings. Next came pouring in the 


earned and loquacious Controverſies among Philolagiſti 
and Grammarians, about the Writings of the Anci- 


ents; Controverſies concerning Words rather than 
Things, and the Letter more than the Sprit of thoſe 
noble Writers. Thele uſhered in the polemical Divi- 
nity which aroſe at the Reformation, and which being 
blended with political Intereſts, ſet the one half of the 
World againſt the other, and gave birth to infinite 
Volumes, which ſeldom convinced any but the Writers 


WJ and their own Party, and were ſcarce read by any body 


elſe. Add to all, the formal Syſtematic Way of teach- 
ing all Sciences and Arts, even thoſe which have moſt 
of Rapture and Enthuſiaſm, which prevailed at- that 
time in Shools and Univerſities; and J imagine the 
Death of Fable, and of thoſe other Ways of Wraing, 
that depend moſtly on Feeling and Imagination, will 
appear a very natural one. For Diſtinction, Syſtem 
and cool Enquiry, are mortal Fnemies to Mythology, 
and poetic Tranſport. And ſince the former have fo 
much prevailed in modern times, that we have been 
amoſt entirely habituated to them, there is perhaps leſs 

Necellity 
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Neceſſity now to open the old Vein, and addreſs to our 
Underſtandings in that fanciful and diſguiſed manner. 

I Do vr much, ſaid Simplicius, the Method of 
Fiction is as necefſary now, as in ancient Times. Men] 
are (till Men, and though formed into regular well-im- f 
proved Societies, the Generality of them are ſtill (N 
ignorant and uncultivated, as to ſtand in need of every] 
Device to render Inſtruction palatable to them. Syſtem 
indeed, and regular Methodical Treatifes, like Aarons 
Rod which ſwallowed the Mazicians', and fairly baf. 
fled their magical Spells and myſtic Incantations, may | 
ſeem to have had an Effect equally fatal to the ancient 
Way of Inſtruction. But that we are ſtill not a little 
averſe to the grave and formal Method of Inſtruction, 
I think the eaſy Purchaſe of thoſe bulky Bodies S- 


- or 
phron mentioned, is a palpable Proof. And what con- ;. 

ſirms me in this Opinion, is, ſeeing how the Generality | * 
run after every thing that wears the Face of Story, or an 


fabulous Entertainment. Men uſually take more pains Wl de. 
to feed their Imaginations than to inform their Judpe- | 


| ! 
ments. In this reſpe& I believe they are only older} x 
Children. They love to be ſurprized and held in ſuſ- Ns 
pence. Nothing is more agreeable to them than to the 


follow the Poet, or Moral Painter, through a long ¶ be 
Series of Events, which open ever and anon ſome new 
and aſtoniſhing Scene to their View. Whereas they An 
are very apt to ſleep over a long and dry Diſcourſe 
or Speculation, Either we are diſpleaſed with thoſe be 
Airs of Wiſdom and Superiority which the Teacher af- ] 
ſumes, or we think ourſelves too wiſeto be dictated to. thi 
Therefore it has been obſerved that the moſt artful 


; 8 tha 
Maſters of Advice have always proceeded with great = 
Caution in this Affair. Knowing how delicate and ve 


ſqueamiſh their Scholars were, they took care to appear 

themſelves as little as poſſible ; they made no imme- f 

diate or direct Application to their Minds, and in all ke, 
appearance 
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appearance ſeemed only to amuſe them with a Tale ; 
vile, at bottom, they meant moſt ſeriouſly to inſtru 


30J 


and adviſe, They rather hinted their Failings than 
upbraided them with them, and their greateſt Art was 
employed to conceal Art. Beſides, we love to be our 
own Maſters, and make the Purchaſe for ourſelves. 
What coſts us nothing we are apt to undervalue, and 
it is as ſoon forgot as known; but what we diſcover 
ourſelves we are pleaſed with, as the Fruit of our own 
Induſtry. We are ſond to apply Circumſtances and 
Characters, and trace Compariſons between the fancied 
Object and the Imagery, to find out the Meaning and 
Moral of the Tale, and then applaud ourſelves for 
the Diſcovery, I might add, that abſtract Thinking, 
or dry Speculation, oppreſſes and tires the Mind, and 
is apt, likewiſe, ſometimes to lead it into viſionary 
Scenes remote from human Life ; whereas gay Images 
and pleaſant Pictures of Paſhons and the various Inci- 
dents of Life, ſuch as. Fables and Allegories exhibit, 
relax and nouriſh the Mind, and bring it down from 
its ſublime Flights to Life and Action. Thereſore I 
cannot help thinking, that Fable of every kind, whe- 
ther of the purely allegorical, hiſtorical or moral, may 
be very uſefully employed, not only to convey Truth in- 
to the Mind, but to moderate and humanize the Paſſions. 
Aud as no kind of Writing bids fairer to be read, fo 
none will produce nobler or more laſting Effects, if it 
be well executed. 

I Au afraid, ſubjoined Conſtant, that it ſounds ſome- 
thing like a Paradox, to affirm, as Simplicius has done, 
that Truth and Fiction are ſo nearly allied, that the one 
may be made a Vehicle to the other. Fiction is a Re- 
preſentation of ſomething that does not exiſt. It raiſes 


Specters and mere Viſions of Fancy; and then, by a 
ſtrange kind of Deception, perſuades us that they are Rea- 
lities, and intercils us in them as if they were ſo, Now 

though 
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though grown Men may be diverted with ſuch Chi- 
mzras without danger, becauſe they are ſenſible of 
the Train that is laid for them, yet may not the Prac- 
tice of entertaining Children with Tales and Fables, 
operate too ſtrongly upon their Imaginations, which 
are very warm and luxuriant? May it not give them 
a Habit of telling Lies themſelves, or elſe ſo confound 
their Judgements, that they ſhall ſcarce be able to diſ- 
tinguiſh between Reality and Fiction? Will not this 
diminiſh the Horror of a Lie, where they fancy a 
good End may be anſwered by it, as deceiving others 
for their Profit, or procuring an immediate Advantage 
to themſelves? But this is not all, I doubt there is 
a Tendency in thoſe Fictions which are put in Chil- 


dren's hands, to vitiate their Taſte, and corrupt the 


Heart, The Family-Tales or traditional Fables of 
Witches, Apparitions, Fairies and Hobgoblins, which 
often are imprudently told by Nurſes, and ſometimes 
even by Parents, to frighten or entertain Children, 
can have no other Effe& than to fill their Minds with 
the wildeft Frenzies, with hurtful Fears, and frequently 
with low Superſtition, What Notions of Life, what 
Taſte for Nature, can ſuch monſtrous Fictions as the 
Adventures of Valentine and Orſon, the Seven Cham. 
pions of Chriſtendom, or {ome of the Eaſtern Reveries 
or Tales: I ſay, what Taſte can they produce but 
what is falſe and prodigiouſly abſurd ? The Mind, 
which delights in ſuch unnatural and extravagant 
Tales, will hardly be brought to reliſh ſober Truth and 
plain Hiſtory. The ſickly and lame Compoſitions of 
your French and Spaniſh Novel-Writers, have ſtill, if 
poſſible, a worſe Effect. They inſpire quite falſe No- 
tions of Honour and Courage, diſſolve the Mind, eſpe- 
cially of one of an amorous Turn, into a filly whining 
fort of Love; and in the room of the nobleſt Paſſions, 
and an uſcful Activity for the Public, they ſubſtitute 
a fantaſtic 
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i fantaſtic and effeminate thing, which they miſname 
Gallantry. Every ſocial and manly Affection is ſtarved 
to feed this; the Hero is daily dying at the Feet of his 
Miſtreſs, and is conſiderable, not by his Virtue, or 
uſeful Services to his Country, but according to the 
Figure he makes in her Eyes, or the Riſques he runs 
in fighting for her, againſt all real or imaginary Ri- 


yals, Therefore I ſhould think it more ſafe to keep- 


al forts of Fictions out of the hands of Youth, than 
by expoſing them to ſuch Books, to endanger their 
Taſte of Life and Morals, and give them a viſionary 
romantic Turn. 

I ApmirT, ſaid Philander, that the Bulk of modern 
Fictions is of a wretched Taſte, and very extravagant. 
But is it therefore reaſonable to condemn them all by 
the Lump? Yes, ſays Conſtant; Fiction is dangerous, 
and may lead Youth into a Love of Error and Diſ- 
oviſe. A rare Diſcovery indeed! Children will, 
vithout queſtion, be perſuaded that AÆ 's Beaſts and 
Trees ſpeak, and hold real Conferences together. The 
Prophets, to be ſure, were great Impoſtors, when they 
contrived Tales to reclaim ſtraying Saints, and correct 
a ſtubborn People; and if we follow their Example, 
without a heavenly Commiſſion authorizing us, who 
knows into what Labyrinths of Error we may lead 
others? Nay even our Saviour's Parables are very 
dangerous things, no doubt, and may lead good C= 
tians into terrible Miſtakes. As for Homer, he mul 
have been an arch thorough-pac'd Liar, who told ſuch 
monſtrous Storics of Circe's Cup, and the woful Changes 
that followed her fell Incantations. And his ſweet- 
tongued Imitator, in modern times, who narrated in ſuch 
amaſterly Style, the Wanderings of Uly/es's Son, is, paſt 
al doubt, an arrant heretical Story-teller, If Children 
are Once taught to liſten to ſuch mere Fictions, or para- 
bolic Stories, they muſt, with ſuch a Stock of Credu- 
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lity as they have naturally, improve wonderfully intheig 
Taſte of the 9zarvellous, and in a Habit of Lying. Bu 
was Conflant really ſerious when he deſcribed the Dan! 
gers of Fiction, and uttered his Avaunts againſt the 
fatal Charms of Deception ? Did he forget that Fiction 
genuine unadulterated Fiction, is the Voice and Image 
of Nature, that it has Truth for its Archetype, and i 
indeed only ſo far valuable, as it repreſents it truly 

It borrows indeed imaginary Perſons and Things, ane 
often combines them at pleaſure ; but they are ſuch a 
are either poſſible, and generally probable, or which 
being once ſuppoſed, have certain Qualities or Nature 
peculiar to them, And all theſe imaginary Beings o 
Specters, as Con/tant was pleaſed to call them, talk and 
act in perfect Conformity to their Real or Supps/iti 
tious Natures, The Paſſions are painted ſo as to ex 
preſs the very Dictates of the Heart, and the who 

Fable, Parable or Story, is wove into that Ten ture 
which the particular Combination of Circumitance 
would have framed in the given Inſtance, The God 
of Homer are allowed, by us Chri/tians, to be fidtit 
ous Beings ; yet Jove acts with that awful State and 
ſuperiour Majeſty, which we would aſcribe to the Fathe 
of them, were he really exiſting, upon Homer's Plan 
uns behaves with that imperial Dignity which be 
comes the Queen of the Gods. Palias ſuſtains he 
Character of conſummate Wiſdom with a Propriet) 
which delights us. And Venus diſplays her Charms an 
amiable Caprice with a Gracefulneſs becoming the 
Goddeſs of Love. The Cafe is the ſame with the 
Heroes. Achilles boils with all the Rage and Raih 
neſs which we expect from the boiſterous and impe 
tuous Youth, In Agamemnon we find that ſullen Ma 
jeſty and Statelineſs, which is natural to the King ane 
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exact Features of Paſſion, of Pride, Reſentment and 
Bravery, which befit their reſpective Characters: I 
nean, that the Paſſions ſpeak and act, not as they 
wpear in this or the other particular Characters, which 
ve know, but as they ought to do, and as their Nature 
vould prompt them in the Caſe ſuppoſed. Therefore 
the Maſters of Fiction never leave us at a loſs how 
t ciſtinguiſh between Truth and Falſhood. Their 
Draughts aſcertain preciſely the Boundaries of Nature; 
nd when they lie, they do it with ſuch Art and Diſ- 
cetion, that we run no riſque of taking Appearances 
fr Realities. Such juſt Delineations of Nature are 
he beſt Preſervatives againſt Deceit and Impoſition; 
md thus Fable, by a ſurprizing Aptitude to hold out 
Men and Manners to view, becomes the beſt Inſtructor 
to guide us to Truth. Therefore I ſee no reaſon 
why Conſtant ſhould expreſs ſo great a Dread of em- 
jloying Fiction in the Education of Youth, ſince jult 
Fable will be one of the beit Guards to arm us againſt 
vid Romance, 

Thar Fables, ſaid Hiero, have been of uncontro- 
rerted Uſe, from the earlieſt Ages, is, I think, pretty 
eyident; and that the Parabolical or Allegorical Way 
of inſtructing Mankind is vindicated by good Authort- 
ty, Philarder has fairly ſhown, What elſe were our 
davicur's Parables, but ſhort and ſigniſicant Stories, 


Wiken from ſome common familiar Accident or Circum— 


lance in Life, or any obvious Appearance in Nature, 


My which he ſhadowed forth to the People a faint yet 


ſenſible Idea of his heavenly Doctrines and Precepts ? 
This Divine Teacher was well aware, that even the 
favourite Nation were, like others, ſlow of Underſtand- 
ing, unattentive, groſs and earthly in their Concepti- 
ons; therefore he did not ſpin out a Thread of clo;c- 


Yeonnetted Reaſoning, nor entertain his Hearers with 
Wlublinze and curious Speculations drawn from the Depths 


of 
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of Divinity or Morals ; he did not object, confur 7 F 
and wrangle, like the Diſputants of the Age, but talket having 
to them of Things they daily ſaw and heard, and wer, of the 
converſant about. By thoſe ſimple, but moving Storie ne He 
of the prodigal Son, the Publican and Phariſee, n ma: 
Marriage-Feaſt, the Sower, the Houſeholder, and th able b 
like, which were all natural Pictures of common and tent b 
generally low Life, he taught the ſerious and well - diſ 
poſed, the Doctrines of his Kingdom, caught the At ultly « 
tention of the liſtleſs Multitudes, and, at the ſame time 
eluded the malicious Deſigns of his Enemies. 

Tux Effect was proportioned to the Contriyance 
Immenſe Crouds flocked after him, to hear him preach 
They hung with Wonder and Attention upon hi 
Lips, while they felt their various Paſſions of Joy 
Sorrow, Pity, and the moſt tender Sentiments of Hy 
manity, moved by his intereſting Parables. How, fo 
inſtance, would they be melted with the affeQionat 
Tenderneſs of the indulgent Father, when he went ou 
to meet his Prodigal Son, with his kind Welcom 
his fond Embraces——his generous Forgiveneſs 
What a delightful Idea mult it raiſe, in the Minds 0 
his Hearers, of the Clemency and overflowing Sympa 
thy of the Father of the World, which it was intended 
to raiſe ! What Indignation mult they feel towards thi 
unjuſt Servant, who, being forgiven by his Maſter tht 
immenſe Debt he- owed him, proved fo cruel an Ex 
actor of the ſmall Debt due to him by his Fellow-Ser 
vant! What fine Leſſons might they not learn fron 
that beautiful Contraſt of Pride and Humility in tht 
Story of the Pullican and Phariſce ! Well might hi 
Hearers ſay, Never Man ſpake like this Man,” No 
are we ſurprized to hear that they wondered who thifh retain 
ſtrange Speaker was, whoſe Words ſtole ſo ſweetly great 
into their Hearts, and ſoothed or alarmed: them ah ſenſi 
Pleaſure. linds a 

I Hort 
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1 Horx, Gentlemen, I need make no Apology for 
MM paving inſiſted on that Divine Art by which the Savicur 
er the World enlightened the Underſtandings, and won 
ae Hearts of a rude and ignorant People. In this, as 
n many other Reſpects, 1 think him not only compa- 
able but exceedingly ſuperiour to thoſe Lawgivers, wha 
tent before him, and were the Founders of Cities and 
i Wxingdoms, whoſe Sagacity and Addreſs Scphren has ſo 
UM juſtly celebrated. Their Laws only reached to the out- 
neMWrard Carriage, and reſtraining open Acts of Fraud and 
Injuſtice, or forming Men quiet and peaceable Members 
of decaying States and Kingdoms ; the Laws of our 
kavenly Lawgiver are directed to the Hearts and Con - 
ſiences of Men, introduce not only a peaceable, but a 
Cod-like Temper, and make Men not merely good 


om-of Righteouſneſs, in a more ſublime and perfect 
iſe, The whole of his Inſtitution was admirably 
&:pted to promote this End, and the ſame Reaſons 
ich induced him to uſe the way of Parable, Similes, 
id Allegory to convey Inſtructions into the Minds of 
is Hearers, will be always ſtanding Arguments to all 
ceeding Inſtructors and profeſt Teachers of Wiſdom, 
near as they can, to copy aſter ſo bright an Example, 
or this Method was invented to ſuit the Weakneſs of 
«man Nature, Truth is an amiable and delightful 
je to the Eye of the Mind, but is not eaſily ap- 
"Wrehended by the Bulk of Mankind; eſpecially if it be 
mate from common Obſervation, or abſtracted from 
nſible Experience, It requires ſtri&t Attention as well 
t his an acute Perception to take it up in its pure intel- 
Noletual Appearance, and the Memory muſt be tenacious 
 UiWoretain it long in that ſimple Form, The Difficulty 
cet! greatly increaſed to thoſe who are chiefly converſant 
m an ſenſible Things, and whoſe Buſineſs draws their 

linds abroad into the Hurry and Noiſe of Life, which, 
Loet inſtead 


Members of Society on Earth, but of an eternal Ring- 
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inſtead of recollecting, continually diſſipates the! 
Thoughts, Tis a hard matter to recover ſuch Mind 
from the ſenſible Circle, in which they are accuſtome; 
to go round, to turn their mental Powers in u 
themſclves, and give them a juſt Idea of ObjeRts pure 
Iv intellectual. To aid their Conceptions therefore 
as well as to fix their Attention, Truths they are u 
acquainted with mult be explained to them, and pictur 
as it were to their Fancies, by thoſe they know; an 


Wor 

what is Sen/ible mult, by ſome Similitude or Analog 3 
repreſent what is Intellectual. The Idea mult be clot! bs of 
ed in a bodily Form, to make it viſible and palpable o 
the groſs Underſtanding. Hence the whole Tran . ma 
Metaphor, Alluſion, Compariſon and Imagery, is e: + juſt] 
ploved to embody our Conceptions, and ſerve as a) 9 by 
Som of Conveyance, or a peculiar kind of Langu. ict 
to make others acquainted with our Meaning. Toba. Bee 
many things, for inſtance, does our Saviour conps ay | 
the Kingdom of Heaven, that Kingdom of Righteo Th 
neſs and Love which he came to eſtabliſh in the Work Ip 
to give a ſenſible Image of it to his Hearers ? Sometim Aber 
he likens it to a Grain of Muſtard-Seed, to denote i 0 

Growth and Propagation from ſmall Beginnings ; agu a 
other times to Lightning, to point out theQuicknels a Hol 
dapidity of its Progreſs ; now to ten \ irgins, to l Ailtu. 

the diflerent Character and Qualities of its Subjects "wa 
anon to a Feaſt, to repreſent the Communion and H expre 
mony of its Members. How many Alluſions does e 
uſe to the common Affairs of Liſe, to plowing, ſouin T5 
planting, reaping, ſtoring, building; in order to pai HP 
to their Apprehenſions thoſe ſublime Doctrines 3 
wanted to teach, and thoſe holy Prece pts he came 21 
enforce? J chuſe theſe Inſtances, Gentlemen, to e 4 #7 " 
plain my Meaning, and to ſhew the Neceſſity of 13 
terial Ornament and Colouring, to envelop Trut theiv 


and make it {tart out as it were, and {well 0 1 / irtu. 
Siglut. 1 Ha 
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1 Have but one Step more to advance, and with 
#1. ſhall finiſh the Trial of your Patience. As one 
letaphor or Alluſion is uſeful to expreſs a ſingle Truth, 
þ a continued Train of them is equally neceſſary 
o repreſent a continued Train or Chain of Truths. 
ind this is what we call an Allegory or a Parable, 
ich is ſo much the more neceſſary, as it is more 
{cult to retain a Knot of Truths, (If I may uſe ſuch 
Word) than a ſingle one. By means of this, the 
owers of Nature, the Operations, Paſſions and Affecti- 
ns of our Minds, are converted into Perſons, or Hin- 
Forms, have Voice and Action aſſigned them, and are 
12 manner materialized, This Method may therefore 
| juſtly termed a particular Language, or Vocal Paint- 
kr, by which Things are delineated to us not in Show 
Fiction merely, but according to their Realities and 
becific Natures, I term this a kind of Languuge, but 
nay add withal, that it has the advantage of what 
eftrictly call Language. For, whereas there is only an 
hbitrary Connection between that and the Ideas it 
xs brought to expreſs, there is an obvious, a Natu- 
Connection and Relation, between this kind of 
anguage and the Ideas conveyed by it; nay, the 
anguage is evidently built upon that Connection or 
militude, For it is in the Aptitude of the Allegory, or 
ie whole Train of the Imagery, when put together, 
expreſs or delineate the Objects of our Conception, 
bat the Beauty and Propriety of it conſiſts. Thus in 
Wee beautiful Allegory, or Fable of the Intercourſe of 
5 lercules wiih V 1KTUE and PLEASURE, theſe Diſpo- 
\me ons or Moral Powers are cloathed with an external 
* ape, Features, Mein and Dreſs, exactly correſpond- 
one to their real Qualities, and accolt the young Hero 
Tuff” chote Airs, and in that Style which ſuit their re- 
o i bective Characters. The Amiableneſs and Beauty 
Hale! #7742, become as it were vilible, in the exact Iro- 
pPort.un 
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portion and Comelineſs of the Perſon who repreſents} ble! 
her. Her open, ſublime and ſteady Looks, beſpeak the © 
Grandeur and ſedate Firmneſs of virtuous Intentions, ie 
and the Confidence which accompanies them. Thel not th 
Health and vigorous Freſhneſs of her Complexion are e/pect 


Emblems of Temperance and Activity, which are the Force 
genuine Companions of Virtue. Her majeſtic Gait Falleh 
and graceful Deportment, repreſent that Serenity and md ba 
Elevation of Mind and Conduct, which flow from et 
Integrity, and the Veneration which it itnpreſſes on mer 
every Beholder. Shall T add that the Candour and eil to 
Purity of Virtue, in all its Sentiments and Profeſſion: IB 
are admirably ſhadowed out to us in the Cleanlineſi i ie 
and artleſs Simplicity of her Dreſs. Her whole Speech 0 1 
is a Picture of her Character, and of the happy Conse e 
quences of following her Conduct in Life. T mn 
oppoſite Qualities, the Luxury, the Fffeminacy, th( celle 
Cowardice, the Indolence, the Artifice and Falſchood "OCH 
of Vice, are exhibited in the Qualities of Perſon, Ain Weak 
Dreſs and Manners, contrary to thoſe of Virtue is fe 
Now, Gentlemen, give me leave to alk, whether Vis el 
ros thus enrobed with all thoſe Charms and Grace“ (lr; 
does not appear more amiable and conſpicuous, than . Pu 
it had been faid of her in plain Terms, that © Se i - tt 
«* fair, decent, ſedate, bold, active, upright, full 4 taof 
“ Serenity PS Contentment ?” In the ſame expreſſiy * tet 
and ſublime Eaſtern Manner, does the Royal Preache plic 
introduce WisDom, as a Perſon of an auguſt and m empo 
jeſtic Appearance, — fairer than Rubies; —adorned wit 1 Sir 
becoming Badges; having Length of Days in her rig uy the 
Hand, and in her left, Riches and Honours ;—-and a Myer ti 
_ tended by an illuſtrious Train, Pleaſure, Security, Fo Uiverſit 
titude and Peace ; her Path ſtrowed with Licht, an. nat 
leading to Reputation and Succeſs. May I not now appe 1 pag: 
to you, whether this kind of Imagery is not at once he fan 
more expreſſive and withal a more ttriking and agreqF* 2 
ab 0 
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dle kind of Language, than that which is merely Ver- 
% or Unmetaphorical; and conſequently, whether 
this Method of inſtructing by Fable and Allegory, be 
not the beſt for inſinuating Knowledge into the Mind, 
eſpecially of one that is rude and, umaught, and adding 
force to it's Impreſſions ; or whether it be founded on 
falſchood and Deluſion, as Cor/tant would have it, 
1nd will only ſerve to miſlead, and put us out of con- 
cit with Truth and Nature? But I aſk pardon, Gen- 
lemen, for engroſſing more of the Converſation than 
ell to my ſhare. 
1 BerLitve, Hero, ſaid Philander, the Company 
an caſily forgive you for your having entertained them 
h agreeably ; nor ſhall I take upon me to diſpute the 
fruciples you have laid down, or the Illuſtrations of 
„en which you have given. Only I do not think it 
weelſary to aſſert, that the Method of Inſtruction, 
hich you have delineatcd at large, is founded on the 
Weakneſs of our Nature, I would chuſe to fay, that 
t is founded on the Analogy of Nature itlelf, and is 
mfted on ſuch Principles of our Conſtitution, as if 
ot ſtrictly virtuous, are yet admirably adapted to ſerve 
be Purpoſes of Virtue, There is an Analoge, which 
rns through the Whole of Nature, in conſequence 
if thoſe general Laws, which the all-wite Author of it 
has ſettled for the Production of its numerous and 
wnplicated Effects. As in Works of Art, or the 
Pmpotitions of any Maſter, we can perceive a cer- 
* an Similarity of Genius and Manner, which ſhows 
Gol that they all proceed from the {ame Hand, how much 
oY derer they may diſfer in kind: So, amidlſt che infinite 
Fo Diverſity of the Works of God, a certain Unzfor;mty 
r Analocy is obſervable, which diſcovers the Genus, 
5 1 11 may ſay ſo, and SHirit of the ſovereign Artiſt. 
— he ſame Signatures of Wildom and ( oodneſs appear 
age oughout, and point out to us the ſame divine Origi- 
ab Vol. I. 1 nal. 
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portion and Comelineſs of the Perſon who repreſents 
- her. Her open, ſublime and ſteady Looks, beſpeak the 
Grandeur and ſedate Firmneſs of virtuous Intentions, 
and the Confidence which accompanies them. The 


Health and vigorous Freſhneſs of her Complexion are 
Emblems of Temperance and Activity, which are the 
Her majeſtic Gait} 


genuine Companions of Virtue. 
and graceful Deportment, repreſent that Serenity and 
Elevation of Mind and Conduct, which flow fro 

Integrity, and the Veneration which it impreſſes o 
every Beholder. Shall T add that the Candour an 
Purity of Virtue, in all its Sentiments and Profeſſions 
are admirably ſhadowed out to us in the Cleanlineſ 
and artleſs Simplicity of her Dreſs. Her whole Speec 
is a Picture of her Character, and of the happy Conſe 
quences of following her Conduct in Life, Thi 
oppolite Qualities, the Luxury, the Effeminacy, th 
Cowardice, the Indolence, the Artifice and Falſehoo 
of Vice, are exhibited in the Qualities of Perſon, Ai 

Dreſs and Manners, contrary to thoſe of Virtue 
Now, Gentlemen, give me leave to aſk, whether Vis 
TUE thus enrobed with all thoſe Charms and Graces 
does not appear more amiable and conſpicuous, than | 
it had been ſaid of her in plain Terms, that © She 

* fair, decent, ſedate, bold, active, upright, full 

Serenity and Contentment ?” In the ſame expreſſiy 
and ſublime Faſtern Manner, does the Royal Preach 
introduce WisDom, as a Perſon of an auguſt and m 
jeſtic Appearance, —-fairer than Rubies ;—-adorned vit 
becoming Badges ; having Length of Days in her rig 
Hand, and in her left, Riches and Honours ;—-and a 
tended by an illuſtrious Train, Pleaſure, Security, Fo! 
titude and Peace ; her Path ſtrowed with Light, a 


leading to Reputation and Succeſs. May I not now appeſ 


to you, whether this kind of Imagery is not at once 


more expreſſive and withal a more itriking and agreeF 
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ale kind of Language, than that which is merely Ver- 
or Unmetaphorical ; and conſequently, whether 
his Method of inſtructing by Fable and Allegory, be 
rot the belt for inſinuating Knowledge into the Mind, 
eſpecially of one that is rude and untaught, and adding 
Force to it's Impreſſions ; or whether it be founded on 
falſehood and Deluſion, as Conſtant would have it, 
ind will only ſerve to miſlead, and put us out of con- 
teit with Truth and Nature? But I aſk pardon, Gen- 
lemen, for engroſſing more of the Converſation than 
ell to my ſhare, 

I BELIEVE, Hiero, ſaid Philander, the Company 
will eaſily forgive you for your having entertained them 
© agreeably ; nor ſhall I take upon me to diſpute the 
frinciples you have laid down, or the Illuſtrations of 
hem which you have given. Only I do not think it 
ecelſary to aſſert, that the Method of Inſtruction, 
vhich you have delineated at large, is founded on the 
Weakneſs of our Nature, I would chuſe to ſay, that 
t is founded on the Analogy of Nature itſelf, and is 
mfted on ſuch Principles of our Conſtitution, as if 
ot ſtrictly virtuous, are yet admirably adapted to ſerve 
he Purpoſes of Virtue, There is an Azalogy, which 
uns through the Whole of Nature, in conſequence 
if thoſe general Laws, which the all-wiſe Author of it 
has ſettled for the Production of its numerous and 
wnplicated Effects. As in Works of Art, or the 
ompoſitions of any Maſter, we can perceive a cer- 
ain Similarity of Genius and Manner, which ſhows 
that they all proceed from the ſame Hand, how much 
lever they may differ in kind: So, amidlt the infinite 
Piverſity of the Works of God, a certain Uniformity 
it Analogy is obſervable, which diſcovers the Genus, 
if I may ſay ſo, and Sprit of the ſovereign Artiſt. 
he ſame Signatures of Wiſdom and Goodneſs appear 
Firoughout, and point out to us the ſame divine Origi- 
N.. "Pp nal, 
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nal, This Sentiment the Eaſternt uſed to expreſs by | 

this Image That the Deity had ſtamped the Face of J. 
Nature with a great Sea/, from whoſe Impreſſion re- tl 
ſalted all thoſe Analogies and Relations we find dif- * 
ſuſed through the Univerſe. There is, eſpecially, a Þ © 
general Analogy between Nataral and Moral Things, WM % 
by which they reſemble, and reflect a mutual Light ju 
upon each other. They are Tallies which anſwer, I Pa 
if not exactly and in every Point, yet in many of 
Reſpects ; ſo that the one may be uſed indifferently for to 


— A 


the other, and the Powers or Properties of the one ſor 
may ſerve to expreſs thoſe of the other. Thus, there inc 
is a kind of Analogy between the Principle of Attrac- WY ©” 
tion or Gravitation in the natural World, and tha YI (ite 
of Benevolence or ſocial Affection in the moral. Their Bre 
Powers, or Methods of Operation, reſemble, in ſeveri ec! 
Inſtances. Both contribute to the Preſervation and M and 


Proſperity of their reſpective Syſtems. The univerſal WF Gro 
Attraction of Bodies decreaſes at an immenſe Rate, aa To 
the Diſtances increaſe, and is incredibly ſtrong at the and 
Point of Contact. In like manner the Attraction of man 
Minds is ſtrongeſt in the neareſt Relations, and becomes g 


-proportionably ſmall, as theſe Relations are farther} Wan 
removed, till it almoſt dwindles to nothing in the eldo 
re noteſt. Bodies, which attract one another molt but : 
ſtrongly, have a certain Limit of Attraction, beyond Deca 
which they repel each other, The Caſe is the fame Princ 
with Minds; for the greateſt Friendſhips, when dif} ee 
ſolved, are converted into the moſt violent Enmities thoſe 
After the ſame manner, as the centripetal and projedil: Mind: 
Forces balance each other, and retain the Planets 1 by fo 
their Orbits, is the Mind retained within it's prope Affect 
Sphere, by the joint Energy of Benevolence and Sel they h 
Love, one of which reſpects the Individual, the oth y ell as 
the whole Society or Syſtem. The Effects of eat © pro, 
Power, I mean Attraction and Benevolence, are vart "5 OCca 

medies 


ouſly mixed and combined, according to the differen 
Direcuons 
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Directions, mutual Aſpects, and Bearings of thoſe Suþ- 
jects to which they belong. Accordingly there is ny- 
thing more common, than to expreſs in that Language, 
which is proper to the one, the Powers or Effects pe- 
culiar to the other. Thus we fay that Benevolence 
unites, binds, connects Men and Societies together, 
juſt as Attraction or Coheſion keeps Bodies or their 
Parts together. Therefore it is called the Lindt or Tie 
of Friends, Families, Cities, Kingdoms, We are ſaid 
to incline towards, or be attracted by particular Per- 
ſons or Things, and thoſe Motives which draw or 
incline us, are called Attratims, Ties, Bondt of 
Uricn, When Benevolence is changed into an oppo- 
ſite Principle, we ſay the Bond is diſſolved, there is a 
Breach, the Parties are diſunited, they reſiſt and repel 


each other. I might produce many other Examples, 


and ſhow an Analogy between the Organization and 
Growth of natural Bodies and Plants, and that of Minds, 
To give only a few Inſtances ; the ſooner Plants ripen 
and fructify, the ſooner they decay and wither. Hu- 
man Bodies, that ſhoot up too haſtily, ſeldom come 
to great Strength, and decline as ſwiftly, In like 
manner, Perſons of a premature over-forward Genius 
ſeldom bear much Fruit, or attain to great Strength, 
but are ſoon in their Declenſion and wear off apace, 
Decay is warded off by reducing Things to their #r/# 
Principles. This appears in Natural Things, which 
recover their Vigour by removing whatever obſtructs 
thoſe Principles and their free Operation; and in 
Minds alſo, which, when corrupted, are beſt reſtored 
by fortifying the /anguid, and reſtraining the exceſſive 
Affections. The ſame thing holds in Governments ; 
they have their Infancy, their Vigour, and Decline as 
well as Plants or Men; and the Health of a State is to 
be procured by laying aſide ſuch Meaſures and Conduct 
as occaſioned its Sickneſs, and by Application of Re- 
medies of a nature different from or contrary to thoſe 


P 2 | which 
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Which have been inſigniſicantly or hurtfully applied; at 
the ſame time thoroughly weighing and adjuſting every 
thing to the Nature and Genius of the People, the pe- 
culiar Conſtitution of the Government itſelf, and its 
particular Situation in regard to the Neighbouring 
Powers. We perceive likewiſe an Analogy between 
the bringing up of Animals and the Education of Men, 


Thus in training both, if we follow the Propenſities of 


Nature, we may carry them to great Improvements, 
but not otherwiſe, If we haſten their Progreſs too 
faſt, we diminiſh their Strength. While they are ten- 
der, they may be faſhioned almoſt in any manner as 
we pleaſe ; but if they have taken their ply, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to new-model them. This holds too in 


tranſplanting and training Plants. In conſequence of | 


thoſe Analogies, we ufe indiſcriminately the Phraſes 


ſtrictly applicable only to one Term of the Analogy, | 
fox the other which it reſembles; thus we talk of the 
Growth of the Mind, of Reaſon, and Affection; of 
the Structure, Proportion, Health, Vigour, Sickneſs ' 
and Decay of theſe ; we ſpeak of forming, training, 


wounding, and healing Minds, and their Powers and 


Aﬀections. This Analogy I take to be the Foundation | 


and Source of all Language, without which it mult be very 
barren and defetive. Here I would obſerve, in coaſe- 


gaence of the Analogy in Nature ] juſt now mentioned, | 


that there is a wonderful Diſpoſition in our Minds to ana- 
Log ize, if I may ſay ſo. We are ſtrangely delighted in ap- 
plying Moral Powers and Affections to natural Objects; 
and on the contrary, in applying Natural Qualities to In- 
tellectual or Moral Principles and Actions. Thus we 
talk of the Affection of the Ivy for the Elm, the Sym- 
pathy between Iron and the Loadſtone, the Friendlineſs 
of a Soil or Climate. We call certain Natural Scenes 
gay, others melancholy; ſome gloomy, others awful 


aud majeſtic, becauſe they zend to inſpire us with ſuch 
kinds 
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kinds of Ideas and Paſſions. We aſcribe Mildneſs to 
Taſtes, Paſſion to Sounds, and Gentleneſs to Touch. 
On the other hand, we ſay of a Temper that it is ſweet 
or ſour, hard or tender, that the Thoughts are dark 
or clear, a Paſſion ſtrong or weak; the Faculty of diſ- 
cerning we call Taſte; we ſay the Mind is in a Storm 
or Calm; we weigh, balance, ſuſpend or impel its Ope- 
rations, which have no Affinity to Matter, and ſpeak 
of quenching, purging and tempering our Affections. 
Becauſe of ſuch Analogies we admire the ſublime Theo- 
gony of Hejiod, in which we find the Powers of the 
Natural World animated with infinite Graces, and 
many of our Moral Feelings and Affections, repreſented 
as diſtinct Perſons, whoſe various Relations, Depen- 
dencies, and mutual Combinations form an karmonious 
Syſtem, ; 

Tur Fable of Prodicus, and Picture of Cebes, are 
Examples likewiſe, in which the ſeveral Paſſions, Vir - 
tues and Vices, are repreſented under Material Shapes, 


and Human Life is formed, as it were, into a beautiful 


natural Landſcape, 


WHETHER this Propenſity in our Nature to form or 
trace Analogies, and the Pleaſure we feel in ſo doing, 
was given us to put us upon extending our Knowledge 
of the Nature, Qualitics and Relations of Things, or 
to facilitate the Communication of our Ideas to each 
other, or to give more Exerciſe, and conſequently 
more Pleaſure to the /zaginative Powers, or for what 
other Cauſe it was beſtowed, I ſhall not pretend to de- 
termine; but it is certainly a great Enricher of Lan- 
guage, and an obvious Source of the ele gant Pleaſure 
we receive from the Deſcriptions of Poetry, and the 
Embelliſhments of fine Writing. We are delighted to 
{ce inanimate Nature breathe, live and move with Paſ- 
hon ; to behold Thought coloured, illuminated, ſha- 
dowed ; Affections perſonated, embodied, and cloathed 

h P 3 with 
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with the choiceſt Drapery of Nature. Upon this Foun- 
dation of Analogy then, is the whole Superſtructure of | 


FABLE, I take to be a fictitious Account, or a con- 
nected Tale of the Actions of Perſons, whether Rea! 


Metaphor, Allegory, and no ſmall Part of Fable raiſed. 


or Imaginary, It is properly of two kinds; either 


Hiſtorical or Allegorical, The former employs Men 
who have or might have exiited as its Subject, and 
weaves their Actions, and the Events which have be- 


fallen them, into one continued interelting Story. The 


latter perſonates the Powers of Nature, or human Paf. | 
ſions, Virtues and Vices, by cloathing them with fic- } 
titious Perſonages, and works them up into a Fable, 
or a Series of intereſting Actions and Events. Of the 
/ir/i Kind is molt of Homer's Iliad and Odyſſey ; of the 
{aft, the Picture of Cebet, Plato's Allegories, Spencer's | 
Fairy Tales, Milton's Allegory of Death and Sin, 
But theſe different Kinds may be all blended in the 
ſame. Work, as we ſee in Homer and Milton. 

HikRo has conſidered the Alegorical Kind; I ſhall 
Juſt touch a little upon the Hiſtorical. And here let 
me obſerve, that _ the Cround-work of the Fable 
may be true, the Perſons and Characters real, and the 
principal Action ſuch as has happened in Fact, the 
Compoſition is never the leſs called a Fable; becauſe 
the Poet {till contrives many Things himſelf, and af- 
cribes many Sentiments and Actions to his Perſonages, 
which they never expreſſed nor performed, but which 
are moſt natural to their ſeveral] &n2w-n or ſuppoſed 
Characters. Thus, the War of the Greeks and Tro- 


jane was a real War, and the Siege of Troy, a real 
Siege; the Perſons of the Heroes were Men who had 
exiſted, and a faint Tradition of whoſe Characters till 
remained; but Homer, that Sovereign Mimic, from 
the ſimple Action of the Wrath of Achilles, which, 
for aught we know, was a pure Contrivance of the 


Poet, 


1 
4 
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poet, ſpins out that marvellous Series of Adventure; 
and Battles, which is wove into a Tale the moſt inte- 
reſting and inſtructive that remains on Record in the 
profane Hiſtory of the World. In this wonderful Piece 
of Fiction or Mimicry, we have the juſteſt Draught of 
human Affections and Actions, the Shades of Characters 
marked, together with the various Play and Exorbitan- 
cies of Paſſion. Every thing ſaid and done is the very 
Genius and Voice of Nature, and convinces us how 
much better a Teacher jult Poetry is than Hiſtory, 
which repreſents Nature only by halves, as it is in this 
or the other Man, with all his little Peculiarities about 
him. Whereas Poetry takes Nature in the groſs, and, 
from many particular CharaQters, forms a Whole, co- 
herent and well-proportioned in all its Parts, that ſhall 
be an adequate Image of Nature, and fully expreſſive of 
each diſtinct Species of Character or Paſſion, Such kind 
of Fiction therefore is the very perfection of Truth 
and Nature; and thoſe general Draughts of Men and 
Manners, which the creative Genius of a Homer or a 
Shakeſpear exhibit in their inimitable Fables, are not 
faint Copies of imperfect Copies, but genuine and 
finiſhed Originals, Fables are alſo taken in a more 
limited Senſe, as containing Views of particular Acti- 
ons and Incidents in Life, adapted to particular Occa- 
ſions ; ſuch as, the Fables of p and P/#dris, under 
which a certain Moral is couched, or ſome narrow 
Precepts are conveyed, ſuited to thoſe Circumſtances. 
But an 4//egory takes an ampler Range, and gives a 


whole Sketch of Life at once, in which its various For- 


tunes are wrought into a regular Series, riſing out of 
one another, and all terminating in one grand and 
important View. In it we ſee the Origin and Lineage 
of the Paſſions traced ; their Connections, Bearirgs 
and Effects minutely delineated under fictitious Perſo- 
nages and Appearances, A Fable direfts our View to 

P 4 a parti- 
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the Figures. 
How adapted either Method of Fable is to the Prin- 


ciples of our Nature, and how ſubſervient to the Pur- 
poſes of Virtue and Moral Inſtruction, if you are not 


Ine of 


already tired, I ſhall now briefly enquire 


the firſt and ſtrongeſt Principles to which it ſeems to be 


adapted, is the Senſe we have of the Beauty and Dig- 
nity, or the Deformity and Turpitude of Actions and 
Characters. Tell a Child ever ſo ſimple a Tale, where- 
in different Actions and Characters are painted; you 
ſhall immediately ſee his active Mind buſy in making 
the proper Secretions, diſtinguiſhing the fair from the 
ba/e, the amiable from the 2dious. He takes part im- 


mediately with one or other of the Actors, approves or 


cenſures their ſeveral Characters; he is charmed with 
tte Generoſity, the Truth, the Bravery or OY 
of ſome, and deteſts the Treachery, Baſeneſs, Cow- 
ardice and Cruelty of others. If Things are laid fairly 
before him, no Beauty of Perſon, or Glare of Wealth, 


or Splendour of Fortune will bribe his Judgement 
in favour of Treachery or Vice of any kind. He 


will {{i1] hate the illuſtrious Vilkin, be he ever fo 


proſperous and triumphant 5; and love the generous | 
Friend, the firm Patriot, the Benefactor of Mankind, 
though ſunk in Poverty and Circumſtances of the 


greateſt Diſtreſs, The Story-teller, therefore, or Poet, 
by exhibiting Hora Images, or Pictures of Sentiments 


and Manners, excites in the Hearer or Reader ſuch 


Feelings and Affections as are connatural to the Mind; 

that is to ſay, by ſuggeſting Subjects of Moral Appro- 

bation or Cenſure, he calls forth the correſpondent 
Affections 


a particular Object, like the ſingle Proſpect of a Grove, | 1 
or Mountain, or River. But an Allegory opens to us 
a whole Landſcape, ſhews the true Perſpective and Pro- 9 
jections of Nature, according to the Variations of 

Light and Shade, and the different Terminations of 
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Affections of Complacency and Love, or of Dillike 
ud Contempt. We eſteem and love the humane and 
F 'J warlike Hector, as much as we deſpiſe the oft and ef- 
c | &minate Paris. We condemn the boilterous and paſ- 
fonate Hero, while we admire the ſage Uly/es, or good 
old Ne/tsr. It is not dry Syſtems of Philoſophy, nor 
Reaſonings about the abſtract Nature and Relations of 
Things, which determine the Mind in its Choice, and 
f I govern the Conduct. It is the Perceptions of Beauty, 
„ Pleaſure or Good, and whatever, in ſhort, conſtitutes 
4 Taſte, and excites internal Approbation. Theſe, I 
ae, are the Hinges upon which our Motions turn, 
. 32d the whole Plan of Life, Therefore, whatever calls 
u forth our Perceptions of Moral Beauty and God, by 
g droper Repreſentations, does, in effect, improve our 
12 Taſte and lead to a right Conduct. For from approv- 
n- ing and admiring, we are led on to copy what is grace- 
ar JI ul, gallant, and worthy in Life; and, from diſliking 
th and condemning, to ſhun the odious and deformed Part. 
ip y having theſe Sentiments of Veneration, Compla- 
g- © cency, and Delight, frequently excited by their corre- 
ly Þ $ondent Objects, we improve our Senſe of the Fair 
b, nd Auiable in Actions; and ſtrengthen the Moral | 
nt Y Affections. By this means an Habit is contracted, and- 

jo a ſtrong Party formed in our Brealt againſt vitious Im- | 
ſo preſſions, and ſuch Habits as are contrary to that im- of 
us proved Senſe of our Mind. 
nd, THERE is another Principle of our Nature nearly | 
the allied to this, to which Fable is finely adapted; I mean 1 
jet, be Segſibilie we have for the Happineſs or Miſery of 4 
nts others. This is one of the tendereſt and moſt power- | 
SE ful Inſtincts of our Natures. Our Hearts, like muſica! 
id; Strings, feel every Vibration which is made on thoſe 
ro- Jof others; ſo that they beat to each other's Pleaſures | 
ent and Pains, So powerful is this Inſtin&, that we love | 
ons do indulge the ſocial Sympathy, even u hexe it gives us 
P 5 Palin, 
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Pain, and are ſeldom better pleaſed with ourſelves, 
than when we weep over and bewail the Miſeries of 
others. The more deſerving the Object is who ſuffers, 
the ſocial Anguiſh is the more bitter; and, which ſeems 
ſomething ſtrange, is ſo much the more delightful, be- 
cauſe we then approve it moſt, The Poet, by means 
of Fable, touches this Social or Sympathetic Senſe of 
our Nature in various Ways, He places his Perſons 
before us in a great Variety of Attitudes and Circum- 


ſtances. He intereſts us in the Fortunes of his Heroes, 


ſuſpends, alarms, ſooths and diſquiets our Minds on 
their account, Sometimes he repreſents Virtue in Diſ- 
treſs, yet ſerene and unſubdued; we admire the Herz: 
Form, yet ſhed the friendly Tear: anon zt emerges 
from the Cloud, and is happy: that Happineſs imme- 


diately becomes our own, When enormous Vice tri- 


umphs with the Spoils of Virtue, we feel an indignant 
Ecorn ; if it is chaſtiſed, we rejoice in the Juſtice of 


that Diſtribution, and applaud the Order of Providence. 


Ir feeble Virtue, or even Vice, if it be not too 
fcongly mark'd, attended with extraordinary Circum- 


ſtances, fall into deep diſtreſs, we pity, we mourn; it 


is ſo like our own Caſe, The great Art of the Poet 
' «ppears in ſo mixing the Shades of Diſtreſs, as that 

they ſhall run up into thoſe Lines of Virtue and Vice, 
- which appear in the »2ixed Charatters of Mankind, and 


ſ1all exhibit to us a genuine Picture of the Misfortunes, 


to which we ourſelves are naturally ſubje&. Wonder- 


ful is the Force and Energy of ſuch Repreſentations. 


Joy and Sorrow, Surprize and Pity, Hope and Fear, 
take their Turns in our Breaſts, and intereſt every 
thing that is ſocial, humane, and ſympathizing in us, 


Now, as Health is preſerved, and the Body ſtrength- 


ened by regular Exerciſe and the briſk Motion of the 
Fluids and animal Spirits; the Paſſions, in like man- 
ner, by being duly exerciſed and ſtirred, are purih 
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and exalted. Pity, and a thouſand other tender Feel- 
ings which ariſe from the Happineſs or Miſery of others, 
come in as Aids and Enforcements to Reaſon and Hu- 
manity. They ſubdue the fierce and ſullen Paſſions, 
and wear out of our Nature every thing mean, ſelfiſh 
and hard-hearted. As Trees by being gently ſhaken 
with the Wind take deeper Root, ſo thoſe wholeſome 


Concuſſions of the Mind give Stability and Firmneſs to 


it, and fortify its Reſolutions. For theſe and many 
other Reaſons which might be mentioned, I cannot 
help thinking that Fable is not only a proper Vehicle for 
Inſtruction, but is, beſides, an admirable way [to cheriſh 
the nobleſt Sentiments, and form very early an Habit 
of Humanity and Virtue, But as I have fallen into 
the ſame Fault with which Hero, (though I think, 
without ground,) charged himſelf, it-is not fit I ſhould 
ſpend more of your Time by making an Apology for it. 

I Au much of Philander's Opinion, ſaid Sophron, 
that Fable, whether it conſiſts of ſimple Narration, 
or of Imitation, as the Dramatic Kind, or of a 
Mixture of both, is a Method of Inſtruction admira- 
bly adapted to the Principles of our Nature. But it 
is peculiarly calculated to mould and affect the Minds 


of Children, before they are capable of being moul- 


ded by Principles and direct Inſtruction: Therefore 
Plata adviſes Parents and Nuries to fa/hior their 


Minds by means of Tales, as they would do their 


BoJies with their Hands. Their Minds are the gid- 
dieſt and molt roving Things in Nature. Talk to 
them gravely on any Subject, or give them a formal 
Leilon, either they hear with Reluctance, or caſt their 
Eves about for ſomething to amuſe them. If you 
rebuke them, and remonſtrate againſt their Liiſtleſſ- 
ne{s, you but increaſe their Reluctance, and ten to one 
but you give them a Diſguſt, both at their Teacher 
aud his Inſtructions. But offer to tell them a Tale, 


immediately 
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immediately you arreft their roving Fancies, they are 
all Attention. I would therefore ſtrongly recommend 
to their Peruſal, not only the ancient Tales of Ap, 
Phzdrus, and Hyginus, but their beſt modern Tranſla- 
tors and Improvers, and thoſe likewiſe, who have ad- 


ded to them Fables of their own Invention, adapted 


to Modern Life and Manners; a Fenelon, a Fontaine, a 
Gay, &c. Children are wonderful Mimics themſelves, 


and therefore they are highly delighted with thoſe © 
Tales which are Imitations of Nature; nay, and with 


thoſe too which are beyond and out of Nature. For 
they love to wonder and be ſurprized. Therefore 


they are pleaſed with the moſt aſtoniſhing Fictions, be- | 


canſe in theſe there is room for their Fancies to range 
at large; they love to lay out viſtonary Scenes, and to 


combine the moſt amazing Images and fantaſtic Na- 
tures, This is an Effect of the immenſe Activity of 


the human Mind, which loves to exert a kind of crea. 


tive Power, and delights in Creatures of its own Pro- 
auction, The Mind muft have its Gambols and 
Flights as well as the Body. It is the Intention of 
Nature, by thoſe innocent Agitations, to exerciſe and 
ſtrengthen the Conſtitution of both, As the one gives 
an Elaſticity and Vigour to the Nerves and Limbs, | 
and prevents a Stagnation in the Blood, and Languor | 
of the Spirits, the other gives play to the ſeveral Powers 
of the Mind, and, by ſo doing, preſerves it ſerene | 


and unclouded by Melancholy and Moroſeneſs. Nor 
were theſe Diſpoſitions given only to put the Mind 
upon Action, but likewiſe to enlarge its Circle of 
Knowledge and Pleaſure, and make it the eaſier Sub- 
ject of Culture. Therefore, though the Fables you 
tell Children ſhould always be founded on Nature, yet 
ſee no harm in going beyond the preciſe Bounds of 
Nature, in emblazoning Facts, and giving ſtrong 
Caricatures of Things, ſo as to ſtrike and aſtoniſh 

che 


| 
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the Mind, which is yet raw and unformed ; provided 
ſtill the Moral be good that is couched under them, 
and there be nothing in them to corrupt and vitiate the 
Taſte, I do not think, notwithſtanding all that Cen- 


ent has advanced againſt ſuch Deluſions, that thoſe 


enormous Draughts will miffead the Mind, or put us 
out of conceit with Trath and Nature, I imagine 
rather that they will ſerve the ſame Ends as Caricatu- 
ma's in Painting; that they will entertain and awaken 
a youthful luxuriant Fancy, and ſerve as a Counter- 
clarm to heighten their Talte for the genuine Simpli- 
city of Nature, as well as give them ftronger Con- 
ceptions of its Beauty. Therefore I fee no harm if 
the Voyage lo the Moon, the Perſian and Fairy Tales, 
the Arabian Nights Entertainments, and the like, 
are put into the hands of Youth, Tis certain that 
ſame of our preateſt Poets have thought it a good Ex- 
erciſe and Diſcipline to their Imagination, in their 
earlieſt Age, to indulge themſelves in reading the molt 
monſtrous Romances, in order to give a kind of 
Wildneſs and expanſiwe Fire to their Imaginations : 
nor did they imagine, that by ſo doing, they ſhould 
loſe Sight of Nature, or be leſs capable of giving 


| juſt and expreſſive Pictures of her, in their Works. 


Bur to return to Children; though I ſaid that 
they are delighted with the prodigious and aſtoniſhing, 


Jet 1 believe we thall find them better judges than 


is generally imagined, of what is natural and what is 
not ſo, of the Propricty or Impropriety of Charac- 
ters; and the Decorum or Ridicule of Actions, if they 
ere ſuch as lie within the Sphere of their Obſervati- 
on, Such is their Love of Mimicry, that nothing 
pleaſes them more, than amuſing Pictures of Life and 
Manners. They are fond to compare them with ſuch 
Originals as they are acquainted with, and to trace 
wherein they agree or differ. The Delight which ariſes. 

here, 
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here, is much like that we receive from Painting, 1:6 


is not merely the Unity of the whole Piece, the juſt 
Ordonnance and Subordination of the ſeveral Figures, 


or the exact Arrangement and Harmony of the Lights: 
and Colours, which charm us. Our Mind, is withal 
buſted, in obſerving the Reſemblance to the Pattern 

in Nature, comparing Feature with Feature, and exa- 


mining how the ſeveral Parts, as well as the whole 


Compoſition, are adapted to expreſs the correſpondent 
Beauties of the Original, It is becauſe of this Relih 
for Imitation, that we are delighted with juſt Pictures 
of Objects, even ſuch as are deformed, horrid, and 


offenſive to our Sight, Thus dreadful Precipices, fiery 
Volcanses, ravenous or foul Animals, would fill ug 
with Terror or Diſguſt, if preſented to us as in Na- 


ture; but we can gaze at them with pleaſure, if caſt 
off upon the Canvaſs only, let them look ever fo ter- 
rible and hideous. By Virtue of the ſame Taſte for 
Hiftoric or Moral Imitation, villainous Characters, 
diſmal Events, and frightful Tales, pleaſe and enter- 
tain us in true moral Painting. What would give us 


immenſe Pain, if behcld in real Life, we can not 
only endure, but even love to hear or read in mere 


Repreſentation, We can ſhiver or weep with pleaſare 


at a juſt Deſcription, and gaze with a delightful 44 
mazment and Rapture at mimic Scenes, when the real 
ones would have filled us only with Horror, In con- 
ſequence of this Diſpoſition, (which, like moſt others, 
is exceeding ſtrong in Children, as their Minds are 
of ſo tender and ſuſceptible a Texture;) a buſy and 
perplexed Scene gives fine play to their Imaginations; 
their Attention is led on and kept awake by every ney 
Incident, the Difficulties which perplex and entangle 
the Plot, increaſe their Suſpenſe; and while it is un 
ravelling and drawing to the Cataſtrophe, every Pall 
on is worked up, and the Mind is pleaſed, or alarm 


80 
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Drama. 

Tus Ancients, appear to have been particularly im- 
preſſed, with a Senſe of this ui Diſpoſition in 
human Nature; and the eaſy Acceſs, which we ma 
have into the Minds of Men, as well as of Children, 
by practiſing upon this Principle with the proper Ad- 
dreſs, Almoſt all the Productions of ancient Wit 
are in the way of Imitation, Perſons real, or ficti- 
tious, are brought in view. The Converſation of an 
Evening Banquet, an Academic Walk, or the mereſt 
Chance Encounter is either recited or acted before us. 
The Dialogiſts ſpeak in Character, according to the 
Wideneſs or Narrownels of their Views, and the po- 
culiar Turn of their Humour and Temper, The 
Stateſmen or Magiſtrate appears without Guards or Of- 
ficers, lays aſide his Robes of State, and reclines cn 
the verdant Turf, under the Shade, or by the purling 
Stream, and there holds familiar Converſe about what 
it concerns us as well as him to know, The Phi- 
loſopher mixes with the gay and ſhining Ring in the 
Forum or Porch, and without any of the Muſtineſs or 


Sourneſs of the School about him, talks of Trade, 


Politics, or whatever is the current Subject of the 
Times; by degrees he exalts and improves the Con- 
verſation, and ſeldom drops his Fellow-Dialogiſts, 
till he has made them and us wiſer and better. At 
other times we are led into the Shops of the Artiſts, 
and over-hear ingenious Dialogues on the Principles 
of their reſpective Arts; there, the Ignorance of Pre- 
tenders is ingeniouſly expoſed, and V irtuoſoſhip diſ- 

ſected. | 
Ix fine, all the Philoſophy of Antiquity is of the eaſy, 
unforbidding, and imitative kind, and, at the ſame tine 
that it inſtructs us even in the moſt abſtruſe Speculati- 
ons, it preſents us with humorous Pictures of ordinary 
Lite, 
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Life, and keeps our Curiolity and Attention awake, by 
2 variety and Oppoſition of Sentiments and Characters. 


Leſſons of Wiſdom and Morals appear natural in the I. I 


Mouth of the venerable and experienced Sage; Di- ö 1 
alectics and Rhetoric are the proper Province of the So- = 


phiſt and Orator : The Stateſman may talk gracefully | 
on Politics and Buſineſs ; and the profeſt Scholar has a b 
Right to walk round the whole Circle of Arts and * 
Sciences, And therefore, when they are made to 

pals in Viſion before us, we are delighted to- compare . 


plies in the Dialogue-Way. The fiery Darts of Scep- 
ticiſm and Infidelity, are beſt repelled by the Retor- 
ſions of quaint Debate. And the Champion © 
Orthodoxy, gives the moſt killing Blows, ow « 

. airly 


the Originals and Copies, and are charmed to find 
Nature fairly doubled by Reflection. Form 
Sycn was antient Inſtration.——But modern wit. | . 
dom, itſhould ſeem, has taken a different Turn. T heſ: | wem 
moral Mirrours, are ſeldom employed to inſtruct and | 
entertain us, or if at any time they are, they reflect nh 
the Images ſo faintly, or elſe preſent ſuch aukward and H poet 
unnatural Figures, that one can ſcarce know the Fea- veg. 
tures to be like any thing in Life and real Being. Whe · N de 4 
ther this be owing to the Fault of the Artiſts, who have W;:. eZ 
loſt the ancient Art of caſting and poliſhing thoſe Mir- WY, 
rours; or whether it is to be aſcribed to any Oddity of ¶ ad u 
Taſte, or Singularity and Defect in the preſent Age, I that 3 
ſhall not pretend to ſay. But be that as it will, I wiſh, Nn all 
for the benefit of all, but eſpecially of my Fellow-Stu- N die 
dents, that the Art may come more into Vogue, becauſe i neſt 
I :eckon the Practice highly improving and advantageous, Mind 8 
I BELIEVE, ſaid Eugenio, the Practice of the Art, uoſe 
is more extenſive and univerſal, than Sophron is well 
aware of, We fhall find all the Species of Fable, Nou. 
Allegory, and Mimicry, prevailing in uodern Times, 3 
The learned and ſkilful Divine, makes his ſmarteſt Re- lifoui 
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fairly confronts his Adverfary, and delivers his Argu- 


JF ments out of his own Mouth, 


THz Maxims of political Prudence, and the refined 


"I Improvements of Morality, have been gilded over with 
che fineſt Colours of Imagination, to render them the 
nore palateable ; and another Cie, and Neſtor have 
rj/en, to inſtruct and charm Mankind *. Nay, ald Philo- 
FJ fophers have condeſcended to teach us modern Inven- 
; tions, and Prophets have wrapt up myſtic Divinity, 
In che ſhadowy Covers of tender Romance +. And, 


e who would think it ? the deepeſt and moſt beautiful 


yltems of Government, have; been woven into the 
orm of a political Romance, to make them the more 


" FF entertaining to unphiloſophic Minds, and to recommend 


tem more artfully to the reiguing Powers . As to Alle. 
eory, we may almoſt vie with Antiquity; it ſprung 
voſt richly when the Soil was rankeſt. Our vin 
cet, indeed, ſpun hir Web fo thin and long, that the 


Veil, in ſome places, ſeems be too tranſparent, to cover 
the beautiful Figures it was intended to adornu. Since 
his time, our Miltons, our Addiſons, our Parnels, to 
me no more, have taken ſelect Portions of Nature, 
md wrought them up into the molt finiſhed Allegories 
that are any where extant, In theſe, Trath is painted 


In all the Riches of Imagination, the Paſſions are em- 


bodied, the Virtues and Vices perſonated, and the 
ineſt Incidents of Humanity repreſented in /zving Scenes 


'Yind gay Fable. You are no Strangers, Gentlemen, to 


thoſe admirable Compoſitions which I bave in my Eye, 
and therefore I have no occaſion to point them out to 
ou. Nor need I mention many other exquiſite Sa- 


Fires upon human Foibles and Folly, which have been 
"Y*guiſed under the fame allegoric or fabulous Veil. 


You 


* Sce the Adventures of Telemachus, , Travels 
f Corus. + Harrington's Oceana, and More's Utzpia. 
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You ſee then, that we have no great Reaſon to com 
plain of the Scarcity of this kind of Wit in oder 
Times. Tis true, theſe are not the ordinary Prof 
ductions of our teeming Age; but are like delicious 
Spots, improved and beautified by the niceſt Culturef 
amidſt an infinite Profuſion of Weeds and Briars; any 
it is no doubt owing to their Authors having labouref 
long in the well-cultivated Garden of Antiquity, th: 
they have been able to raiſe ſuch mature and good] 
Fruits. Theſe genuine Sons of ancient Wit bei 
fully appriſed, that Fable is a much better Vehicle « 
Senſe, than dry Reaſoning and didactic Philoſophy 
borrowed Plumes from Fancy to wing their Concepti 
ons, and with them flew directly at the human Heart 
The Succeſs has been anſwerable. Their charmi 
Viſions, their Dreams, their Fables, the ſeeming! 
wild Effuſions of Fancy, are read and univerſally 
mired, while the laborious Productions of your ſobe 
waking Plodders, have been long ſince loſt and forgo 
ten, or daily fink in the wide Gulph of Human Foll 
So different are the Fates of human Inventions |! 
Ir appears then, that we are not quite ſo deſtitute ¶ 
Mirrour-Artiſts, as Sapbron thinks we are. We hay, 
had ſome able Workmen, who have exhibited nob 
Specimens of real Art ; and, though the Models a 
not many, yet they ſerve to ſhow, that we only wa 
true Genius's to bring the ancient Mimes again in 
vogue. Hath Sohren forgot thoſe chaſte, ſimplꝗ 
and withal ſublime Dialogues, of that illuſtrious N 
| bleman Lord Shaftesbury, which revive with ſug. 
Luſtre the old Platonic Mimes, and preſent us wi 
many Things, elegant in Converſation, profound 
Philoſophy, and amiable in Life? did he never cat 
the Spirit of Enthuſiaſm they breathe, and turn a dow 
right Lover of that Nature which is ſo ſweetly paint 
there? I know his Heart is too tender to have reli 
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ſach Enchantment. One fo ſuſceptible of the finer 
ions, could not remain inſenſible to their fineſt 
orts. 

J WHaTEver my Senſibility may be, ſaid Sephron, 
cannot help thinking, that Nature wears a conſtrain- 
kind of Aſpect in thoſe Dialogues Eugenio menti- 
us. Perhaps I may have been deceived and raviſhed 
thoſe gay Deluſions. While they paſſed before my 
res I thought, I ſaw real Forms; but when the Vi- 
bon was gone, all appeared like a Dream, or the 
orce of Magic. Nevertheleſs, I am glad to find, from 
ugenio's Account, that however defective we are in 
biloſophic Mimes, there have not been wanting a- 
ong us, ſeveral beautiful Sketches in the way of Fa- 
Ee and Allegory. If we do not converſe ſo rationally 
d ſublimely as the Ancients, I rejoice to think that 
ecan dream and feign as well, Perhaps in due time, 
ur Converſations may take in a larger Compals, than 
Nine ſs, Politics, and Pleaſures. We may come to 
mſider ourſelves as Burghers of a large Community, 
pt a little Corporation; Spectators and Citizens of 
ature, rather than Retainers to this or the other 
ty. Were the Bottom of what we call polite Con- 
zation thus enlarged, by taking in our wider Con- 
tions and Rights as Men, and by making the vari- 


A” us Parts of Nature the Subjects of our ordinary 
" iſcourſe, we might then expect to ſee proper and 
IE utural Patterns for our Mimographers to copy after 


r would thoſe well-meaning Authors, be put to ſuch 
Wiiful and hard Shifts, of contriving Machinery to 
troduce even the Beau- Monde talking on philoſophi- 
Subjects. A genteel Allegory might be then told, 
d naturally told, inſtead of a political Harangue, 
ad a philoſophical Diſcuſſion might go forward with 
Þ$ good a Grace, as a nice Deſcant on Faſhions or 
pera's. 
Is 
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In order then, ſaid Hero, to recommend the ancie 
Mode, and give once a fair Beginning to this ne 
philoſophic Practice, will Sehron be ſo good as to te 
us, one of thoſe genteel Tales or Allegories, that we 
in faſhion among polite {thenian Company, by whiq; 
Philoſophy was taught without Conſtraint, or any A. 
of Superiority. By a fair Specimen or two, we ma 
judge how far the Method is practicable, or worthy @ 
Imitation. 

Ir Hiero has à mind, replied Sophron, to ſee 
of thoſe allegoric Tales anciently in vogue, copied off 
in plain Engliſh, I refer him to the Tat/er, where 
will find a couple of them; the Story of Prediculf 
which he himſelf mentioned, and in a manner explaig, 
ed; andthe Parentage and Birth of Love. Theſe m 
ſhow him tune Manner, and I hope, convince the Co 
pany, if we want to be convinced of it, that the Pra 
tice, though perhaps not quite modiſh, yet is n | 
altogether ungenteel. But if he will not be fatish 
with theſe Inſtances, I ſhall give him another; pro 
ded he, in his Turn, will entertain us with a mode 
Tale, 

Hizzo, by his Silence, ſeemed to conſent to 
Terms: upon which, Scphron proceeded thus. 
know, Gentlemen, that Prometheur, was reckoned 
the Ancients, the Miniſter of ove, in the Formati 
of Man. Hear then a fimple Tale, as it is told by 0 
who was no Stranger, cither to the Decorums, or 
Elegancies of polite Life. 

THERE was a time, as the Story runs, when nei 
Men nor Beaſts exiſted, but only the immortal Go 
When the Time of their Generation came, the Ge 
faſhioned. them of Earth and Fire; but they aſlig 
to the two Brothers, Prometheus, and Epimetheus, 
Buſineſs of diſtributing, to the different Species of Ci 


tures, their reſpective Endowments and Powers. | 
meth 
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leut had the Charge of the inferiour Animals, whom 
. adorned with the neceſſary Qualities, which beſitted 
M&:ir various Ranks and Situation; giving to ſome 
Pength, to others Swiftneſs; to ſome defenſive, to 
ers offenſive Weapons; and to each of them diffe- 
"Fat kinds of Food, Cloathing, and Habitations. But 

ing exhauſted all his Skill in furniſhing the Brutes, 
Wl, the principal Creature, was left quite unprovided 
3” naked, unarmed, unſhod, and unclothed, Pre- 
„eus, finding him thus deſtitute, caſts about how he 
ald ſupply Man, In this Search, he creeps privately 
Jo the Dwelling common to Mixzerva and FVulcau. 


Jom the laſt he ſteals the Art of working by Fire, pre- 
ning Metals, and all the Materials of Building, Sow- 


mie, Sc. and from Minerva, her various Arts of Spin- 
Cong, Weaving, and the ſeveral Powers of Mechaniſm, 
Pri deſe he beſtows on Man. But the Art of Politics he 


uld not come at; for it was laid up in the Citadel of 
e, and watched by a formidable Guard. However, 
means of the Arts before mentioned, Men ſoon 
ovided themſelves with Garments, and the other Ne- 
faries of Life; and, being the only Creatures who 
ured a divine Lot, and had an Affinity with the Gods, 
ey alone believed in them, and erected Statues and 
ars to their Honour, and learned Language and 
ames for every Thing. But as at firſt they lived 
ttered about in Woods, Caves, and Huts, and 
d no Cities, they were an eaſy Prey to the wild 
alts, who were ſtronger than they, For they had 
it yet learned the Political Art, of which War was 
ie Branch. Therefore they began to aſſociate and 
ild Cities for-their common Safety and Defence; but 
wing no right Policy, they committed fuch mutual 
oltilities, that they were ſoon diſperſed again and 


f Criroyed, as formerly. Jupiter, fearing leſt the whole 


ce ſhould periſh, ſends down Mercury among them, 
meth and 
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and orders him to take JusT1CE and a SENSE of He 
vous along with him, to be the Guards and Orn 
ments of Cities, and the common Cement of Friend 
ſhip and Fidelity. Mercury deſires to be informed 
after what manner ke ſhould diſtribute them. We 
ther, as the other Arts were diſtributed ; to one Phyſi 
to another Poetry, and to others different manual Art: 
ſo he ſhould obſerve the ſame Rule, in giving 7u/; 
to one, and to another a Senſe of Honour. No, fu 
Jupiter, you are to diſtribute them to all alike ; othef 
wiſe, added he, Cities cannot ſubſiſt; and if any ca 
not or will not partake of them, let them be cut off. 
immediately, as the Peſts and Nuſances of Society. 
Mercury executed his Orders punctually; and accorM, 
ingly, theſe Principles became common and charat$ 
riſtical of the Species. Hence, all are Judges in Mad 
ters of Right and Wrong, in what is honourable 
ſhameful. 

Tavs ends my Tale; perhaps, Gentlemen, 
will think ſomewhat abruptly : but for all that, I ca 
not help thinking, that ſome tcletable good Inſtru 
tion, is to be picked up from it, ſimple and hom 
ly as it is. I am of opinion, how juſtly you m 
judge, that it gives a pretty eaſy and natural Accon 
of the Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Refinements of $ 
ciety, and a juſt Detail of the Wiſdom of the Diſtrib 
tions of Providence, with reſpect to Man and the oth 
Animals. The laſt are provided with every thing 
ceſſary to their Subſiſtence, Defence, and Security; at 
therefore mere Inſtinct (repreſented, I would ſuppo 
by Epimetheus ) ſerves their Turn for Life, for t 
Pleaſures in Life for which they were ordained, at 
for the Preſervation of the Species. Man, a divi 
Creature, is weak, and withal unarmed, unclothed, at 
unprovided for, yet has Plenty of unprepared Materi 


His Food, Clothes, Armour, Security, Quiet, eve 
thit 
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Jhing muſt be the Purchaſe of his own Induſtry and 
labour. Therefore he is left to his own Sagacity and 
foreſight, which is held forth by Prometheus, By his 
ſiſtance, he invents firft the neceſſary and uſeful, then 
ie elegant Arts of Life, —forms civil Polities,—and, 
1yiigYy means of Juſtice and Laws, which are the Gifts of 
Mercury, that is, of Wealth, and Speech or Eloquence ; 
anders his Condition far ſuperiour to that of his Fel- 
ow Animals, Is not ſuch a Method of Inſtruction, 
oth more engaging, and likewiſe more palpable to the 
Taderſtanding, than if the Author of the Tale, had en- 
red into a dry and formal Detail, of the reſpective 
Fualities of Brutes and Men, and the Origin of Arts 
Jud /uman Society? 

Tat fame wondrous Story-Teller, explains the 
Nature, and as it were the Form of Minds, particular- 
me Human, by a ſublime and beautiful Allegory, 


ophy than I am maſter of, to unfold, or indeed 
relate coherently. I ſhall only tell you, that he 
wreſents the Nature of the Mind, by the united 
wer of a winged Pair of Horſes and a Charioteer, 
ne of the Horſes is of a generous Breed, a mild, 
rightly, courageous, well made Creature, tame and 
dedient to the Driver. The other is a wild, unſhape- 
V ill-favoured, impetuous Beaſt, who diſobeys the 
lharioteer, and renders the Courſe troubleſome and 
"S cult. By this Emblem, the complicated Nature 
Man, is admirably painted out to us. Thoſe groſs 
lppetites, and wild ſtubborn Paſſions, by which we 
re allied to the Brute, and which ſo frequently con- 


1. iſe the Frame of our Mind, and diſturb the Con- 
p Ft of our Life, are ſtrongly pictured by the furious 
alt. On the other hand, the mild and gentle, as 


vell as the generous and heroic Affections of our Frame, 


by which we approach to more divine Beings ; in 
ſhort, 


H 


uch it would require a deeper Inſight into his Phi- 
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ſhort, all our Sentiments of what is great, lovely, and IC. 
fublime in Life, are finely ſhadowed out to us, by MT 
the nobler Creature. Reaſon or Intelligence, that St 
ſuperiour Faculty or Man-Excellence, is the preſiding I cu 
Power, who holds the Reins, directs and controuls the ee. 
Motions of our ſeveral Appetites and Paſſions. Their I ha 
Swiftneſs and Activity, is well repreſented by their being I the 
winged. Thoſe Wings are moulted by Error, Falſe- 0r 
hood, Intemperance, Cowardice, and Vice. By theſe, I 5:/ 
our Mind is darkened, our Ingenuity and Vigour maim- I ſet 
ed, and every liberal Principle and Effort damped. But IF in 
the Wings grow, and are nouriſhed, by Truth, Wiſdom, I get 
Temperance, and every Virtue, But J doubt, Gen- 
tlemen, I have tired you, by leading you into theſe FJ int: 
Regions of Fancy, in which it is much eaſier to loſe ITI 
one's ſelf, than to return ſafe and with a good Grace, 4 Air 
But I hope, I have given my Friend, a Sample of the if \ 
ancient Mode of converſing, ſufficient to convince him, Wc 
that the Pracice, however unfaſhionable it may de he 
thought now · a· days, is not quite ungenteel, at leaſt, II vit! 
may venture to ſay, not unedifying; and were it adopt- 
ed into modern Converſation, by the approved Maſters thit] 
of Wit and Decency, it might poſſibly, bring more of and 
Senſe and Meaning into our ordinary Diſcourſe, any 
WI are obliged to Sohren, returned Eugenio, for his I it, h 
amuſing Account of the ancient Manner, and for the. been 
beautiful Samples he has produced of it; but however eidet 
it might ſuit our modern Taſte, for the Daſh of Whim ot! 
and Entertainment, that appears to be in it, yet I am} whic 
afraid it would too much torture the tender Brains offff been 
our Fair, and perhaps too of the Smarts and Pretty have 
Fellows, their embroidered Apes, either to contrive malie 
ſuch Tales, or to find out their Meaning. It is much Lair 
eaſier to faſten upon a Reputation, and take it in pieces olec 
than to unfold an Allegory ; and much more agreeable o 
to talk of a Play and Rid{to, or ſhuſſle a Pack off T. 
; Cards, em 
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a Cards, than roam in the unfrequented Wilds of Thought. 
y þ4 The Choice of an Head-dreſs, any new Faſhion, or 4 
at story of an Intrigue, is a more fruitful Subject of Spe- 
ig aulation, and more level too, to the unambitious Un- 
he derſtandings of modern Thinkers, I believe I ſhould 
ir have ſaid Haranguers, than the World of Ideas, 
we Powers of Nature, the Qualities of the Mind, and 
ſe- origin or Order of Society. Therefore, I fancy 
fe, I Syhron muſt abate a little, of his ambitious Views, of 
m- I ſetting on foot ſuch a ſtrange Revolution of Things, 
zut in the gay World. He muſt be contented, if he can 
m, get a Parcel of Philoſophers, People like ourſelves, who 
en- live moſtly among Books, rather than the Ladies, to 
eſs FA introduce this new Faſhion of his, to clothe our 
loſe Thoughts in Allegory, and talk in the odd Stile and 
ce. Air of his philoſophic Mimes of Antiquity, It is well 
the if we dare venture upon it, ſhut up as we are from the 
im, World, and remote from the Views of modern Critics, 
who, were they to over-hear us, would be much diverted 
ſt, 1 J vith ſuch antiquated and unfaſhionable Diſcourſe, 
opt A L1TTLE Buitle at the Door, turned all our Eyes 
ters J thither, and made Eugenio ſtart up with ſome Surprize 
re off and Concern, and run to ſee, if there had actually been 
J any body liſtening to our Converſation, Upon opening 
r high it, be found it was only one of the Domeſtics, who had 
r thell been about ſome neceſſary Family Buſineſs. The Ac- 
veverl l <ident, trifling as it was, alarmed us all, but we could 
Vhim ! not help ſmiling, at the ſerious Emotion and Anxiety, 
1 al which Eugenio diſcovered. He looked as if he had 
ins off been caught, and ſeemed afraid, leſt his Satire ſhould 
„ have reached the Ears of ſome Spy, who might have 
A naliciouſly divulged it, and improved it into a Handle 
againſt him among the Ladies. When we were com- 
poſed again, and the Coaſt ſeemed quite clear, Con/tant 
took up the Converſation, 
Tux Method, ſaid he, propoſed, and I may add 
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Cards, eempliſied, by Scphron, to improve Converſation, or 
Vor. I. 2 rather 
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rather to convey Truth and communicate our Diſcove- 
Ties one to another, might, perhaps, do well enough 


to inſtruct Children, whoſe Minds muſt be amuſed at I « 
the ſame time that they are taught, and who muſt have 5 } 
intellectual Qualities, and abſtra& Ideas, explained to v 
them by groſs and ſenſible Images, not only to engage u 
their Attention, but to make their ſlippery and unap- - 
prehenſive Underſtandings feel them. But I much : g 


doubt, Gentlemen, whether this Method be of great v 
Uſe, or a good Precedent to Men, whoſe Apprehenſi- 
ons are more ſtrong and full grown. I take it to be a 2 _ 
round- about Way, and will you give me leave to add, in 
a fallacious one too, notwithſtanding all I have yet ; 
heard to the contrary. For it ſuppoſes, that we trace vc 


* 
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our Knowledge, according to the common Rules of In. 
veſtigation, even as other good Folks do: but that, 
when by much poring, we have found it, our Labour is 
but juſt to begin. We mult ſit down, and gravely plod 
in contriving ſome dark myſterious Covers to hide, or, 
if you pleaſe, to embody and dreſs out our Meaning 
Then, after we have laid it over thick and three-fold} 


with Metaphor, Allegory, and myſtic Alluſion, we ar 


1 
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fond of imparting it as ſome wonderful profound Dil unt. 
covery. And becauſe we affix new Names, or give lf men 
new Colouring to old Ideas; we pretend to the Hog to n. 
nour of Invention, or at leaſt look upon ourſelves a rene 


Men of a plaſtic Genius, who can create imaginary... , 
Beings and Forms at pleaſure, Well ! allow thoſe "2 
ſublime Genius's the Honour of a new Invention ; or C 
if they chuſe rather, of a Creation; how far are w$ wh 
advanced? Why truly, not one Jot. We have ¶ conti 
new Courſe of Labour to go through, We muſt jul withe 
-unravel a- new all this fine Web, which coſt ſo mucllff or cb 
pains to weave, We mult untwiſt every Thread of it burth, 
lay them out one by one, and gradually trace the mi to en 
gute, and frequently over-ſtrained Likeneſs, which lis he 
| X carrie 
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carries to the Pattern, It is well, if after all our 
= Trouble, we can find any Likeneſs or Meaning at all. 
So, we are at length jult arrived where we ſet out, and 
have made, or unveiled, the ſelf- ſame Diſcovery, we 
were at ſuch pains to hide. But I added, Gentle- 
men, that the Method was not only tedious, but falla- 
cious withal. And I think it no hard matter, to make 
good my Charge. Spiritual and material Forms, are ſo 
widely and entirely different, that J do not ſee how the 
one, can ſtand for the other, or be explained by it, 
without introducing a ſtrange Confuſion and Perplexity 
into our Ideas. There is always ſome Side, or Part in 
which they diſagree; and therefore Similies are pro- 
verbially ſaid to halt, becauſe ot the Imperfection as 
well as Falntneſs of the Reſemblance: ſo that however 
they may paſs current among Poets, and be neceſſary 
to put off Vein flight and tinſel Wares, I hardly think 
that they ought to be received as good Coin among 
PuiJoſophers, Beſides, I do not conceive how one 
ſimple Idea can ſtand for or expreſs another; nor how 
an abſtracted Quality or Notion can be repreſented by 
what has Senſe or Feeling. This Method therefore, 
which J am ſorry to lee recommended by you, Gentle- 
men, and practiſed by too many good Writers, appears 
to me to have a plain tendency to confound the Diffe- 
rences of Things, to perplex our Ideas, and amuſe us 
with a Show of Knowledge, while we only graſp Sha- 
dows inſtead of Subſtances, 

CoNnSTANT pronounced the laſt part of his Diſcourſe 
with a great deal of Warmth and Pathos. He had 
continued ſilent for a conſiderable time, though not 
without frequently diſcovering ſeveral ſtrong Symptoms 
of an Impatience to ſpeak ; but having now fairly diſ- 
burthened himſelf againſt Fable and Allegory, he ſeemed 
to enjoy more Peace of Mind, Theſe Invectives of 
his however, put the Company upon reconſidering the 


*W EY Argument. 
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Argument. And after a ſhort Silence, Philander ſpoke ö 
to this effect. { 
THz Zeal, which our Friend has diſcovered in De- 
fence of Truth and juſt Thinking, is, no doubt, highly ; 
commendable, And if it was only an airy fanciful | 
Building, we have been all along endeavouring to ! 
ere, he had good Reaſon to ſweep it away, in order b 
to raiſe a fairer and goodlier Structure of Truth in its ; 
room. But I would fain hope, that our Fabulous and * 
Alllegorical Fabric, has a real Foundation in Nature, : 
and may be of admirable Uſe both to ſtore up and con- 4 
vey Truth ; nay, that it is not unworthy of Philofo- a 
phers to take ſome Pains to raiſe up and ſupport the 5 
Fabric. Canſtant ſeemed to allow that Fables might be a 
of uſe to inſtruct Children. Shall I ſay, that the Ge- C 
nerality of us are Children in Knowledge, giddy, rov- P 
ing and narrow in our Conceptions; and have need of 4 
much the ſame kind of Aſſiſtances with them, to enlarge © 
and facilitate them ? Were we Pure Intelligences, 1 ** 
believe Truth would be ſo familiar and cangenial to a 
us, that we could both contemplate it ourſelves, and th 
communicate it to each other, in the moſt {imple and 8 
undiſguiſed Form; and we ſhould then perhaps be belt 
pleaſed, when we ſaw it quite naked, or leaſt encum hg 
/ bered with material Vehicles, or ſenſible Ornameuts th 
But as we are Spirits, (and very ſhort-ſighted ones too F< 
incloſed in groſs, though organized Matter, we muſſ DT 
be content to view it in the beſt Light we can, and] 8e 
convey it to Others in ſuch a ſhape and' dreſs, a 
will render it moſt obvious and intelligible to the un fiv 
thinking Many. The Succeſſion of Ideas which con} ©? 
ſtantly paſs within, is ſo great, and our Feelings are {4} da 
refined, ſo delicate and ſlippery, that we find it exceed key 


ingly difficult to range them in order, to bind them to 
gether in our on Minds, and ſtill more ſo, to commug} 8 
nicate them to others. Therefore we are forced to in 


ven 
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vent Words, thoſe arbitrary Links, to detain and fix 
them there; and muſt range every Corner of the Uni- 
verſe, to fetch Lights and Colours, ſufficient to make 
them vilible to thoſe with whom we converſe, This 
has given birth to the immenſe Variety of Languages 
and Characters to expreſs our. Conceptions. And, be- 
cauſe of the Penury of proper Phraſes, we have been 
obliged to uſe an infinite Number of ,borrowed and 
metaphorical ones. To theſe have been ſuperadded, 
Images, Similies, Compariſons, Allegories, and the 
whole Train of Figures. And all are ſcarce ſufficient 
to expreſs either our moſt ſimple and abſtracted, or our 
moſt complex Notions, and thoſe various Feelings of 
which we are ſuſceptible. So that the Method which 
Conſtant condemns, is founded on the unavoidable Im- 
perfection of human Language, and of the way of com- 
municating our Ideas and Sentiments; which will, I 
doubt, after All our Improvements, ſtill continue an 
imperfect Store-houſe, to treaſure up the immenſe Fund 
of our Ideas in, or an inſufficient Vehicle to diſtribute 
them to others. For how many ſenſible as well as 
moral Ideas are there to expreſs, for which no Words 
have been yet invented? By. what has been ſaid al- 
ready in the Courſe of this Debate, I think it appears, 
that Metaphor and Allegory conſtitute a ſtrict and pro- 
per Language, and one very expreſſive and deſcriptive, 
To find fault then with it, is to blame Language in 
general, 

Bur, fays he, this is the moſt dangerous and delu- 
five kind, becauſe it inſtitutes unjuſt Compariſons, i. e. 
compares Things that are not exactly alike, and thus 
dazzles us by the Speciouſneſs of Appearances, Let 
our Friend remember, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to frame 
adequate Signs of our Ideas, by the moſt perfect Lan- 
guage, or the molt expreſſive Characters; and therefore, 
if any will preſume that they are adequate Signs when 

23 they 
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they are not, they ought not to lay the Blame on Lan- 
guage, but on their own Raſhneſs and Credulity. And 
where there is not an Arbitrary, but a Natural kind 
of Connection, between the Signs and the Things ſig- 
nified by them, one would imagine we ſhould be ſen- 
ſible of the minuteſt Differences between them; and 
conſequently be leſs apt to be impoſed upon, by taking 
the Signs for adequate and fully expreſſive Marks of 
their Archetypes, 

Bur Conſtant ſtill urges that the Method is tedions 
and a great way about, ſixſt to inveſtigate, then to hide 
or cover our Ideas. But Covers they mult have, if we 
mean they ſhould go farther than our own Minds ; and 
I fear they are ſuch fleeting things, that to aſcertain 
them even there, we muit find Wrappers for them; 
For let the moſt reaned Philoſopher try, if he can long 
retain his Ideas, without ſtamping them with proper 
Marks or Signs. Therefore, to keep thoſe Airy Be- 
ings from evaporating, but eſpecially to communicate 
them to others, I am of opinion we muſt incloſe them 
in ſome Vehicle or other, Now whether Metaphor, 
Alluſion, and Allegory, be not as proper and natural 
a Vehicle as any, or whether we can ſubſtitute a better, 
is, I think, the only Queſtion, Why, ſays Con/tart, 
after it is all wove, we maſt untwiſt it again, we mult 
undreſs the Idea of its metaphorical Habit to come at it. 
What is this but ſaying in other Words, tat we mult 
underſtand the Language, before we can underſtand 
the Sentiments conveyed by it? And pray, is not that 
the Caſe with all Language? Now J appeal to Uni- 
verſal Experience, whether the Xu, of Language here 
contended for, be not the moſt agreeable ; and whe- 
ther the Pleaſure we feel in undreſſing it, and compar- 
ing the Sign with the thing it repreſents, does not ſuf- 
kciently - compenſate all the Pains we are at. And 
where the Toil itſelf is ſo grateful, the Diſcovery we 

make 
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make muſt be doubly pleaſing. I hope therefore, it 
= may appear from this, and what has been ſaid before, 
in the Progreſs of our Debate, that the Method re- 
2 commended by e of the Company, is neither falla- 
cious, nor unphiloſophical, nor improper for commu-- 
nicating Truth. 

1 Au afraid, ſaid Eugenio, that one of the great 
2 Reaſons, why Philoſophy 3 is ſo littlereliſhed by the faſhi- 
onable and politer Part of the World, is, becauſe it is 
generally delivered in ſuch a dry and abſtracted manner, 
The Fault is not, that ſhe is too gaudy and ornament- 
ed, but rather that ſhe is too naked of Ornament. It 


e s 

2 
d ; ſcems as if ſhe was expected to ftrike every Beholder 
n [ at firlt ſight, and by her native Charms: nay, as if it 
n. was the Intention of her profeis'd Advocates, to gain 


Heads, but even the gay, the eaſy, the faſhionable Tribe. 
Q 4 The 


ig BY her Reverence, by the Horrour of her Appearance; 
er they dreſs her out as formidably as they can, like the 
2- Y Prieſts of ſome Indian Pagods, who, to increaſe the 
e Homage of the humble Votaries, load their Images 
mn I with the ghaſtlieſt and molt diſproportioned Features. 
„ AF So Theſe chuſe the moſt crabbed Phraſes to deſcribe the 
il FF Fair Dame, and make her give out her Oracles in bar- 
"> IF barous unintelligible Jargon, inſtead of the ſweet har- 
„ IF monious Imagery of Ancient Wiſdom, If any are 
it IF touched with Curioſity to pry into her ſacred Myſteries, 
I what ſtrange unknown and frequently unmeaning Cha- 
t IF racters muſt they learn, what a rigid Diſcipline of Words 
d and Forms muſt they go through, before they can be 
T IF initiated? I ſhould think therefore, that if the Aim, 
of Philoſophers, be really, as I think it ought to be, 
to make Philoſophy as clear, and well underſtood, and 
* JF univerſal, as poſſible, they will find it their Intereſt to 
give her an amiable Countenance and Mien; and to 
. cloathe her in a decent and alluring Dreſs, in order to 
l invite A to the Search, not merely your dry plodding. 
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Dialogue, I take to be ſuch; and therefore Poets have, 
by many, been reckoned better Philoſophers, I mean T 
Juſter Painters of Truth and Nature, than thoſe to me 
whom we uſually appropriate that venerable Name, me 
WHETHER, Gentlemen, faid Simplicius, the inge- Ino 
nious Method of Inſtruction you have recommended, Jas 
be ſo proper for able Scholars, and Men of full grown ab 
Vnderſtandings, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; ve 
but I am entirely of Sophron's Opinion, that it is tze L: 
beſt and moſt ſucceſsſul Method we can uſe in the I be 
EpucaTion of CniDzEN: not only as it diverts a 
their Minds agreeably by the Vivacity of its Images, IF. 
and works upon their Paſſions with an ingenuous Force; I C 


but as it puts them upon thinking, gives them Mate- le 
rials upon which they may employ their Thoughts, and 1 
teaches them how to connect and range their Ideas, to 
judge of Relations, deduce Conſequences, - and ſpeak 
with Coherence and Propriety. Theſe are no mean 
Advantages in the Affair of Education, in which the 
grand Art, with regard to Inſtruction, ſeems to be, 
To awaken the Mind to Attention, and the Exerciſe of 
its own Powers, without which, all the Principles of 
Knowledge it is taught, will rather perplex and encum- 
ber, than truly profit it, I think therefore, 1t might 
be of conſiderable Uſe in Education, if the moſt beau- 
tiful and intereſting of thoſe Allegories, whether Au- 
cient or Modern, which have or might have been men- 
tioned, were collected into one Volume, and exhibited 
to the Youth, as ſo many Phi/o/ophical Pictures or His 
flory-Pieces of human Life; which ſhould be explained 
to them, or preſcribed as Exerciſes to explain and com- 
ment upon themſelves. To The/e might be prefixed 
Prints of them, to make the Medium of Conyeyance 
| ſtill more ſenſible and amuſing to the Pupil, 
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As Fables have been all along conſidered by you as 
2 moſt inſtructive and delightful Language, by which 
Truth is conveyed to the Mind, and moral Sentiments 


I molt agreeably enforced, I would ſuggeſt one thing 


2 more to your Conſideration; whether Pa Ix rid may 
not be conſidered likewiſe in the ſame Light; I mean, 


das a noble Vehicle of Moral Sentiments, and an agree- 


able Prompter to the finer Paſſhons. This is an Uni- 
1 verſal, and therefore a moſt expreſſive and intelligible 
Language. I the rather mention it, becauſe I think it 
I belongs to the Subject we,are upon. For I look upon 
a good Hiſtory-Piece, as a ſilent, but a highly Moral 
fable. A beautiful Allegory may be ſpread out on the 


I Canvaſs, in as ſignificant Language, as the richeſt Co- 


$ louring of Words can exhibit-it to the Fancy. And 
II believe a painted Fable or Allegory may be as well. 
*{ underſtood, and has full as fair a Chance to pleaſe Chil- 
J d-en, as one that is feld. For it ſpeaks to their Eyes 
with all the Advantage of Colours, Light and Shade, 
as well as to their Mind, with all the Strength of De- 
ſign, Harmony and Expreſſion. They conceive 2 
Groupe of Figures they have ſeen, better, and retain- 
them more calily, eſpecially if they are of the abſtracted: 
Moral Kind, than if they had only. read or heard of 
them in Deſcription, 

WHETHER the /7i/] or the /i7her Life is exhibited, 
we are pleaſed with a juſt Imitation of Nature. If 
any diltin& part of it is formed into a true Landſcape, 
we are inſtructed by it in the real Proportions of Na- 
ture, the Laws cf Perſpective, of Light and Shade, 
and the proper Union of confenting Parts. If the 
Piece be truly Moral and Hiſtorical, human Characters 
and Actions rife to View; we are touched by the 
Beauty of Sentiments, and Energy of Paſſions, which 
flow from the creative Pencil; we: admire the-amiable 
and heroic, or deteſt the /ou/ and abandoned, are ſub- 
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dued by moving Diſtreſs, and elated by the Honours 
conferred on Virtue, Therefore to Fables I would 
join Prints, Pictures, Fabulous or Hiſtoric Draughts, 
which convey a ſenſible Inſtruction to the ingenious as 
well as ignorant and untaught; and awaken thre fineſt 
and moſt generous Sentiments of Humanity, They 
will mutually give and receive Light from each other, 


A fine Print, may make the deepelt Fable or Allegory, . 


vilible to the moſt ſimple Eye. And an ordinary Maſ- 
ter, may fetch the moſt inſtructive and animated Leſ- 
ſons, from an Hiſtory-Piece well deſign'd and executed. 

THE Method propoſed by our Friend, ſaid Sphrox, 
for teaching the Youth, and forming their Manners, 
is ſufficiently juſtified by the Practice of Aucient Times. 
Not only the Temples of the Gods, but the publick 
Halls, Portico's, Schools, and Places of Exercife, were 
hung round with Maral Pieces. The ſeveral Arte 
were repreſented in ſuitable Habits, with their proper 
Badges and Emblems, The different Virtues, as well 
as Vices, were expoſed to public View, to inſtruct the 
attentive Spectator in their reſpective Natures, and to 
raiſe the correſpondent Paſſions. They were accom- 
panied with their diſtinguiſhing Symbols and Attendants, 
which afforded the Teachers of Youth noble Opportu- 


nities, of difplaying to their Pupils, in a very ſenſible 


and infinuating Manner, the different Concomitants and 
Effects of Virtue and Vice. Peace, Concord, Friend- 
hib, attracted the Eye and Veneration of the Beholder, 
by the molt engaging Airs, and ſweeteſt Attitudes; 
while Diſcord, Rage and Treachery, filled with Indig- 
nation and Dread, by the Horror of their Appearance. 
The Picture of Cebes, if ſuch a Picture was ever hung 
up in the Temple of Saturn, was an exquiſite Hiſtory- 
Piece of Human Life, pregnant with the moſt uſeful 


and interelling Leſſons relating to Manners and Hap + 
pineſs. 
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SINGLE Men and ſingle Actions were repreſented, 
not only to reward the Conduct of the brave and good, 
but to engage others to imitate their Example, by 
kindling in them the fame generous Ardour, Nay, 
the Manners of a whole People, were ſometimes drawn, 
in their mixed and various Character, and different 
States. Thus Parrhaſius drew the Athenian People, 
paſſionate, * fickle, unjuſt and cruel ; yet mild withal, 
compaſſionate, vain-glorious, humble and fierce. Ano-- 
ther exhibited Theſeus founding the Democracy at A- 
thens, and Licurgus bidding the Spartans adieu, when 
he left with them his well-balanced Frame of Govern- 
ment and Laws. Venus Urania was dravn encircled 
by the Muſes and Graces in harmonious Dance. The 
falſe and enſnaring Allurements of vicious Pleaſure, 
were pointed out by the Rocks and deceitful Charms of 
the Syrens, In ſhort, the fineſt Leſſons of Philoſophy 
were ſhadowed forth in the admirable Paintings of An- 
tiquity. And the Gods and Goddeſſes appeared little 
elſe, but human Powers and Paſſions cloathed in diviner- 
Forms, yet ſpeaking a Language deeply Moral and Hu- 
man. So that Ancient Painting was really a Philoſo. 
phic Art, or Moral School, in which the Youth were 
at once trained up, in Elegance and Juſtneſs of Taſte, . 
and in every Virtne. 

Nos hive Modern Times left this Method of In- 
ſtruction uneſſayed. The beſt Maſters have given us 
the moſt inſtructive Dranghts of Paſſions and Manners, 
We ſee the beautiful Fable of Prodicus, has been 
turned, by a celebrated Philoſopher of theſe After- 
Apes, into one of the nobleſt Hiſtoric Pieces or Tab- 
latures, Ancient or Modern. Need I appeal to Raphael's 
School of the Arts, or to his Parnaſus, and his Aſ- 
ſembly of the Philoſophers ; to Pouſin's Allegories of 
human Life, or to his Moralities? Or ſhall I mention. 
Albans's Grovpe of the Virtues, Rubens's Education 


of 
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of Mary of Medicit, and many others which you are 
well acquainted with? In this laſt, Minerva, the 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom, teaches the Princeſs to read. On 
one ſide, a young Man touches a Baſs-Viol, to ſignify, 
that one ought to learn betimes, to tune the Paſſions, 
and regulate the Meaſures of Life, that nothing may 
be done without Order and Harmony, On the other 
hand, the three Graces apppear, to intimate the Soft- 
neſs, and Elegance, which ought to reign in Female 
Education, and Manners, One of them holds a Crown 
of Laurel, a Badge of Renown, Above, Mercury, 
the God of Eloquence, deſcends from Heaven to in- 
ſtruct her in the ſweet Arts of Perſuaſion. A Rock, 
from which Water deſcends, repreſents the Fruitfulneſs 
of Science, and a Stream of Light which enlightens 
the Graces, and ſheds the Splendour of Day upon the 
Beauty of their Carnations, is an Emblem of its Luſtre, 
Several Inſtruments proper to the Liberal Arts, are diſ- 
poſed up and down, to ſhow the Extent of a Liberal 
Education, Theſe, and ſuch like Deſigns, may, by 
the Aſliſtance of good Maſters, be made admirable In- 
ſtructors to Youth ; and therefore I highly approve of 
Simplicius's Propoſal, of joining them to Fables and 
Allegories in the Affair of Education. For they con- 
tribute to the ſame Purpoſe of conveying Truth in an 
agreeable and engaging Manner to the Mind, and have 
a moſt friendly Aſpect on the Intereſts of Virtue, when 
they are not wretchedly abuſed and perverted from 
their original Uſe. But, methinks, Gentlemen, it is 
now full time to put Hiero in mind of his Promiſe of 
entertaining us with a Modern Story. He has now 
had ſufficient time to recolle& himſelf, and I take him 
to be a Man of ſuch Honour, that he will pay to the 
tull, or rather more than he ſtrictly owes. 

I Do not know, Gentlemen, replied Hiero, that 1 
came wider any Engagements, ſuch as our Friend al- 


ledges, 
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ledges, to tell you any Story Ancient or Modern, Iis 
true I was curious to hear an ancient Tale from our Anti- 
quarian Sophron, and ſo held my peace, when the thing 
was propoſed, and he talked, of I know not what 
Terms. But if my Silence then, muſt be interpreted 
as an Aſſent to whatever Terms he was pleaſed to im. 
poſe, I aſſure him I will not rack my Brain, to invent 
a Story, to humour his Fancy, or to weave a grave 
Allegory, ſuch as he drew from ſome of his Old Au- 
thors ; but I ſhall tell a Piece of private Hiſtory, within 
the Compals of my on Knowledge, from which you 
may draw what moral or humourous Reflections you 
pleaſe. 


A DzcxtxrT and diſcreet Widow in my Father's 
Neighbourhood, was left by her Huſband, a Gentle- 
man of a {mall Eſtate but fine Accompliſhments, in mo- 
derate Circumſtances, with the Care of two Sons and 
an only Daughter, all under Age. To give them a 
good Education was her chief Buſineſs and Delight. 
In all other reſpects ſhe was thrifty and even parci- 
monious, but in this, ſhe was what the generality 
would perhaps call profuſe, For ſhe eſteemed a good 
Education the beſt and moſt laſting Patrimony. Ac- 
cordingly ſhe was at pains to introduce them into the 
beſt Company, and to teach them all thoſe Accom- 
pliſhments, which it would be unbecoming the Cha- 
racter of a Gentleman or Lady, to be ignorant of, 
She taught both her Sons herſelf to read and write, 
and her Daughter to uſe her Needle. As ſhe had 
ſeen much of the World, ſhe inſtructed them from 
Life and her own Experience, drew Characters, paint- 
ed different Scenes of Life, thoſe ſhe had- been engag- 
ed in herſelf, or had ſeen and heard from the Relati- 
on of others; and this in ſo entertaining a Manner, 
that the-young Creatures were all Ear, and, as Shate- 


ſpear 
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ſpear ſays, their Spirits would fly out into her Stories, 
She made each of them, in their turns, to read to 


the others, and all of them to give their Sentiments 


afterwards; opening their tender Conceptions, by 
the familiar and eaſy Queſtions ſhe put to them. At 


other times, ſhe ſet them to writing Letters to one 


another and after they had made a Viſit, or other Ex- 
curſion from home, ſhe drew out their little Obſerva- 
tions, on all they had ſeen or heard. But what was 
of molt advantage to them, ſhe went before them in 
every Virtue, and was a ſtrict Pattern of that Decen- 
cy and prudent Conduct which ſhe recommended. 
After this ſober Education at home, ſhe ſent her 
Daughter to one of the genteeleſt Boarding-Schools, 
and often went thither herſelf to inſpe& her Manners 


more nearly, Her Eldeſt Son, after he had learned. 


his Latin, and was Maſter of Figures and Book- 


keeping, ſhe put out Apprentice to a conſidera- 


ble Merchant in the Metropolis, ſufficiently guarded, 
as ſhe thought, againſt the Dangers of the Town, by 
his virtuous Edncation in the Country, He did very 


well for ſome time, and was much beloved by his 


Maſter, both for his Diligence and Honeſty, But 
he was ere long, decoyed into an Intrigue, by an 
handſome Maid of the Family, who, with an Artifice 
peculiar to ſome of thoſe Town-bred Girls, affected 
to be in love with him. She endeavoured to con- 
vince him of it, by giving a particular Attention to all 
his Wants, nad expreſſing a tender Concern to pleaſe 
him. She played her cajoling Arts with ſuch ſucceſs 
upon his honeſt Credulity and Simplicity, that ſhe ſoon 
gained her Point, and wrought 4:72 up to the real Paſſion 
which he only feigned. This made him negle& his 
Bufineſs, and fall into gaming, to ſupply the Crav- 
ings, the real or pretended Wants of his Miſtreſs. » 
The Effects of their Adventure, in a. ſhort time, 
became 
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became viſible; and partly Shame, partly her Perſuaſi- 
ons, obliged him to leave a Family, where his Credit 
was ruined, and his Conduct liable to frequent Cen- 
ſure. His Miſtreſs followed him, and became tlie 
Companion, as ſhe had been the Cauſe, of his Miſe- 
ry, He now ſet up for himſelf, and having drawn 
away the reſt of his Patrimony, drove a little retailing 
Trade. But, as the {low Returns did not fatisfy the 
growing Demands of his Miſtreſs, Bufineſs ſoon be- 
came a Drudgery to himz and he had recourſe to 
Drinking, to drown all Reflections on his Circumſtan- 
ces and Conduct, and ſtifle thoſe Sentiments of Hon- 
our and Virtue, which now and then, ſtung him with 
deep Remorſe. In this Courſe, he ſoon exhauſted 
I the reſt of his Stock, plunged himſelf in debt, was 
J caſt into Goal, and muſt have lain there, if his diſ- 
conſolate Mother, whoſe Heart bled to hear of his 
3 Misfortunes, had not ſtraĩtened her own, and her Fami- 
ly's Circumſtances, to relieve him. After he got out of 
Priſon, where he was abandoned by his mercenary 
3 Miltreſs ; who, foreſceing his Fate, had run away with 
JT the Remainder of his Money and Effects; he paſſed 
through a new Variety of Misfortunes. In ſhort, the 
Reſult was, he went abroad, and liſted himſelf in the 
late Emperor's Service in /ta/p. 

Tu other Son, whom I ſhall call Fubul/us, had fine 
natural Parts, joined to an uncommon Sweetneſs of 
Temper, and an Afiability that endeared him to every 
body. He went to the Univerſity of * * *, where, 
by his indefatigable Application to his Studies, he made 
great Proficiency in Learning, and, by his Converſa- 
tion and polite Manners, gained the Favour of his 
Superiours, and the Eſteem of all who knew him. His 
Company was courted by thoſe of the beſt Rank, but 
eſpecially by all true Lovers of Learning and Virtue. 
Among others, he contracted a particular Intimacy 

with 
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with a young Gentleman of a large Fortune, and a Tin 
Mind (till larger, who choſe him to be his Companion. of! 
rather then Tutor in his Travels, This Propoſal, 1 for 


how advantageous ſoever, he would not accept, till he 
ſhould conſult with his Mother and Siſter, both whom 
he loved with an uncommon Tenderneſs. Their 

Conſent being obtained, he went to take his leave of FJ to 


them. The Parting was tender on both ſides. My; 
dear Eubulus, {aid the good Woman, taking him by On 
„the Hand, with her Eyes full, you are going a MF he 
long Journey. I fear I ſhalt never ſee you again. MF tle: 
*© Your poor Brother's Misfortunes have ſhortened my to 
„Pays, and your Abſence cannot lengthen them. — Eu 
Fut ſince I hope it is for your advantage, I chear- bat 
© fully ſubmit. To Almighty God I. commit you. de- 
Pray ſpare no Pains to learn ſome News of your L 
*© unfortunate Brother; —if you find him out, give I hi: 
him my laſt Bleſſing, and tell him, I ſhall die in of 
„ Peace, if I hear that he is reformed- and happy,” W. 

she could not proceed; her Sighs and Tears were 
the only farther Expreſſions of her inward Grief, He A} 
then bid his Siſter fareweh Her laſt Words were: l 
Oh, Eubulus! remember our poor dear Brother, ne 
find him out, if he be ſtill living, and tell him (Oh, he 
do not forget it) that our deareſt Mother and I, want V 
nothing to complete our Happineſs, but to hear, that hi 
he is, what he once was, the ſame virtuous she a 
could ſay no more. Her Heart was oppreſs'd with . Cc 
Sorrow at the tender Parting, and that heighten'd by t 
{ad Reflections upon the ill Courſes of her elder Bro- tl 
ther, and the melancholy Foreboding ſhe had, that 2 
her Mother would not long ſurvive. v 
Soo after, he and his Friend whom 1 ſhall call V 
Agathias, went abroad, and did not, like moſt of our { 


raw young Travellers, only traverſe Provinces gape ] 
alter. Wonders and Curioſities, and throw away their 
. 
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Time in Gallantry. They ſtayed long enough in Places 

of Note to get acquainted with the Men moſt eminent 
for Capacity and Learning, who are generally the moſt 
eaſy of Acceſs to ingenious Strangers, and to learn 

whatever was moſt curious and worthy their Notice. 

In their Progreſs through Italy, their Curiolity led them 
to Venice, in the time of the Carnaval. They were 
Spectators rather than Actors in the Diverſions of it. 

One Evening, as Eubulus was returning home alone, 

he ſaw two Fellows in Maſks attacking a ſingle Gen- 
tleman who made a ſtout Reſiſtance, but was preſſed 
to the Wall and ſcemed reduced to the laſt Extremity. 
Eubulus immediately drew in Defence of the ſingle Com- 
batant, and obliged the Villains to retire after they were 
deeply wounded, He led the Gentleman to his own 
Lodgings, and ſent immediately for a Surgeon to dreſs 
his Wounds. When the Stranger's Maſk was taken 
off, how was he ſurpriſed to ſee his Friend Agathias, 
wnom he had reſcued from ſuch imminent Danger; 
and how overjoyed. was Agathias to find the Friend 
and Deliverer united in the ſame Perſon! When he 
was going to make his Acknowledgments for his ge- 
nerous Succour, Eubulus begged him to ſpare them, till 
he ſhould be in a better Condition to make them. The 
Wounds were found not mortal, ſo that ina few Wecks 
he recovered, While they continned there, they had 
a Meſſage from an unknown Lady, who deſired to 
communicate to them an Affair of Importauce. Though 
they were both averſe to go, yet they knew ſo well 
the vindictive Humour of the Italian, that they were 
afraid to give the Lady a Denial, Accordingly they 
waited on her, when ſhe told them, ſhe believed they 
were ſurpriſed at receiving a Meſſage from one who was 
ſo much a Stranger to them; but as ſhe well knew the 
Humanity of the Exgliſb, eſpecially to their Country- 
men, and had heard that two Gentlemen of that Nation 


lived 
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lived in her Neighbourhood, ſhe thought ſhe could not ; 

do them a greater Pleaſure, than by giving them an Op- his! 
portunity of doing a very important Service to one of 
their own Country, a very worthy Gentleman who had 

been clapt up in Priſon by an Order of the Doge, 
for no other Crime but his being of her Acquaintance. 


2a, Tb 2-4 0 PRE — _ 54 SE NE Bi oo I Tb 
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If, continued ſhe, you have the Honour, Gentlemen, to had 
know any of the foreign Embaſfadors, you will find: FF had 
it no hard matter, by employing your. Intereſt with cou! 
them, to obtain his Releaſe, and at the fame time you ove 
will do me a ſingular Pleaſure, Ag. 

Tur Gentlemen endeavoured to excuſe themſelves pre! 
in the politeſt Manner they could, alledging they were ¶ At 
Strangers in the Town. But in effect, they had no at! 
mind to meddle in an Affair, which ſeemed, by the IF <ilt 
Lady's intereſting herſelf ſo warmly in it, to wear the cha 
Face of an Intrigue, She continued to urge them with - 1 —— 
great Eagerneſs, and aſked if they had no Acquaintance He 
with the French Embaſſador. Agathias was a Man of | ] 
too much Honour to deny that he had ſome ſmall Ac- IF ni!! 
quaintance with him, but ſaid, he did not know whether IF for 
it could be of any Uſe to her Friend; he promiſed, © ma 
however, to try how far it would go. They immedi- ade 
ately waited on Monſieur de * * * the French Embaſ- rel 
fador, and informed him of the whole Affair, who to} 


{miled, and politely promiſed his Friendſhip. Accord- Ge 
ingly he applied to the Doge, and all the Favour he: hir 


could obtain, was a Promiſe of the Gentleman's Releaſe, co 
upon paying a Fine of a thouſand Crowns, and giving, ta 
Security ſor his future good Behaviour. Soon after, all 
E by their Curioſity, they aſked and obtained ve 
eave to vilit the Priſoner under his Confinement... in 
They found him in a wretched Condition. His Looks ur 
pale and meagre, and his Eyes hollow, the very Image th 
of Death; his Face was marked with the deepeſt De- he 
Jection and Anguith, Upon putting a few Queſtions, bl 
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to him about the Time of his leaving England, and 
his Employment ſince as well as before, Eubulus faint- 
ly recollecting ſome of his Features; upon which, he 
aſked him if he was any Relatſon of * # * who ha d 


deen ſome time a Widow, At the mention of her 
Name, the Stranger fetched a deep Sigh, and ſaid, he 
bad been once Son to that dear Woman, but alas! he 


had forfeited his Title to that Relation. Emubulus 
could hold no longer; he fell upon his Neck, wept 
over him, and continned for ſome time ſpeechleſs. 
Agathias, deeply penetrated with this dumb but ex- 
preſſive Scene, mixed his friendly Tears with theirs. 
At length, Words got vent. Oh! Pamplilis, have I 
at laſt found you out; you whom your deareſt Mother, 
Siſter, and J, gave over for loſt ! But ah ! how 
changed ! And in what deplorable Circumſtances ! 
Where have you been ? Ho came you hither ? 
Heaven, I hope, ſent us to your Rehief. 
PaMmPHILUS, with a Mixture of Dejection, Aſto- 
niſhment, and Joy, aſced how he had learned his Mit- 
fortune, and what had induced him, and the Gentle- 
man with him, to viſit him in his preſent Situation 
adding, that his Misfortunes would be too tedious to 
relate, His Brother ſoon ſatisfied his Queſtions, and 
told him, he might ſafely open his Mind before the 
Gentleman, whoſe Goodneſs prompted him to pay 
him ſo kind a Viſit. Being thus aſſured, he frankly 
confeſſed that the Lady they mentioned, had enter- 
tained him ſince he came to Venice; whither he was 
allowed to come by his General Officer, to ſee the Di- 
verſions of the Carnaval, having been for ſome time 
in the Emperor's Service, —and that he had been put 
under Arreſt at the requeſt of ſome noble Relations of 
the Lady's, who were difpleaſed at his Intimacy with 
her, and now he was daily expecting ſome miſera- 
ble Fate, as a Puniſhment for his palt Imprudence.* 
He 
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He then caſt down his Eyes with a mournful Air. Aa- 
thias, whoſe Eyes and Heart had been faftened upon 
the two Brothers, turning to the Elder, in a generous 
kind of Tranſport, faid, 

I Am glad, Sir, that in finding a Brother, you have 
likewiſe found a -Deliverer, You are releaſed upon 
paying a thouſand Crowns, which I will freely advance, 
for your Brother's ſake, Pamphilus would have caſt 
himſelf at his Feet, to expreſs the Raptures he felt; but 
Azathias took him in his Arms, and told him, he was 
glad to embrace the Brother of his. Friend and De- 
liverer, He gave him withal a ſhort Account how 


r 
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as 


he had ſaved his Life. The Fine was paid, and | 


Pampbilus releaſed, He aſſured them upon his Ho- 
nour, that after paying his Acknowledgements ta his 


Benefactreſs, he would break off all further Correſpon- 


dence with her, and immediately return to the Army, 


WuHiLE they continued at Venice, a Letter came f 
by way of Genoa, to Eubutus, from his Siſter Eliza, | 


to this effect. 


My Dear Brother, 


HA T ſhall I tell you? How will you be able 


to bear the' fatal News of the Death of our 

much honoured and deareſt Mother? whoſe Loſs is to 
me more bitter than Death, and will plunge you, I 
fear, into the deepeſt Sorrow, But the other Night 
ſhe called me to her Bed - ſide, and taking me by the 
Hand, ſaid, My dear Child, I am juſt going to 
leave you. A few Hours will bear me to the World 
of Spirits. I willingly reſign you, my dear Charge, 
« and your Brothers, if they are yet alive, to the 
Care of a good God, who will always befriend the 
© Virtuous. I rejoice, you are of that Number. If 
you continue as you have ſet out, you cannot 
« fail of being happy. When you have an Opportu- 
«6 nity 
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„ nity to write to your Brothers, or ſhall ſee them, 
« tell them, I died with them on my Heart, left them 
«© a Mother's Bleſſing, and had no higher Wiſh on 
„% Earth than to hear they were wiſe and good. 
«© Alas! poor Pamphilus, would to God, he were fo, 
«© Were I ſure of this, I ſhould die perfectly eaſy. I 
« hope Eubulus will return to you, and Heaven make 
« you happy in each other. Farewel, my deareſt 
« Child! May Heaven preſerve you wife and good, and 
« when you drop a Tear to the Memory of a loving 
Mother, be excited thereby to imitate whatever you 
„thought good in her. Oh! Farewell!” With 
theſe Words the dear Woman reſigned her Soul into 
her Maker's Hands, and ſmiled in the Agony of Death, 
Oh! my dear Brother, Grief overwhelms me, I can 
add no more, but that I long exceedingly to fee you; 
That will be my only Cordial, to alleviate the heavy 
Loſs of your affectionate Siſter, 


Elia. 


Tuis mournful News cut Eubulut to the Heart, 
He grew impatient to return home: He hoped his 
Preſence might help to lighten his Siſter's Grief, Aga- 
thias perceiving his Friend's Uneaſineſs, inclined to 
indulge him, by haſtening his Return, They took 
Milan in their Way home, where they found Pam- 
philus, mach reclaimed, by his Misfortunes. Eubulus 
informed him of their Mother's Death, the tender 
Circumſtances of his parting from her and their Siſter ; 
the deep Affection they both bore him, and particular- 
ly the Concern ſhe expreſſed about him, in her laſt Mo- 
ments, The Recital of theſe, and the Sight of his 
Siſter's moving Letter, made ſuch an Impreſſion on 
him, that they left him ſtrongly confirmed in his vir- 
tuous Reſolutions. 


ELIZ A, 


* 
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EL Iz A, after her Mother's Death, lived retired from 


the World; ſhe kept company with only a few ſelect 


Friends. It was a ſweet Retreat, where ſhe lived; 
there was a pretty Garden, and Farm belonging to it 
the ſmall Remainder of the Family-Eſtate. At the Foot 
of the Garden runs a clear Brook, clothed on each ſide 
with little Tufts of Wond and Buſhes growing wildly 
up and down, This Stream, after watering the Farm, 
loſes itſelf in a neighbouring Wood. You will forgive 


e, Centlemen, my being ſo minute, for the ſake of 
the lovely Inhabitant of this delicious Spot. She drefled E 
plain and clean, and was not diſtinguiſhed from the“ 
- Farmer's Daughters in the Neighbourhood, but by a2 


ſuperiour Openneſs and Dignity in her Air and Manner ; 
which appeared under all the Homelineſs of her Dreſs, 
Her Time was generally divided between the Oecono— 


my of her Family, and the Management of the Farm, 
eading, viſiting the Sick, and doing kind Offices to 
all about her. Her Knowledge of Simples, qualified 
her to be uſeful to her Neighbours, in moſt ordinary | 
Illneſſels: And a frugal, well-judged Management of | 
ber ſmall Revenue, put it in her power, frequently to | 
reach out her friendly Hand to the Aſlſiſtance of the In- 
digent, whom ſhe uſed to employ in different kinds of | 


Manufacture; and at the ſame time that ſhe relieved 
their Wants, ſhe encouraged their Induſtry, So that her 
Houte was a little Sanctuary to the painful Poor: It 
was always open to them, and the beneficent Miltreſs 
of it, at all times acceſſible. Her Servants almeſt 
adored her, and her amiable and wife Deportment, 
rendered her equally the Delight and Admiration of 
the whole Neighbourhood. I might have mentioned 
too, that ſhe was fair and blooming, and of a Shape 


. exquiſitely proportioned, There was an uncommon 


Gracefulneſs in her Mien, aud sprightlineſs in her Air 
and Looks, mixed with ſuch a peculiar Sweetneſs, as 
dilcoyeccd 
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diſcovered the kind and humane Temper of her Soul. 
In this manner did this innocent and virtuous Maid paſs 
her Time, when it pleaſed Heaven to interrupt, for a 
while the Calm ſhe enjoyed, and put her Virtues to a 
new and ſevere Trial, 

A GENTLEMAN, who lived at no preat diſtance, 
was lately returned from his Travels ; ſtruck with the 
high and, very ſingular Character he had of her, he 
contrived this Stratagem to ſee her. It was Fliza's 
ordinary Cuſtom, to walk out every Morning and 
Evening round the Farm, and along the Banks of the 
little Rivulet that watered it, and often with a Book 
in her Hand, Sometimes ſhe would lay herſelf down 
by this Stream, and with a delighted Mind, enjoy 
thoſe ſimple and unvarni/hed Pleaſures, which Virtue, 
joined with Contemplation, never fails to give, in 
thoſe rural Scenes; neither envying, nor railing at 
the Pleaſures and Amuſements of gayer Life. One 
Evening, as Eliga was taking her uſual Walk, this 
curious Gentleman having got ncar the Place, dif- 
mounted from his Horſe, and calt himſelf on the 
Ground, as if he had bcen ſeized with a ſudden II- 
neſs, Eliza, over-hearing a faint Sound, not unlike 
the Groans of a Perſon in Diſtreſs, immediately gave 
way to the Suggeſtions of her compaſſionate Brealt ; ihe 
roſe and went to the Place where the Gentleman, whom 
ſhall call Lothario, was lying on the Ground. No 
ſooner did ſhe learn his Misfortune, than ſhe ran home 
to call for Aſſiſtance, and ſoon returned with ſome of 
her Servants. Finding him to Appearance, in great 
Agonies, they carried him to the Houſe, where ſhe 
made him an Offerof an outer Apartment, till he ſhould 
be a little recovered. He thanked her kindly for her 
.generous Hoſpitality, and told her, that he hoped to 
be well with a Night's Reſt. Her Perſon, Converſa- 


tion, and whole Behaviour, charmed him beyond Ex- 
preſſion; 
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preſſion; but that Modeſty which appeared ſo unaf- 
fectedly graceful, and that kind Concern ſhe ſhewed 
for his Health, which ought to have extinguiſhed every 


ungenerous Sentiment, ſerved only to inflame a crimi- 
nal Paſſion. At firſt, he only expreſſed the warmeſt F 
Acknowledgments of her Generofity : He took Ad- 
vantage after, of the Tenderneſs of her Concern for 
profeſſed Love in 
and began to uſe ſuch Famili- 


his Illneſs, He grew bolder, 
the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
arities in his Diſcourſe, as were too /hocking for a mo- 
deſt Ear. This rouz'd E/;za's nobler Paſſions, and with 
Eyes flaſhing a generous Diſdain and Indignation, ſhe 
ſaid to Lothario, Preſumptuous Man ! though I can- 
not blame myſelf for doing an Act of Hoſpitality to a 
Stranger, yet I am ſorry it has happened to be ſo ill 
placed, on an ungenerous Man, who dares to abuſe it 
in ſo ungentleman-like a manner. I thought, my own 


"Houſe would have been a ſufficient Protefion to me, 
againſt all Indecency, eſpecially from you; but, ſince | 
it is not, you are now at liberty to go where you | 
pleaſe. She then quitted the Room with an Emotion ſhe *! 


could not conceal. Before he departed he deſired to ſee, 


and take leave of his Benefactreſs; but ſhe would not 
permit him: ſo he rode off, unattended and unobſerved. 
He was not a little vexed at his Diſappointment ; and 


the Repulſe he had met with, inſtead of diſcouraging, 


redoubled his Paſſion. Lured therefore by ſo fair a 
Prey, he thought of various Stratagems to get her in | 
his power, and reſolved to uſe Force, if ſhe would not 


yield to Perſuaſion, He lay in ambuſh for her one Day, 
in the Wood I formerly mentioned, adjoining to the 
Houſe, Eliza happened to wander farther off than 


uſual, and being intercepted by his Servants, Lotha- 


ri2 carried her off, in ſpite of all her Cries and Strug- 
gles. He ſtop'd not, day nor night, till he had brought 
her to a very private Country Scat of his, where he 

kept 


P 
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kept but few Servants, to which he uſed ſometimes to 


1 retire, when he delired to have little Communication 


with his Neighbours, It was a double Affliction tò 


1 poor Eliza, when ſhe knew that Lothario was the Au- 
1 thor of it. Finding however, that ſhe was entirely in 


his power, ſhe forbore thoſe bitter Invectives, and 
uſeleſs Exclamations, which many of her Sex would 
have indulged on ſo juſt an Occaſion, and truited, that 
Heaven would ſend her ſome ſpeedy Succour. To 
allevaite her Grief and Reſentment, which he ſaw ſwell 
high, he told her, it was nothing but an Exceſs of the 
molt tender Paſſion for her, that had forced him to 
this Extremity, that ſhe might expect ſuch Uſage 
as was ſuited to her Merit and Character, —and mipht 
command his Houſe, and all in it; for he was abſo- 
lutely at her devotion, She deigned no other Keply 
but what he might draw from Looks, which darted the 
utmoſt Averſion and Contempt. He allowed her, in- 
deed, all manner of Liberty, in this Priſon ; permit- 
ted her to walk, or ride out, as ſhe choſe, though never 
oat of the Reach of Attendants. But ſhe made no 
Attempts of that kind, in order to lull them in che 
deeper Security; and after ſome time, affected an Air 
of Frankneſs and Eaſineſs, to which ſhe was quite a 
Stranger. 

LoTrUARIO, mean while, left no Arts of Inſinua- 
tion and Flattery untried, to win her Conſent to his 
Deſigns; he made her an Offer of a conſiderable 
dettlement for Life, and of a handſome Proviſion for her 
Brother, She ſtill kept him at bay; but he began to 
conceive ſome better Hopes from her more ſoftened 
Appearance, and did not doubt to gain his Point, 
when he had melted her by his ſuppliant Importunities 
and Proteſtations of Love. It would be tedious to re- 
late the Methods he tried, during the Courſe of fome 
Months. He did not, indeed, come to direct Force, 

Vor. I. 5 R though 
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though he would ſometimes break into her Apartment, 
and talk to her in a manner that highly provoked her; 
but ſhe endeavoured to conceal her Reſentment, One | ö 


Morning, when Lothario was from home, ſhe got up | 
much earlier than her uſual Hour, and having ſtole 2 | 


Key of the Garden, ſhe ſlipt out unperceived by any 


of the Servants. After ſhe had croſſed the Garden, ſhe © 
leapt from the funk Fence, and with difficulty ſcrambled ; 

up the oppoſite Side of the Ditch, 
ſeveral Fields, forcing her way through the Hedges, 
Fear added Wings to her Speed. She went on till ſhe © 


thought herſelf out of danger, and then ſhe fate down | 


by the fide of a Hedge, quite tired with Fatigue and 


Want of Sleep. She now began to think over the © 
Dangers ſhe had run, the Trials and Inſults ſhe had 
the greater ones ſke had feared ; but eſpe- 


borne, 
cially, the dreadful Suſpenſe ſhe was in about what 


might ſtill befal her. All theſe things came crouding 5 
into her Thoughts, and filled her with a Variety of 


ſtrong Emotions. She looked up to Heaven for Relief, 
and committed herſelf, and the Succeſs of her Eſcape, to a 
good Providence. Nature being at length overcharged, 


and quite ſpent, ſhe ſunk into Sleep on the green Turf. 
IT happened, that a Company of Gentlemen were 


out that Morning a Fox-hunting, The Chace had been 
long, and one of the Party being thrown out, chanced 
to come to the Place where ES lay, He ſtarted at | 
the ſight of a Lady faſt aſleep, and looſely dreſſed, with 
her Face and Arms (trangely ſcratched, and the Blood 
drawn in many Places. But amidſt all the Diſorder : 
of her Dreſs and Looks, he was ſtruck with the Amia- 
bleneſs of her Appearance, and Finenefs of her Shape, 
which ſpoke ſtrongly in her favour, and confuted, in 
ſome meaſure, the diſadvantageous Circumſtances in 
which he ſaw her. He ſtood for ſome time gazing at 
her with Pleaſure and Altonithment, and was afraid to 
awake | 


She paſſed over . 
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awake her, 
'! when ſhe opened her Eyes upon a Gentleman in a 
Hunting-Dreſs, gazing at her, with his Horſe in his 
hand ! Aſhamed to be ſurpriſed in ſuch Diſorder, ſhe 


forming him more particularly of the Occaſion ; 


363 
But how much more was Eliza alarmed, 


ſtarted up on her Feet: her firſt Thought was to have 
run off directly, without ſpeaking a word; but thinking 
it vain to fly from one, in whoſe power ſhe was, or 
to betray an inſignificant Diſtruſt, ſhe choſe rather to 


try his Generoſity. She ſaid, ſhe doubted not but he 
| was a little ſurpriſed at finding a Woman in that Place, 


and in ſuch an odd Condition, but begged he would 
ſuſpend his Wonder, till ſhe had an Opportunity of in- 


that jult then ſhe could only tell him, that an extra- 
ordinary Accident had brought her into thoſe Circum- 
ſtances ; and as he had the Appearance of a Gentle- 
man, ſhe did not doubt but he had the Honour of 
one, She ſhould therefore put herſelf under his Pro- 
tection, and begged that he would conduct her to ſome 


Place of Safety. He told her, that he would moſt chear- 


fully undertake ſo agreeable a Charge. that a Lady 
of his Acquaintance lived hard by, to whoſe Houſe he 
would conduct her, where ſhe might be ſure of a hearty 
Welcome, and to be treated with that Honour ſhe ap- 
pearcd to deſerve, till ſhe was recovered of her Fatigue, 
and in a Condition to remove elſewhere. His open - 
Countenance, and gentleman- like Mien, gave her ſome 
degree of Confidence in him, though unknown, And 
ſould ſhe be deceived, ſhe did not ſee how ſhe could 
ſecure a civil Uſage, by any means ſo effectual, as by 
expreſſing an entire Truſt in her Protector. She frankly 


accepted his Offer, and returned him Thanks in fo 
graceful a manner, that made him think himſelf the 
Debtor, By this time ſome of the Servants came up. 


He ordered one of them to take the Lady up behind 
him, and conducted her himſelf directly to his Mother's, 
© 2 who 
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who lived at her Jointure-Houſe but a few Miles off. 
There, Eliza found herſelf among a very different Sett of 
People from thoſe ſhe had met with at Lot hario's, and was 
entertained in quite another manner. The Gentleman in- 
formed his Mother of the Diſtreſs he found the Lady in, 
and deſired ſhe would lend her friendly Aid to recover her 
of the Fright and Fatigue ſhe had undergone. The Ladies, 
like two kindred Souls, ſoon diſtinguiſhed each other, 
and no ſooner ſaw, than they eſteemed ; at leaſt, formed 


the moſt agreeable Ideas the one of the ether. Eliza | 


being left in good hands, the young Gentleman took 
his leave, and returned to his own Houſe, full of the 
Image of the lovely Stranger, whoſe Aſpect and whole 


Behaviour raiſed in him high Admiration and Delight. 


He imagined to himſelf a thouſand Excellencies con- 


cealed under ſo fair a Form, and a Demeanour ſo ſin- 


gularly graceful, He was no ſooner at home than 
raſhing into a Friend's Apartment who lodged with 


him, he immediately told him his uncommon Adven- 
ture; expatiated much on the Charms and outward Ac- | 


compliſhments of the diſtreſt Stranger, and added, 


that, if her Character and Merit correſponded to ſuch 
fair Appearances, he thought her a "Treaſure worth 


purchaſing at any rate, He was not a little impatient, 


till he returned next Day to fee her, and enquire after 


her Health. But how troubled and confounded was he, 
when he heard that Eliza was ſeized with a Fever? It 
was, however, of the flighter kind, and when it went 
off, ſhe appeared to him with new Charms: She had 
now recovered her natural Looks, and though paler 
than uſual, yet that Paleneſs had ſomething ſo languiſh- 
ing and ſoft in it, and ſo different from that over-heated 
Fluſh, which a Conflict of various Paſſions had given 
her, that the young Gentleman was quite in Raptures. 
Eliza renewed her Acknowledgments to him for bis 
generous Deliverance and Protection of her, freely 


confeſſed 
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© confeſſed ſhe had at firſt ſome Suſpicion and Diſtruſt 


of him, as ſhe had had ſo late a proof of the Falſehood 
and Treachery of the Sex, but ſhe was now convinced, 
by his means, that Men were not all alike, He thanked 
her for the Compliment ſhe made him, and told her, he 
was repaid for what he had done, by the Satisfaction 
ſhe expreſſed with his Conduct, and the Pleaſure he felt 
in having contributed to the Eaſe and Safety of ſo de- 
ſerving a Lady; and deſired ſhe would condeſcend to 
inform him of her Misfortune, You have a Right, Sir, 
anſwered Eliza, to know my Story, and it is fit I 
ſhould remove any Suſpicions, which my being found 
in ſuch unfavourable Circumſtances, may have raiſed, 
Upon hearing her Story, her ſolitary Condition and 
Way of Life before ſhe was carried off, and particularly 
the Account of her Family and Relations, how much 
was he ſarprized and delighted, to find the young 
Lady the Siſter of his Friend and Fellow- Traveller, 
Eubulus, who had returned with him not above- a 
Month before ! Joy flowed ſo full upon him, that Aga- 
iat was going to have taken Eliza in his Arms, and 
fo have made a full Difcovery, But he checked him» 
felf, and only congratulated her upon her happy Eſcape ; 
and he made no doubt but that as Heaven had already 
appeared very ſeaſonably for her Relief, it would at laſt 
crown her Virtue with an Happineſs proportioned to 
it, Upon this, he left her, | 
Wurn Arcathias and Eubulus returned from their 
Travels, Euhulus was extremely troubled to find. the 
Manſion-houſe deſolate, and his dear Siſter, his chief 
Joy in Life, gone, and no body could tell whither. 
AcATHI1As told that Friend I mentioned before, 
who was Eublus himſelf, (for he had been moſtly with 
him ſince his Return, not being able to bear the Soli- 
tude of his own Houſe, where every Apartment and 
Field recalled ſome mournful Image of his heavy Loſs;) 


I ſay, 
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I ſay, he told Eubulus, that the Lady's Converſation 
and Manners jultified, and even increaſed the high E- 
ſteem he had conceived for her. And, added he, with 
a kind of Tranſport of Joy, you yourſelf, Eubulus, 
ſhall judge to-morrow, whether I have been haſty in 
my Opinion, 

NexT Day, he took Eubulus with him, to ſee the 
unfortunate Stranger. The Mother of Agathias had 
concerted it with her Son, not to reveal any thing to 
Ether of them; and had only prepared Eliza thus far, 
as to tel] her, ſhe was to introduce to her a particular 
Friend of her Son, As Eubulus had been ſeveral 
Years abroad, both his and his Siſter's Looks were 
pretty much altered, He could not, however, help 
feeling ſome ſtrange Sympathies at his firſt ſeeing her, 
which he did not know, or indeed, endeavour to ac- 
count for. Eliza's Concern was reciprocal, and ſhe 
was obſerved to ſteal ſeveral attentive Glances at him, 
which drew ſome Bluſhes from her, when ſhe perceived 
they were taken notice of. Agathiat, mean while, and 
his Mother were greatly delighted with thoſe Kindlings 
of mutual Sympathy, and a growing Tenderneſs which 
they faw flaſhing, like harmleſs Lightning, from Eye 
to Eye. In the Afternoon, they led them into the 
Garden, where, in a retired Arbour, Agatbias's Mo- 
ther begged of £/:za to entertain them with an Account 
of her Story, and the late Accident; for perhaps, added 
ſhe, the Stranger we have introduced to you 1s more 
intereſted in your Fortunes than you are aware of. 
Eliza would have gladly declined the Taſk, but as ſhe 
could not refuſe her Beneſactreſs ſo ſmall a Boon, ſhe, 
with modeſt, downcaſt Eyes, begun her Story from 
the Time of her firſt Acquaintance with Lothario, and 
told what had befallen her ſince, till her fortunate 
Meeting with Agathias, her generous Deliverer. She 
told her Story ſo gracefully, repreſented the Villainy of 
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4 Lotharis in ſuch ſoft Terms, and paſſed over her own 
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hHehaviour with ſuch a modeſt Baſhfulneſs and Humility, 


as wonderfully moved and charmed Agathias and his 
Mother. Eubulus felt an uncommon Tenderneſs, 
mixed with Admiration; the Tears ſtarted into his 
Eyes. Madam, ſaid he, give me leave to aſk your 
Name and Family? Alas! Sir, ſhe replied, you 
deſire me to renew my Grief. But that Part of my 
Story is ſhort: My Parents are both dead, my dear 
Mother laſt. I had once two Brothers, they went 
abroad ſeveral Years ago, but whether they are dead or 
alive, I have not lately heard. One of them had been 
very unhappy ; with the other, 1 had formed a tender 
and inviolable Friendſhip : He is now upon his Travels 
with a Gentleman of Fortune and great Merit. I with 
for nothing to repair the Loſs of the belt of Mothers, 
and make me completely happy, but to fee Vd. again. 
If my dear Eubulss be (till alive, and it pleaſe Heaven 
to reitore him to my ſight, O how happy She could 
proceed no farther ; Sighs denied a Paſſage to her 
Words. Eubulus, whole Mind had been all along 
ſhaken with a thouſand Emotions of Tenderneſs and 
Paſſion, could contain no longer, He ſtarted from his 
Seat, and ran to her in the tendereſt Tranſports, and 
claſping her in his Arms, burſt out, Then, my deareſt 
Siſter, be as happy as your Virtue Words failed 
him to ſay more; a Flood of Tears ſucceeded, the 
effect of inexpreſſible Delight. This unexpected re- 
covering of her Brother, raiſed in Eliga's Breaſt ſuch 
a Conflict of agreeable Paſſions, that ſhe continued 
ſome time ſpeechleſs. Nor were Agathias and his 
Mother leſs melted with ſo tender a Scene. £El;za, 
having at length given vent to the Joy which over- 
powered her, in a liberal Flood of Tears, broke out: 
O, my deareſt Eudulus, my Brother! Is it you? Am 
I, indeed, ſo happy as to ſee youu again? Has Heaven 
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reſtored you to me to part no more ? Behold there, in 
the Son of my Benefactreſs, my Deliverer and Guardi- 
an, to whom I owe more than Life, my Honour, and 
my All! Tea mult acknowledge the immenſe Debt 7 
owe im; I have an Heart to feel, but want Words to 
expreſs it. O, Madam, replied 4gathias, your Bro- 
ther and my Friend, as well as Fellow-Traveller, has 
already repaid me more ſubſtantially than by Words. 
To his Bravery I owe my Life, which Heaven has pro- 
longed to give me an opportunity of preſerving what 
is infinitely dearer to me, I am more than ſufficiently 
rewarded, in the Pleaſure of having contributed to the 
Eaſe of one fo deſerving in herſelf, and ſo dear to 
him. If you, Madam, think there is any thing yet 
owing, it is you only who can pay it. Tis yourſelf 
J aſk, as the full Reward. To poliefs ſuch a Treaſure 
is all I wiſh to crown my Happineſs. My Fortune is 
not equal to your Merit, but it will be more than 
enough, if I can ſhare it with you. The high Ge- 
neroſity of ſuch a Propoſal, ſo ſurprized and confeunded 
Eliza, that ſhe could make no Reply, but her ſilent 
Bluſhes ſignified her Conſent, with a modeſt and ex- 
preſſive Eloquence, tranſcending all the Pomp of 
Words. The Match was concluded in a few days, 
with the entire Approbation of all her Friends. Aza- 
thias found that Treaſure he wiſhed for and deſerved, 
in the Poſſeſſion of one of the moſt virtuous and ac- 
compliſhed of her Sex; and Eliza's tranſient Sufferings, 
which ſhe bore ſo gracefully, were rewarded with a 
Happineſs that ſtill continues undecaying, in conjunc- 
tion with one of the belt of Men. The Company 
thanked Hiers for his Story, and ſaid they hoped 
Sophron would entertain them in his turn with an Alle- 
gery, provided another Opportunity ſhould offer. 
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